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James  A.  Mack  ay,  Freshman  Congressman  (see  page  18} 


Enraged,  the  Indian  youth  burns  his  copy  of  the  New  Testament. 


Tormented,  he  prays— and  a  visic 


jadhu  Sundar  bingh: 

INDIA'S 

CHRISTIAN 

'HOLY'  MAN 


L 


/EGIONS  OF  holy  men  have  lived,  meditated,  anc 
died  in  India,  but  few  have  been  followers  of  Christ 
as  was  Sundar  Singh,  "Apostle  of  the  Bleeding  Feet! 
His  zeal  and  undying  faith  is  depicted  here  bv  Fran! 
Wesley,  an  Indian  artist  whose  work  previously  ha?  I 
been  featured  in  together.  The  paintings  are  selectee : 
from  a  filmstrip  available  through  the  Radio.  Visua 
Education,  and  Mass  Communication  Committee  o) 
the  National  Council  of  Churches. 

Born  in  Punjab  in  1889,  he  received  his  earlv  train- 
ing in  the  Sikh  religion  from  his  mother,  and  coulc 
repeat  the  698  stanzas  of  the  Bhagavad-Gita  (Song  o: 
the  Blessed  One)  at  the  age  of  seven.  Learning  aboui 
Christianity,  his  hatred  was  so  intense  that  he  burnec 
a  copy  of  the  New  Testament.  Later  when  he  experi- 
enced a  vision  of  Jesus,  he  declared:  "With  these  hands 


Dying  beside  the  trail,  he  is  rescued  by  a  cave-dwelling  hermit. 


In  Tibet,  he  is  rescued  three  days  afte. 


I stretched,  appears  in  his  room. 


Converted,  Sundar  Singh  realizes  parish  preaching  is  not  for  him. 


I  burned  the  Testament,  but  now,  as  long  as  I  live,  my 
life  is  in  the  hands  of  Jesus!' 

Persecuted  and  stoned,  he  enrolled  in  a  Christian 
school,  was  baptized,  donned  the  robe  of  a  sadhti 
(holy  man),  and  took  to  the  road.  Rocks  on  the  moun- 
tain trails  cut  his  feet  as  he  pressed  on  through  cold, 
rain,  and  heat. 

Sundar  Singh,  at  19,  entered  St.  John's  Divinity  Col- 
lege at  Lahore,  but  decided  the  parish  ministry  was 
too  confining  for  his  spirit,  and  hit  the  trail  again. 

In  Tibet,  he  was  seized  and  thrown  into  a  dry  well. 
The  cover  was  slammed  down  and  locked,  but  three 
days  later  an  unknown  person  lowered  a  rope  and  he 
was  rescued.  Later  he  learned  that  the  village  lama 
(Buddhist  priest)  had  the  only  key  to  the  lock. 

Seized  again  in  the  town  of  Horn,  he  was  stretched 


across  a  board  to  be  taunted  and  spat  upon.  Leeches 
were  placed  upon  his  body,  but  he  sang  Christian 
songs  into  the  night.  Suddenly,  two  men— both  Chris- 
tians—were beside  him,  cutting  his  bonds. 

The  fame  of  Sadhu  Sundar  Singh  spread.  His  writ- 
ings were  widely  distributed.  In  south  India,  as  many 
as  10,000  would  gather  to  hear  him  speak.  His  father, 
who  had  rejected  him,  accepted  Christianity;  he  trav- 
eled abroad  and  spoke  to  thousands  in  Europe  and 
America.  But  Tibet  called  again,  and  on  a  spring  morn- 
ing in  1929  he  was  gone,  never  to  be  seen  again. 

Some  believe  Sundar  Singh  could  still  be  alive; 
others  think  that  he  met  the  martyr's  death  he  had  so 
often  eluded  before.  One  thing  seems  certain:  as  long 
as  he  lived,  his  life  was  in  the  hands  of  Jesus,  as  he 
vowed  it  always  would  be.  — H.  B.  Teeter. 


7i  into  a  well. 


In  Himalayan  snows,  Sundar  Singh's  role  is  that  of  good  Samaritan. 


NEW  AMERICAN  TEMPERANCE  PLAN 

PAYS  '100  WEEKLY.. 

even  for  life  to  Non-drinkers  and  Non-Smokers! 

At  last — a  new  kind  of  hospitalization  plan  for  you  thousands  who  realize  drinking  and 
smoking  are  harmful.  Rates  are  fantastically  low  because  "poor  risk"  drinkers  and  smok- 
ers are  excluded.  Since  your  health  is  superior  there  is  no  age  limit,  no  physical  exami- 
nation, no  waiting  period.  Only  you  can  cancel  your  policy.  No  salesman  will  ever  call. 
Starting  the  first  day  you  enter  any  hospital,  you  will  be  paid  $14.28  a  day. 


You  do  not  smoke  or  drink — 

so  why  pay  premiums  for 

those  who  do? 

Every  day  in  your  newspaper  you  see 
more  evidence  that  drinking  and  smoking 
shorten  life.  They're  now  one  of  America's 
leading  health  problems — a  prime  cause 
of  the  high  premium  rates  most  hospitali- 
zation policies  charge. 

Our  rates  are  based  on  your 
superior  health, 

as  a  non-drinker  and  non-smoker.  The 
new  American  Temperance  Hospitaliza- 
tion Plan  can  offer  you  unbelievably  low 
rates  because  we  do  not  accept  drinkers 
and  smokers,  who  cause  high  rates.  Also, 
your  premiums  can  never  be  raised  be- 
cause you  grow  older  or  have  too  many 
claims.  Only  a  general  rate  adjustment 
up  or  down  could  affect  your  low  rates. 
And  only  you  can  cancel  your  policy.  We 
cannot. 

READ  YOUR  AMERICAN 
TEMPERANCE  PLAN  BENEFITS 

1.  You  receive  $100  cash  weekly — 
TAX  FREE — even  for  life, 

from  the  first  day  you  enter  a  hospital. 
Good  in  any  hospital  in  the  world.  We  pay 
in  addition  to  any  other  insurance  you 
carry.  We  send  you  our  payments  Air 
Mail  Special  Delivery  so  you  have  cash 
on  hand  fast.  No  limit  on  number  of  times 
you  collect. 

2.  Sickness  and  accidents  are 
covered. 

except  pregnancy,  any  act  of  war  or  mili- 
tary service,  pre-existing  accidents  or 


sickness,  hospitalization  caused  by  use  of 
liquor  or  narcotics.  On  everything  else 
you're  fully  protected — at  amazingly  low 
rates! 

3.  Other  benefits  for  loss 
within  90  days  of  accident 

(as  described  in  policy).  We  pay  $2000 
cash  for  accidental  death.  Or  $2000  cash 
for  loss  of  one  hand,  one  foot,  or  sight  of 
one  eye.  Or  $6000  cash  for  loss  of  both 
eyes,  both  hands,  or  both  feet. 

We  invite  close  comparison 
with  any  other  plan. 

Actually,  no  other  is  like  ours.  But  com- 
pare rates.  See  what  you  save. 


DO  THIS  TODAY! 

Fill  out  application  below  and  mail  right 
away.  Upon  approval,  your  policy  will  be 
promptly  mailed.  Coverage  begins  at  noon 
on  effective  date  of  your  policy.  Don't  de- 
lay. Every  day  almost  50.000  people  enter 
hospitals.  So  get  your  protection  now. 


MONEY- BACK  GUARANTEE 

Read  over  your  policy  carefully.  Ask  your  m  in- 
ister,  lauyer  and  doctor  to  examine  it.  Be  sure 
it  provides  exactly  what  we  say  it  does.  Then, 
if  for  any  reason  at  all  you  are  not  lOO^c  satis- 
fied, just  mail  your  policy  back  to  us  within  30 
days  and  u-e  will  immediately  refund  your  en- 
tire premium.  No  Questions  asked.  You  can 
gain  thousands  of  dollars . .  .you  risk  nothing. 


TEAR  OUT  AND  MAIL  TODAY  BEFORE  IT'S  TOO  LATE 


IMPORTANT:  include  your  first  premium  with  application, 

LOOK  AT  THESE 
AMERICAN  TEMPERANCE  LOW  RATES 


Each  adult 
19-59  pays 

$080 

$38 

Each  adult 
40-69  pays 

$590 

$59 

Each  odult 
70-100  pays 

$790 

$79 

Each  child   18 
and  under  pays 
SAVE  TWO  MONTHS  PREMIUM   BY  PAYING  YEARLY! 


$28 


>28 


Application  to  Buckingham  Life  Insurance  Company 
Executive  Offices,  Liberty ville,  Illinois 


AMERICAN  TEMPERANCE  HOSPITALIZATION  POLICY 

Name  rPLFASF  PRINTS 

Street  nr  RD  1                                                                   Citv 

County                                                                                    stat* 

ZiD 

Age                                    Date  nf  Birth 

Month                          Day 
Occupation                                                                                           Height 

Year 

Weieht   __ 

Beneficiary                                                                             Relationship 

1  also  apply  for  coverage  for  the  members  of  my  family  listed  below: 

NAME                         AGE             HEIGHT             WEIGHT             BENEFICIARY 

BIRTH  DATE 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

To  the  best  of  your  knowledge  and  belief,  are  you  and  all  members  listed  above  in  good  health 
and  free  from  any  physical  impairment,  or  disease?  Yes  Zl  No  Z2 
To  the  best  of  your  knowledge,  have  you  or  any  member  above  listed  had  medical  advice  or 
treatment,  or  have  you  or  they  been  advised  to  have  a  surgical  operation  in  the  last  five  years? 
Yes  □  No  Q  If  so,  please  give  details  stating  person  affected,  cause,  date,  name  and  address 
of  attending  physician,  and  whether  fully  recovered. 


Neither  I  nor  any  person  listed  above  uses  tobacco  or  alcoholic  beverages,  and  I  hereby  apply 
for  a  policy  based  on  the  understanding  that  the  policy  does  not  cover  conditions  originating 
prior  to  its  effective  date,  and  that  the  policy  is  issued  solely  and  entirely  in  reliance  upon  the 
written  answers  to  the  above  questions. 

Date: Signed  :X 

AT-1AT 

Mail  this  application  with  your  first  premium  to 

AMERICAN  TEMPERANCE  ASSOCIATES,  Inc.,  Box  131,  Libertyville,  Illinois 
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It  ih\  heart  right,  as  my  heart  Is 
with  thine?  Host  thou  love  and  serve 
h    i  give  thee 
the  right  hand  <>'  fellowship 

— John  Wesley  (1703-1701) 
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IN   THIS  ISSUE 


After-Hour  Jottings  .  .  .  When  Manag- 

ig  Editor  Paige  Carlin  went  to  Washing- 

i(l     to     interview    Congressman     James 

lackay,    he    could    hardly    help    being 

npressed  by  the  edifice  surrounding  one 

f  his  talks  with  the  Georgia   lawmaker. 

was  a  May  morning,  an  hour  or  two 

?fore  the  House  of  Representatives  was 

i    convene    at    noon,    and    the    two    sat 

■gether    alone    in    seats    close    to    the 

leaker's   rostrum.    Now   Mr.   Carlin,    like 

host  former  newspapermen,  has  acquired 

'    certain     immunity    to    imposing    per- 

>nages   and    edifices.    But   he   also    is   a 

>rmer  schoolboy — and  what  schoolboy, 

hst    or    present,    steeped    in    American 

I i story  could  sit  in  these  hallowed  cham- 

?rs  without  a  feeling  of  awe? 

When,  all  in  one  issue,  you  turn  from 
lartin  Luther  [see  pages  35-41]  to  a 
■  eorgia  congressman,  a  legendary  Meth- 
dist  evangelist,  an  Indian  "holy  man," 
id  the  coach  of  a  big-time  football 
■am,  you  have  covered  a  lot  of  space, 
me,  and — for  lack  of  a  better  word — 
(Continued  on  page  4) 
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do  you 

have  a 

nervous 

stomach? 


JOTTINGS 


[Continued  from  page  3) 


NEW  RESEARCH  STUDY 

PROVES  CREAM  OF  RICE  IS 

EASIER  TO  DIGEST  THAN 

ANY  OTHER  TYPE  OF  CEREAL. 

Here's  good  news  for  anyone  with  a 
tense,  irritable  stomach  or  even  an 
ulcer.  In  a  series  of  clinical-compari- 
son tests  between  Cream  of  RICE  and 
oat,  wheat,  corn  and  barley  cereals, 
Cream  of  RICE  was  found  to  be  not 
only  the  most  digestible,  but  also  pro- 
voked the  least  amount  of  stomach 
acid. 

This  is  important  news  to  people  on 
special  diets  for  nervous  stomach,  ul- 
cers or  hypertension.  And  it's  why 
many  doctors  recommend  Cream  of 
RICE  for  their  diets— and  even  as  a 
baby's  first  solid  food. 

Cream  of  RICE  is  free  of  many  irri- 
tating and  allergy-producing  elements 
which  creates  a  safety  margin  for  al- 
lergy-prone individuals. 

Furthermore,  Cream  of  RICE 
abounds  in  ready  energy  and  rich  vi- 
tamin-mineral nutrition.  And— Cream 
of  RICE  gives  you  full,  rich  cereal  fla- 
vor every  time. 

FREE  RECIPE  BOOK!  "How  To  Make 
A  Special  Diet  Taste  Extra  Special"! 
Write  to:  Cream  of  RICE,  Dept.  TG10, 
West  Chester,  Penna. 

TASTES  SO  GOOD 
AND  SO  GOOD  FOR  YOU 


temperament.  Now  that  we  look  back 
over  these  pages,  however,  we  think  we 
note  a  thread  that  runs  through  this 
assortment  of  personalities. 

Each  of  these  five  men  served  or 
is  serving,  in  one  of  the  countless  ways 
one  can  serve  as  a  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Each  sets  the  glowing  example  to  shape 
or  change  the  lives  of  others. 

We  noted  last  month  that,  by  sheer 
coincidence,  the  state  of  Minnesota  and 
several  of  its  inhabitants  had  turned  up 
in  TOCETHER's  pages  all  out  of  propor- 
tion to  other  states.  We  note  this  month 
that,  again  by  sheer  coincidence,  Georgia 
heads  the  list.  The  congressman  [see 
cover  and  page  18]  is  from  Georgia: 
Sam  Jones,  Methodism's  great  evangelist 
of  yesterday  [page  43],  was  a  Georgian, 
as  is  Frank  Broyles,  the  Arkansas  coach 
[page  65]. 

One  afternoon  about  40  years  ago, 
another  schoolboy  picked  up  a  book  in 
the  tiny  home  where  his  aged  grand- 
mother spent  her  last  years — and  he  kept 
on  reading  until  after  the  old  coal-oil 
lamps  were  lighted.  The  book  was  a  600- 
page  collection  of  Sam  Jones's  sermons 
titled  Thunderbolts.  It  included  a  short 
autobiographical  sketch  by  the  evange- 
list, along  with  more  than  100  illustrations. 
Any  man,  we're  thinking,  who  can  pull 
a  12-year-old  away  from  swimming,  fish- 
ing, and  the  apple  orchard  must  have 
something.  Print,  of  course,  cannot  carry 


Behind  the  book,  our  Herm  Teeter. 

the  eloquence  and  pulpit  magnetism  of 
the  master  preacher.  But  to  this  day  the 
book  holds  a  great  fascination  for  Associ- 
ate Editor  H.  B.  Teeter,  whose  article  on 
page  43  captures  at  least  some  of  the 
spirit  of  the  man. 

Grandma  Teeter,  who  must  have  heard 
Sam  Jones  preach,  gave  her  grandson  the 
book,  one  of  the  prized  ones  in  her  small 
library  which  included  a  Bible,  a  life  of 
John  Wesley  and  a  Methodist  hymnal. 
Thunderbolts,  somewhat  worn  today,  also 
includes  the  photograph  of  Sam  Jones 
used  by  artist  lack  White  as  the  model 
for   his   masterful    montage  on   page  42. 

Probably  there  would  have  been  no 
article  about  Sam  Jones,  in  this  issue  at 
least,  had  one  grandmother  not  been  so 
generous  a  long  time  ago.  A  great  deal 
of  credit  also  belongs  to  the  late  Rev. 
Walt  B.  Holcomb,  Sam  lones's  son-in-law, 


Toad  study:  Sally  Ceis  and  sor 

who  lived  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  at  the  time 
his  death,  age  89,  early  this  year.  Ma 
additional  facts  about  Sam  Jones,  alo 
with  some  of  his  sayings,  came  frc 
Mr.  Holcomb's  book,  Sam  Jones: 
Ambassador  oi  the  Almighty. 

Sometimes  magazine  articles  becor 
reality  just  like  that.  Ordinarily,  howev. 
they  don't  just  happen;  they  don't  "ji 
grow"  like  Topsy,  nor  do  they  alwa 
turn  out  to  be  what  they  started  to 
in  the  first  place. 

Sally  Ann  Geis's  Will  the  Real  Christi 
Woman  Please  Arise?  [pages  25-2 
started  as  an  idea  more  than  two  \e. 
ago  in  New  York  when  Editor  Richard 
Underwood  chatted  with  Mrs.  Port 
Brown,  then  general  secretary  of  t 
Woman's  Division  of  Christian  Servic 
now  general  secretary  of  the  Method 
Board  of  Missions.  During  a  discussion 
Woman's  Society  program  ideas,  it  w 
suggested  that  church  women  should 
urged  to  participate  actively  in  the  wc 
of  the  worthy  community-service  agenc 
outside  the  church  itself.  Later,  wh 
Mrs.  Brown  was  asked  to  explore  this 
an  article  for  TOGETHER,  she  agreed 
but  was  unable  to  find  the  time. 

It  was  no  accident,  however,  wh' 
Mrs.  Geis's  own  manuscript  arrived  eai 
this  year.  The  author  happens  to  be  M 
Brown's  daughter,  so  obviously  a  ta 
with  her  mother  had  sparked  her  ov 
enthusiasm  for  the  idea. 

"It  isn't  precisely  what  we  had  in  mir 
at  first,"  says  Editor  Underwood.  "But 
approaches    the   same    problem    from 
different  direction  and  does  an  excellei 
job  of  stimulating  thought." 

Agree,  ladies?  —YOUR  EDITOR 
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Sintly  <>/  theology  hy  a  growing  numbei  "I  luy  church 
people  is  mi  attempt  to  relate  faith  t<<  lift 


It's  Back  to  School 


for  Laymen 


Oi 


'UT  IN  Southern  California's  Pomona  Valley,  an 
important  fruit-growing  region  east  of  Los  Angeles, 
68  layman  decided  last  fall  to  take  a  serious  crack 
at  theology.  Choosing  from  three  courses — Back- 
ground to  Neio  Testament  Theology,  Living  Issues 
in  Theology,  and  Protestant  Faith  and  the  Family — 
they  enrolled  in  the  Pomona  Valley  Lay  School  of 
Theology.  Classes  met  in  the  Methodist-related 
School  of  Theology  at  Claremont  and  were  con- 
ducted by  faculty  members  of  the  Claremont 
graduate  school. 

Signing  up  for  a  course  meant  attending  two  50- 
minute  classes  every  Monday  night  for  six  weeks. 
And  yet,  at  the  end  of  the  six  weeks,  attendance  had 
averaged  99  percent — rather  remarkable  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  classes  were  conducted  at  the  end  of 
a  full  workday  for  each  man  in  his  office,  factory,  or 
place  of  business.  And  class  members  did  their  home- 
work, too! 

A  Movement  Grows:  This  show  of  enthusiasm  in 
the  Pomona  Valley  is  matched  by  laymen  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  as  well.  Lay  schools  of  theology, 
sometimes  called  lay  academies,  are  springing  up  in 
many  cities.  Scarce  only  five  years  ago,  they  are 
rapidly  increasing  both  in  number  and  in  enrollment. 
They  come  into  being  wherever  earnest  laymen  want 
to  move  beyond  the  theological  instruction  they  may 
have  received  from  church-school  classes  or  sermons. 

Greater  Kansas  City,  for  example,  has  a  Lay 
Academy  of  Ecumenical  Studies  that  began  three 
years  ago  at  the  suggestion  of  a  Saint  Paul  School  of 
Theology,  Methodist,  professor  who  once  taught  lay 


courses  in   the  church  lie  served  .is  pastor.   Inspired 
by   the  evangelical  academics  oi    Europe,   he  and   a 

lew  other  professors  enlisted  the  co-operation  oi  1 1 « « - 

local  council  of  churches.  Since  then,  evening  courses 
for   laymen    have    been    offered    during    fall,    winter, 

and  spring  quarters  of  each  school  year. 

In  Washington  State,  a  lay  school  sponsored  by 
Greater  Seattle  Council  of  Churches  is  in  its  filth 
year.  Though  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  nearest 
major  theological  seminary,  it  has  a  high-caliber 
teaching  stall  lor  two  terms  of  10  weeks  each.  It 
oilers  a  three-year  curriculum  cycle. 

Middle  Western  and  Eastern  states  also  have  their 
share  of  academies.  A  layman,  a  district  super- 
intendent, and  a  university  Bible  teacher  mustered 
the  right  combination  of  leadership  to  sparkplug  a 
Methodist-sponsored  lay  school  in  the  Minneapolis- 
St.  Paul  area  two  winters  ago.  Hamline  University 
faculty  members  and  local  clergymen  did  the  teach- 
ing. And  in  South  Carolina,  Methodists  have  co- 
operated since  1962  in  the  interdenominational 
Columbia  School  of  Theology  for  the  Laity  in  that 
state's  capital  city. 

Some  lay  schools  are  frankly  experimental.  All 
are  searching  for  new  ways  to  involve  laymen  more 
deeply  in  adult  Christian  education  that  approaches 
a  college-level  of  study  and  dialogue.  None,  however, 
is  directly  related  to  the  regular  curricula  at  the  col- 
leges where  they  are  held.  The  lay  schools  simply 
make  use  of  existing  institutional  facilities. 

Roots — Ancient  and  Modern:  Most  U.S.  lay  acade- 
mies trace  their  origins  back  to  the  evangelical 
academies  developed  in  Germany  following  World 
War  II,  when  that  nation's  moral  as  well  as  material 
reconstruction  was  going  on.  Today,  European 
academies  are  places,  under  church  sponsorship, 
where  varied  assortments  of  people,  often  subdivided 
along  occupational  lines,  come  together  to  talk  about 
the  things  that  deeply  concern  them.  They  are 
academies  in  the  classic  sense. 

The  original  Academy  was  a  kind  of  school  main- 
tained by  Greek  philosopher  Plato  near  Athens,  in 
the  fourth  century  B.C.  He  was  the  principal  teacher, 
but  students  also  taught  each  other. 

Today,  the  lay  academy  is  a  listening  post  which  is 
helping  the  church  become  more  sensitive  to  the 
world  and  to  the  real  problems  people  have.  It  pro- 
vides a  bridgehead,  a  point  of  entry  to  and  contact 
with  a  world  that  has  grown  increasingly  secular  in 
outlook  and  orientation.  It  can  be  a  place  of  encoun- 
ter, a  center  for  religious  education,  a  counseling 
station — any  or  all  of  these,  and  more. 

Lay  Training — A  Great  Need:  Although  American 
Christianity  does  not  have  the  pervasive  clericalism 
of  Europe,  it  has  been  plagued  in  the  recent  past  by 
a  similar  professionalism.  Clergymen  have  been  set 
apart  and  told,  in  effect,  "You  take  care  of  the  re- 
ligious matters."  The  layman's  role  has  been  merely 
to  help  with  odd  jobs  around  the  church  and  to  pay 
the  bills. 

But  this  concept  is  changing.  Increasingly,  church 
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leaders  see  the  urgent  need  to  train 
laymen  to  "be  the  church  in  the 
world."  The  lay  academy  movement  is 
one  attempt  to  provide  this  training. 

"We  have  said  a  great  deal  about 
the  laity,  and  [placed]  emphasis  on 
the  'equipping'  responsibility  of  the 
set-apart  ministry,"  says  Professor 
Howard  Grimes  of  the  Perkins  School 
of  Theology,  Dallas,  Texas.  "But  we 
haven't  taken  this  very  seriously  in 
practice. 

"It  is  not  enough  that  we  stir  up 
the  laity,  or  even  that  we  call  for 
deeper  commitment,"  he  adds.  "Un- 
less the  stirring-up  of  the  laity  is  ac- 
companied by  adequate  theological 
and  biblical  education,  we  may  find 


we  have  stirred  a  hornet's  nest  rather 
than  a  productive  beehive." 

Many  believe  that  the  local  congre- 
gation cannot  take  on  all  responsibility 
for  lay  training.  The  lay  schools  are 
an  effort  to  expand  training  opportuni- 
ties. Possibilities  are  wide  open  for 
their  sponsorship  by  existing  organiza- 
tions, such  as  church  councils  and 
conference  or  district  boards  of  educa- 
tion, evangelism,  or  lay  activities.  The 
right  mixture  of  leaders  and  avail- 
ability of  a  campus  and  faculty  make 
it  possible  to  start  them  in  many 
places. 

Theologian  Meets  Layman:  One 
step  removed  from  the  local  church, 
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DR.  MARTIN  NIEMOLLER 

(Three  Presidents  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches) 

"The  impression  which  I  received 
was  more  than  worthwhile  and  will  last 
for  a  long  time,  I  am  sure.  I  should  like 
if  many  more  people  would  see  it,  espe- 
cially young  people  and  those  whose 
interest  in  the  Christian  message  has 
become  weakened." 


ARCHBISHOP  IAKOVOS 

"Our  age  with  its  incredible  tech- 
nical resources  gives  us  the  means  to 
retell  the  greatest  story  ever  told  with 
new  force  and  realism  to  uncountable 
millions.  I  believe  George  Stevens  has 
placed  these  means  with  great  skill  and 
reverence  and  insight  at  the  service  of 
the  Christian  faith... in  this  fresh  re- 
telling it  will  surely  be  an  inspiration 
to  the  many  millions  that  should,  and 
no  doubt  will,  see  it." 


CHARLES  C.  PARLIN 

"I  took  my  Church  School  class  to 
'The  Greatest  Story  Ever  Told.'  For  all 
of  us  it  was  a  thoroughly  rewarding  ex- 
perience. I  would  hope  that  in  addition 
to  adults,  all  Church  School  classes  of 
high  school  age  level  could  see  this 
production." 


BISHOP  REUBEN  H.  MUELLER 

(President.  National  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U.S.A.) 

"The  general  effect  on  the  audience 
impressed  me.  Almost  the  spirit  of  awe 
and  worship.  This  is  a  picture  worth 
seeing.  I'm  sure  that  every  man  would 
benefit  by  sitting  under  its  influence." 


BISHOP  GERALD  KENNEDY 

(Bishop,  The  Methodist  Church. 
Los  Angeles  area,  in  Together) 

"...the  greatest  picture  of  the  life  of 
Christ  that  has  ever  been  made.  Let  us 
rejoice  that  in  a  day  when  men  have 
been  willing  to  prostitute  their  talents 
for  the  cheap  and  vulgar,  a  great  di- 
rector chose  this  story.  Mr.  George 
Stevens,  we  are  all  in  your  debt.  May 
the  good  Lord  bless  you  for  telling  the 
old,  old  story  to  a  world  that  will  either 
learn  its  meaning  or  lose  its  life." 

JIM  BISHOP 

(Columnist  and  Author  of 
"The  Day  Christ  Died") 

"I  think  it  is  the  most  important 
movie  I  have  ever  seen.  I  watched  in 
wonderment  the  photographic  beauty, 
the  absence  of  preaching,  the  never- 
ending  lesson  of  love,  the  serene  face 
of  a  young  Swede,  Max  von  Sydow  as 
Jesus.  'The  Greatest'  is  great." 

DR.  KYLE  M.  YATES 

(A  Translator  of  the  Revised  Standard 
Version  of  the  Bible  and  Professor  of  Bible, 
Baylor  University) 

"It  is  a  masterpiece.  It  presents 
the  Master  in  unforgettable  manner. 
There  are  moments  when  souls  are 
moved  and  decisions  are  made.  The 
Christian  faith  has  found  a  tremendous 
ally  in  the  George  Stevens  of  today. 
Generations  will  be  blessed  and 
changed  by  the  sheer  force  of  this 
powerful  presentation." 

DR.  WESLEY  ROBB 

(Associate  Dean,  Professor  of  Religion. 
University  of  Southern  California) 

"You  really  have  to  see  the  film  in 
its  totality.  I  want  to  see  it  a  second 
time  because  it  has  real  value  for  us  in 
terms  of  our  own  sensitivity." 


the  lay  academy  tends  to  cross  denom 
national  lines  or,  at  least,  local-churc 
boundaries.  There  are  schools  for 
single  congregation,  such  as  one  con 
ducted  at  Court  Street  Methods 
Church  in  Rockford,  111.,  but  they  aJ 
not  typical. 

The  academy  also  is  a  meetin 
place  for  layman  and  theologian.  Thi 
benefits  both,  declares  Ralph  Young 
a  Canadian  who  is  executive  secretar 
of  the  department  on  the  laity  stai 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

"Recause  those  who  go  to  thes 
night  classes  are  men  and  women  \vh 
live  in  the  world,  they  ask  the  rea 
questions  that  matter  and  challeng 
them  [the  professors]  to  find  answers, 
he  says.  "Seminary  students  training 
for  the  ministry  often  do  not  come  tJ 
these  questions  until  later,  when  the* 
go  out  into  society." 

The  lay  schools  or  academies  dif 
fer  from  typical  leadership-trainini 
courses.  Open  to  any  layman,  the^ 
avoid  discussions  of  institutiona 
methodology'  and  concentrate  insteat 
on  the  content  of  Christian  faith  as  i 
relates  to  daily  life  situations.  Th« 
academy  is  an  evangelistic  agency  ii 
the  sense  that  it  helps  laymen  to  articu 
late  their  faith  to  others. 


Typical  Academy  Types:  ThreJ 
rather  well-defined  types  of  acadenv 
have  emerged: 

1.  The  night  school.  The  most  com 
mon  type,  it  usually  meets  one  nigh 
each  week  for  a  period  of  5  to  1( 
weeks.  The  Lay  Academy  at  Perkin 
School  of  Theology  in  Dallas  is  base< 
on  eight  two-hour  sessions,  a  fairl;  I 
common  length.  For  the  first  session  I 
its  planners  expected  50,  hoped  fo 
75  at  the  most — and  ended  up  witl 
150  laymen  enrolled.  Some  school 
limit  class  size  to  around  30. 

2.  The  weekend  retreat.  Typically 
this  type  of  academy  will  include 
study,  seminars,  worship,  discussion 
and  lectures.  Participants  often  art 
from  the  same  or  similar  occupationa 
groups  and  explore  the  implications  ol 
Christian  vocation  in  their  jobs. 

One  of  the  newest  lay  schools  was 
a  pilot  program  late  last  August  at 
Asbury  Woods  district  camp  and  train- 
ing center  near  Salt  Rock,  W.Va. 
Participants  were  told  to  bring  "your 
textbook,  Rible,  note  pad,  pencil,  bed 
sheets  or  sleeping  bag,  flashlight,  and 
an  open  mind." 

Main-  of  the  weekend-type  lay 
schools  are  held  at  the  20  or  so  train- 
ing centers  affiliated  with  the  Colum- 
bus Group.  Older,  larger,  and  better 
known,  these  include  the  Ecumenical 
Institute  in  Chicago,  Yokefellow 
House  in  Richmond,  Ind.,  Parishfield 
near  Rrighton,  Mich.,  and  Wainwright 
House  at  Rye,  N.Y. 

3.  The  summer  school.  Usually  a 
one-week  or  10-day  session,  this  type 
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Now  Available  at  all  bookstores 
DOUBLEDAY 


"At  5:30  a.m.  on  July  16, 1945,  a  light  brighter  than  a  thousand  suns 
illuminated  the  desert  sands  of  New  Mexico.  One  scientist  wept  as  he 
watched  and  exclaimed: 'My  God,  we  have  created  hell.' 
"From  that  day  on  our  world  has  never  been  the  same.  We  entered 
a  new  era  of  world  history— perhaps  the  last  era..." 
"WORLD  AFLAME"  is  frightening.  Many  chapters  of  this  hard-hitting 
book  are  devoted  to,  and  accepts  the  Biblical  prophecy  of  the  end  of 
the  world  as  we  know  it,  before  a  new  world  of  peace  and  righteous- 
ness comes  into  being. 
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How  to  be 
money-wise 

and 
Christian,  too 

Buy  an  annuity  with  a :.  heart  } 


You  are  wise  to  invest  your  money 
in  an  annuity  because  it  is  a  safe, 
worry-free  form  of  investment.  You 
are  truly  Christian  when  you  buy  an 
annuity  with  a  heart  and  a  peaceful 
purpose— an  American  Bible  Society 
Annuity. 

In  this  way,  you  obtain  a  secure, 
regular,  unchanging  income,  regard- 
less of  world  conditions.  It  begins  im- 
mediately, whatever  your  age  or  state 
of  health,  provides  comfort  for  you 
all  your  life... then  goes  on  endlessly 
to  spread  the  Gospel  to  all  the  world, 
as  Jesus  commanded. 

You  can  start  with  as  little  as 
$100.00,  or  invest  your  entire  estate. 
Generous  tax  deductions  are  imme- 
diate. Yearly  earnings  now  as  high 
as  8% ,  depending  on  age,  are  largely 
tax  exempt.  Every  payment  in  full 
and  on  time  for  122  years. 

Send  for  new  higher  rates 
—  use  coupon  below 


American  Bible  Society 
440  Park  Ave.  South 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10016 

Please  send  me,  without  obliga- 
tion, full  details  about  an  American 
Bible  Society  Annuity  and  booklet 
"A  Gift  that  Lives". 

Name 


Address 

Date  of  Birth- 
City 


-Zone State. 


of  academy  usually  is  conducted  on  a 
college  or  seminary  campus.  But  it  is 
not  so  popular  with  Methodists  as 
night  classes  or  weekend  schools. 

In  all  three  types,  laymen  frequent- 
ly make  their  first  contact  in  any 
depth  with  the  thought  of  such  im- 
portant 20th-century  theologians  as 
Paul  Tillich,  Karl  Barth,  and  Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer. 

Significance:  The  lay  schools,  ac- 
cording to  one  denominational  execu- 
tive, "are  not  designed  to  produce 
leaders  or  to  turn  out  'second-rate 
theologians'  but  to  relate  faith  to  life." 
Laymen  who  attend  find  themselves 
asking,  "What  is  God's  purpose  and 
message  for  me  today?  What  is  his 
message,  for  me  at  work,  at  play,  in 
politics,   and   in   my   social   life?" 

Within  recent  months,  the  Method- 
ist Board  of  Lay  Activities  assigned  a 
staff  member  to  consult  across  Method- 
ism regarding  lay  schools  of  theology. 
One  of  his  jobs  is  to  act  as  a  catalyst 
to  bring  lay  leadership  together  with 
local  college  or  university  officials  for 
the  purpose  of  organizing  such  schools. 
Already,  a  half  dozen  schools  have 
started  as  a  result  of  these  consulta- 
tions, and  others  are  in  planning  stages. 

But  Bobert  G.  Mayfield,  general 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  Lay  Activi- 
ties, has  a  word  of  caution.  "Europe," 
he  says,  "is  concerned  with  total  in- 
difference and  lack  of  contact  with  its 
church  members,  whereas  we  in 
America  are  concerned  with  our  mem- 
bers putting  their  energies  into  the 
wrong  channels,  such  as  trying  to  pre- 
serve the  institutional  church  rather 
than  trying  to  serve  the  needs  of 
people. 

"The  lay  academy,  as  found  in 
Europe,  is  doing  a  fine  work.  How- 
ever, I  see  a  definite  limitation  unless 
it  is  tied  closer  to  the  home  church 
of  the  person  attending.  If  this  is  not 
done,  then  the  lay  academy  will  be- 
come institutionalized,  and  then  it  will 
be  merely  substituting  one  type  of 
church  institution  for  another."  □ 

October:  Church  Press  Month 

Each  October  Protestant  Church 
Press  Month  calls  attention  to  the 
significant  role  of  Christian  publica- 
tions in  witnessing  with  the  printed 
word. 

"The  Church's  press  pulls  no 
punches  in  today's  battles,"  maintains 
Alfred  P.  Klauser,  executive  secretary 
of  Associated  Church  Press  in  Chicago, 
111.  "These  battles  may  range  through 
the  entire  sprectrum  of  theological 
issues:  social,  economic,  political,  cul- 
tural, religious." 

Associated  Church  Press,  the  largest 
and  oldest  single  group  of  Protestant 
communicators  anywhere,  has  a  mem- 
bership of  170  publications  (18  of 
them  Methodist)  with  a  total  circula- 


tion of  19.3  million,  and  represer 
some  35  denominations  in  the  Una 
States  and  Canada. 

In  1966,  ACP  marks  its  50th  ye 
of  attempting  "to  stimulate  standan 
of  religious  journalism  in  order  to  e 
able  its  member  publications  to  rend 
more  useful  service  and  to  exert 
more  positive  and  constructive  i 
fluence  on  contemporary  civilization 

'Jigsaw  Church'  on  Campus 

Baccalaureate  exercises  for  the  196 
class  of  Belmont  Hill  (Mass.)  Scho 
were  conducted  in  "The  Church  i 
a  Thousand  Pieces"  last  spring. 

This  was  once  the  Methodist  churc 
at  West  Thompson,  Conn.,  built 
1841  and  spared  demolition  in  196 
when  it  was  dismantled  for  restoratio 
on  the  Belmont  prep-school  campu 
The  work  of  reassembling  the  fir 
example  of  period  architecture — ach 
ally  more  than  10,000  pieces  in  all- 
began  two  years  ago. 


Peace  Pilgrimage  to  Viet  Nar 

After  a  10-day  tour  of  war-tor 
Viet  Nam  this  summer,  a  14-memrx 
clergymen's  peace  mission  issued  a 
urgent  appeal  for  the  end  of  militar 
action  and  called  for  United  Nation 
sponsored  talks  with  North  and  Sout 
Viet  Nam  and  Bed  China. 

Dr.  Harold  A.  Bosley,  minister  ( 
Manhattan's  Christ  Church,  Methodis 
was  spokesman  for  the  Clerg\Tnen 
Emergency  Committee  for  Viet  Nan 
which  represents  3,000  Protestan 
Catholic,  and  Jewish  churchmen. 

The  peace  team,  seeking  on -tin 
spot  information  to  support  appea 
for  negotiation,  found  "a  deeply  con 
plicated  situation  in  which  we  coul 
not  judge  either  side  to  be  wholl 
right  or  wholly  wrong."  Both  sides  i 
the  conflict  are  "trapped  by  their  ow 
interpretations"  of  the  situation, 
interreligious  group  asked  that  t 
bombing  of  North  Viet  Nam 
stopped  "as  a  demonstration  of  g 
faith  in  calling  for  a  cease-fire." 

The  churchmen  said  they  confe: 
with  U.S.  and  Vietnamese  governmi 
officials,  Buddhist  and  Roman  Catholic 
leaders,  soldiers  and  civilian  Viet 
namese  of  varying  political  view  points 
including  Met  Cong  sympathizers. 

In  a  press  conference,  Dr.  Boslev 
said  that  most  Vietnamese  do  not  set 
the  conflict  in  ideological  terms  ol 
freedom  versus  communism,  but  a 
"battle  against  the  ancient  enemies — 
need,  hunger,  poverty,  lack  of  justice. 

Opposing  a  U.S.  policy  of  contain- 
ment and  "trying  to  shoot  our  \va\ 
to  victory,"  Dr.  Bosley  guessed  that 
"maybe  half  a  million  men"  would  lw 
needed  for  these  approaches  to  work. 

Another  Methodist  on  the  peace 
team  traveled  on  to  Australia  to  confer 
with    Christian    clergymen    protesting 
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America's  28 
Favorite 

Hymns 

SELECTED  IN  A 
NATIONWIDE  POLL 


*i***?r£^*«r* 


.sQuEctEo.n 


/ 


Recorded  by  16  famous  soloists,  choirs  and  orchestras 


2  Great  LP  Records  (A$7.96  value)  $£T  98 
Now,  Both  for  Only    l&<m 


When  a  nationwide  poll  to  select  Amer- 
ica's best-loved  hymns  was  announced,  the 
response  was  enthusiastic  from  coast  to 
to  coast.  Perhaps  you  were  among  the  tens 
of  thousands  of  Christian  music  lovers 
who  voted  for  their  favorites,  naming  the 
ones  which  have  meant  the  most  in  spirit- 
ual refreshment,  as  well  as  in  listening  and 
singing  pleasure. 

Now  you  have  the  unique  opportunity  to 
bring  the  28  top  choices  .  .  .  AMERICA'S 
28  FAVORITE  HYMNS  .  .  .  into  your  own 
home.  Here  is  the  best  in  Christian  music 
to  play  over  and  over  again  to  your  heart's 
content.  Here  are  the  top  28,  on  two  mag- 
nificent LP  records — a  permanent  collection 
for  your  record  library,  featuring  Chris- 
tianity's finest,  dedicated  musical  artists. 

FREE  BOOKLET  WITH  ALL  THE  WORDS 
PLUS  STORIES  ABOUT  THE  HYMNS 

Imagine  the  inspiration  and  enjoyment 
you  and  your  family  will  experience  as  you 


hear  these  great  hymns  .  .  .  the  pleasure  of 
singing  along  as  the  familiar  words  and 
music  unfold.  Included  with  your  two  rec- 
ords, you  receive  a  booklet  with  the  words 
of  all  28  hymns  .  .  .  plus  interesting  stories 
about  the  authors  and  how  many  of  these 
beautiful  hymns  came  to  be  written. 

From  the  very  first  selection,  The  Old 
Rugged  Cross,  sung  by  Claude  Rhea  to  the 
twenty-eighth,  Holy,  Holy,  Holy  by  the 
powerful  Moody  Chorale,  you'll  find  en- 
richment in  every  minute.  Who  wouldn't 
be  thrilled  by  the  Lutheran  Hour  Choir's 
voices  blending  on  A  Mighty  Fortress  Is  Our 
God  ...  by  Frank  Boggs  singing  Amazing 
Grace  and  What  A  Friend  We  Have  in  Jesus 
...  by  the  beautiful  harmony  of  the  Sere- 
naders  Quartet  on  Rock  of  Ages? 

NOW  — A  WONDERFUL  OPPORTUNITY 
FOR  YOU  TO  SAVE  MONEY 

Without  doubt,  if  you  tried  to  buy  these 
hymns   separately,    you'd   spend    forty   or 


Stereo  Album 
(A  $9.96  value) 

$798 

fifty  dollars — if  you  could  even  find  all  of 
them.  But  now  you  can  have  all  28  on 
the  two  long-playing  records  .  .  .  not  at 
the  usual  price  of  $3.98  each  .  .  .  but 
both,  the  complete  album  (worth  $7.96)  for 
just  $5.98  as  an  introductory  special  offer. 
(If  you  wish  stereo  instead  of  hi-fi,  you 
pay  just  $7.98  for  the  two  records  that  are 
worth  $9.96.) 

Don't  miss  this  extraordinary  offer.  You 
need  send  no  money — we'll  gladly  send  your 
album  C.O.D.  Pay  just  $5.98  (or  $7.98  for 
stereo)  plus  a  small  amount  for  postage.  (If 
you  do  send  payment  with  your  order,  we'll 
take  care  of  the  postage!)  Either  way,  your 
complete  satisfaction  is  unconditionally 
guaranteed.  Tear  out  the  coupon  .  .  .  check 
whether  you  want  hi-fi  or  stereo  .  .  .  then 
print  your  name  and  address  and  mail  it 
today.  We'll  nosh  your  albums  (and  your 
booklet  with  all  the  words)  to  you  promptly 
so  you  can  hear  and  enjoy  them  right  away. 


HERE'S  THE 

1.  The  Old  Rugged  Crots 

Claude  Rhea 

2.  How  Great  Thou  Art 

Bill  Mann 

5.  What  A  Friend 
We  Have  In  Jesus 

Frank  Boggs 

4.  In  The  Garden 
Ralph  Carmichael  and 

his  Orchestra 

5.  Amazing  Grace 
Frank  Boggs 

6.  Rock  Of  Ages 
Serenaders  Quartet 

7.  Sweet  Hour  Of  Prayer 
Paul  Mickelson  Orchestra 

8.  Abide  With  Me 

Dick  Anthony  Choristers 

9.  Beyond  The  Sunset 

Bill  Pearce  &  Dick  Anthony 

(vocal  duet) 


COMPLETE  LIST  OF  28  HYMNS: 


10.  Whispering  Hope 

Charles  Magnuson  & 

Lew  Charles  (piano  &  organ) 

11.  Just  A  Closer  Walk 
Dick  Anthony  Choristers 

12.  A  Mighty  Fortress 
Lutheran  Hour  Choir 

13.  Nearer  My  God  To  Thee 

Bill  McVey 

14.  God  Will  Take 

Care  Of  You 

Flo  Price 

15.  Have  Thine  Own 

Way  Lord 
Haven  of  Rest  Quartet 

16.  Just  As  I  Am 

Billy  Graham  Crusade 

A  Cappella  Choir 

17.  Onward  Christian  Soldiers 

Paul  Mickelson  Orchestra 

18.  Jesus,  Savior  Pilot  Me 

Haven  of  Rest  Quartet 


19.  My  Faith  Looks 
Up  To  The* 

Bill  Mann 

20.  Blessed  Assurance 

Claude  Rhea 

21.  Ivory  Palaces 

Moody  Chorale 

22.  I  Need  Thee  Every  Hour 

Abilene  Christian  College 

A  Cappella  Choir 

23.  Lead,  Kindly  Light 
Dick  Anthony  Choristers 

24.  The  Love  Of  God 

Frank  Boggs 

25.  Near  The  Cross 

Jerry  Barnes  with  the 

Kurt  Kaiser  Singers 

26.  Jesus,  Lover  Of  My  Soul 

Bill  Mann 

27.  Faith  Of  Our  Fathers 

Frank  Boggs 

28.  Holy,  Holy,  Holy 

Moody  Chorale 


WARR  RECORD  DISTRIBUTING  COMPANY 
TtUIII/  Waco,  Texas 


MAIL  THIS    COUPON 


To:  Word  Record  Distributing  Company       Dept.  T-105 

Waco,  Texas 
Please  rush  me  the  brand-new  two  record  album  of  AMERICA'S 
28   FAVORITE   HYMNS  (and   the   booklet   that   includes   all   the 
words)  on  your  satisfaction-guaranteed  offer.  Please  send  me  the: 

□  Hi-fidelity  album  at  $5.98  (for  regular  long-playing  33  \i 

rpm  players) 

□  Stereo  album  at  $7.98  (for  stereo  record  players  only) 

Please  also  check: 

□  Ship  the  album  C.O.D. 

□  Check  or  money  order  enclosed  (postage  prepaid) 


Name- 


Address- 
City 


-Zone- 


-State- 
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Research  and  action  to  reach  .  .  . 

The  Young  'Unreachables' 


1  RULY  and  sadly,  a  majority  of 
America's  young  adults  (19  to  29 
years  old)  have  almost  nothing  to 
do  with  the  church.  About  22  mil- 
lion in  this  age  group — 75  to  80 
percent — live  in  urban  areas. 

Once,  mature  adults  could  say 
they  were  "escaping"  from  childish 
and  perhaps  distorted  memories  of 
hometown  churches.  Today  in  the 
cities,  most  young  people  don't 
care  enough  even  to  disagree  with, 
let  alone  listen  with  interest  to,  the 
Christian  Gospel. 

Finding  ways  to  meet  this  critical 
situation  with  immediate  and  prac- 
tical steps  was  the  task  of  a  Young 
Adult  Strategy  Conference  this 
summer  at  Highland  Park,  111.  At- 
tended by  60  persons  having  special 
concern  and  involvement  in  this 
problem,  it  was  sponsored  by  the 
Methodist  Board  of  Education. 
Bishop  W.  McFerrin  Stowe  of 
Topeka,  Kans.,  presided. 

After  three  days  of  "action  re- 
search" reports,  conferees  approved 
a  major  recommendation  that  the 
Secretarial  Council  of  the  Inter- 
board  Commission  on  the  Local 
Church  move  at  once  to  launch  a 
strong  new  effort  aimed  at 
reaching  the  young  moderns.  Any 
such  immediate,  interagency  action 
will  profit  from  the  considerable 
momentum  built  up  during  the 
board's  four-year  Older  Youth- 
Young  Adult  Project  which  ended 
September  1. 

To  implement  the  interboard 
action,  it  was  proposed  that  a  na- 
tional staff  of  at  least  four  full-time 
persons  be  assigned  at  once  as  "task 
force  specialists."  These  persons 
would  be  available  to  work  in 
different  cities  to  identify  needs,  ar- 
range community-wide  support  for 
a  young  adult  ministry,  and  train 
local  people,  both  pastors  and  lax- 
men,  for  a  new  style  of  Christian 
servanthood. 

Young  ministers  from  the  Board 
of  Education,  the  Board  of  Evan- 
gelism, and  other  general  boards 
should  make  up  the  four-man  na- 
tional "staging  group,"  the  confer- 
ence recommended.  It  was  empha- 
sized that  this  team  should  be  more 
than  "educational,"  more  than 
"evangelical" — rather,  that  its  con- 
cern should  be  with  the  whole 
spectrum  of  young  adult  hopes, 
needs,  despairs,  and  opportunities. 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  con- 
ferees heard,  there  exists  an  identi- 
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fiable  young  adult  culture  whose 
members  give  it  fierce  allegiance. 
They  will  not  or  cannot  commit 
themselves  to  many  of  the  values 
and  institutions — the  church  among 
them — of  the  adult  culture.  For 
this  reason,  the  bold  new  ministry 
should  be  metropolitan,  using  all 
kinds  of  community  resources 
rather  than  depending  solely  on 
church  denominational  energies 
and  financing. 

Basic  text  for  the  conference  was 
a  230-page  report  packed  with  re- 
search data  and  theological  and 
sociological  insights. 

Research  for  the  sharply  focused 
report  was  conducted  in  Denver, 
Dallas,  Kansas  City,  New  York, 
San  Francisco,  and  Wilmington, 
Del.  Data  was  gathered,  as  a  young 
adult  would  put  it,  "where  the  ac- 
tion is" — at  trade  school  or  city 
college  lounges,  ski  clubs,  in  coffee- 
houses and  nightclubs,  on  surfing 
beaches  and  street  corners. 

The  project  report  clearly 
showed  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  the 
various  urban  styles  of  living  and 
among  the  young  people  them- 
selves. The  conference  therefore 
recommended  no  national  program 
as  such,  but  a  general  national 
strategy — open,  flexible,  and  adapt- 
able to  individual  cities,  neighbor- 
hoods, and  groups. 

"We  are  proposing,"  said  Board 
of  Education  staff  member  Charles 
E.  Mowry,  "that  Methodism  desig- 
nate this  emerging  young  adult 
culture  as  a  priority  for  mission  and 
ministry  .  .  ." 

Recognition  of  the  priority  need 
for  a  ministry  to  unchurched  urban 
young  adults  sprang  from  months 
of  "looking,  listening,  and  learning" 
by  research  ministers  Ted  Mcllven- 
na  (San  Francisco),  Donald  W. 
Kauber  (Wilmington),  and  Noel 
Mann  (Dallas).  Findings  in  other 
cities  reflected  the  same  serious 
need  for  diagnosis  and  action. 

A  Manhattan  study  found  only 
615  young  adults  involved  with  14 
Methodist  churches  in  a  vicinity 
where  500,000  young  adults  live. 
A  Denver  survey  showed  only 
1,000  of  63,000  young  adults  had 
even  tenuous  ties  to  the  church. 

The  task  is  tremendous,  but  the 
need  is  clear.  For  the  future  of  the 
American  church,  a  significant  min- 
istry to  the  young  adult  generation 
must  be  accomplished — and  soon. 
— William  IIexzlik 


that   nation's  Viet  Nam  involvemer 
In  Sydney,  the  Rev.  James  M.  Lawsoij 
pastor  of  Centenary  Methodist  Churcij 
Memphis,  Term.,  said  that  if  gener 
elections  were  held,  North  Viet  Nj 
Ho  Chi  Minh  would  win. 

The    Hanoi    regime    leader    is 
garded   as    the   "George   Washingtc 
of  Viet  Nam,"  said  Mr.  Lawson,  whi| 
the  Saigon  government  does  not  ha\ 
the  essential  support  of  its  people. 

Urge  Laymen  to  New  Witnes 

The  times  call  for  a  deeper  lev 
of  witness  by  laymen.  This  point  v 
made  repeatedly  by  speakers,  in 
cussion  groups,   and  by  two  ori 
dramas  at  the  fourth  and  largest  co: 
vocation  of  Methodist  Men. 

Nearly  5,000  strong,  they  came  t 
the  Purdue  University  campus.  We 
Lafayette,  Ind.,  from  46  states  an 
Mexico.  The  conference  theme  w; 
My  Christian  Witness  in  Today 
World. 

Kexnoting  the  assembly,  Mavi 
Theodore  R.  McKeldin  of  Baltimor 
Md.,  said  the  virtue  of  democracy  " 
the  assumption  that  most  of  the  peop 
most  of  the  time  wish  to  know  an 
accept  the  truth.  If  that  assumptic 
is  false,  there  is  no  more  virtue 
democracy  than  there  is  in  the  mo 
monstrous  tyranny  ..." 

Iowa  Methodism's  Bishop  James 
Thomas  told  the  men  the  witness  I 
la\inen  today  "demands  and  deserv 
some  rigor  in  study,  some  serioi 
attempt  to  grasp  what  the  faith  is  i 
about,  some  open  wrestling  with  tl 
great  questions  of  life  and  the  curre 
issues  of  our  time." 

Another  speaker.  President  Andre 
D.  Holt  of  the  University  of  Tennessi 
in  Knoxville,  said  the  question  "A 
you  a  Christian?"  is  the  "most  insu 
ing,  yet  challenging  question  that  a 
be  asked  a  true  Christian." 

Amplifying  the  theme  of  witnes 
Bishop  Kenneth  W.  Copeland  of  Li 
coin,  Nebr.,  told  the  5,000  men,  "\\ 
do  not  bear  witness  to  a  certain  bran 
of  politics  or  to  a  certain  philosopr 
of  government  or  social  progress.  'W 
bear  witness  to  Christ  in  all  kinds  < 
political  situations  and  social  prol 
lems.  There  cannot  possibly  be  an 
'off  limits'  to  the  Gospel." 

A  two-phased  Methodist  Men  worl 
witness  program  was  launched  at  th 
Purdue  conference,  with  a  Communio 
offering  of  more  than  SS.000  eai 
marked  for  missionary  outreach 

Folk- Music  Evangelism  in  Pani 

Twilight  gathered  at  New  Salerj 
State  Park,  site  of  the  reconstructed 
village  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  youthfrl 
years,  and  so  did  300  campers. 

They  crowded  near  to  hear  the  fol  I 
music  of  the  Prairie  Ramblers  of  Cuh. 
Methodist  Church  in  central  Illinois 
Strumming  and  harmonizing,  the  Rami 
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The  Prairie  Ramblers,  of  Culxi  Meth- 
odist  Church  in  Illinois,  arc  composed 
of  (from  left)  Charles  Smart,  Janet 
Nelson,  the  lice.  John  Wilkey  and  his 

wife,  Eileen,  and  Kenneth  Williamson. 

>rs  drew  the  audience  into  a  song- 
t  and  then  paused  to  invite  spoken 
tness  to  Christ.  Responses  come 
dry  on  a  summer  night  in  the  open, 
lecially  alter  stirring  favorites  such 

Wabash  Cannonball  and  ageless 
nns  such  as  Amazing  Grace. 
The  Rev.  John  C.  Wilkey,  pastor  of 
■  Cuba  church,  organized  the  Ram- 
rs  a  year  ago.  He  takes  the  lead  on 
ndolin  or  guitar  and  is  joined  by 
arles  Smart,  MYF  president,  on 
ctric  guitar;  Kenneth  Williamson 
banjo;  Eileen  Wilkey,  the  pastor's 
e,  on  autoharp;  and  MYFers  Jane 
rper  and  Janet  Nelson,  vocalists, 
an  unconventional  evangelism  pilot 
•ject  this  past  summer,  the  group 
formed  at  various  fairgrounds, 
npsites,  and  local  churches. 
To  Pastor  Wilkey,  folk  music  is  one 
v  of  expressing  religion  in  art  form. 
Another  folk-song  troupe  in  Illinois 
ed  by  the  Rev.  Philip  R.  Richard- 

of  Dunlap  Methodist  Church.  His 
up  and  the  Prairie  Ramblers  alter- 
ed for  four  Saturday  nights  at  New 
em  in  midsummer.  As  a  result  of 
ir  experimental  evangelism,  Prot- 
int  ministers  of  nearby  Petersburg, 

continued  the  weekend  ministry. 

ten  Bicentennial  Contests 

siethodists  from  students  to  pastors 
compete  in  two  contests — for 
nns  and  essays — to  help  mark  the 
entennial  of  American  Methodism. 
The  winning  hymn,  which  may  be 
to  a  new  melody  or  an  existing 
e,  will  be  the  theme  hymn  for  the 
)th-anniversary  celebration,  April 
24,  1966,  in  Baltimore,  Md.  Prizes 
S100  and  $50  will  be  awarded  by 
Association  of  Methodist  Historical 
ieties;  deadline  is  January  1,  1966. 
Similar  prizes  will  be  given  in  each 
four   essay   categories — Methodist 


doctrine,  Methodist  lilt-  and  work,  de 

ClSive   episodes    in    Methodist    histor] 

and  Methodist  biography  (oi  a  leader 
who  died  before  L900).  Essays  are  to 
be  6,000  (o  lo.ooo  words  long;  mien 

tion  to  compete  must  lie  filed  l>\  ne\t 
March    I. 

I  )irect  all  inquiries  to  Dr.  \\ .  Guj 
Smeltzer,  Route  1.  \pollo,  Pa.  15613, 
or    to    conference    historical    groups, 

British  Methodists  Vote 
Go-ahead  on  Anglican  Union 

British  Methodists  have  taken  a 
seven-league  step  toward  eventual  re 
union  with  the  Church  of  England 
from  which  Methodism  sprang.  At  the 
same  time,  British  Methodists  ap- 
pointed a  commission  to  confer  on 
possible  union  with  The  Methodist 
Chinch  in  the  United  States. 

Meeting  in  Plymouth,  the  British 
Methodist  Conference — chief  govern- 
ing body  for  1.1-million  members — 
voted  three-to-one  approval  of  a  gen- 
eral merger  outline.  It  proposes  a  first 
stage  of  intercommunion  with  Angli- 
cans by  1968  (but  with  the  two 
churches  remaining  separate);  and  a 
second  stage  of  full  union  by   1970. 

Implementing  this  decision,  the  con- 
ference also  approved  the  establish- 
ment of  a  joint  24-member  commis- 
sion to  "thrash  out"  issues  of  possible 
dispute.  The  Anglican  Convocations 
of  Canterbury  and  York  endorsed 
formation  of  a  joint  commission  for 
union  last  May. 

The  Rev.  W.  Walker  Lee,  Meth- 
odist Conference  president,  said  the 
significance  of  the  "great  vote"  for 
merger  plans  should  not  be  under- 
rated, but  that  negotiations  do  not 
irrevocably  commit  Methodists  to 
union  with  Anglicans. 

The  joint  commission  must  first  iron 
out  questions  and  draft  legislation 
concerning  doctrine,  discipline,  and 
procedure.  Methodists  seek  clarifica- 
tion on  the  proposed  service  of  recon- 
ciliation for  joining  the  two  ministries. 

Several  other  issues  also  must  be 
resolved.  Among  them:  open  Com- 
munion, use  of  fermented  wine,  mar- 
riage discipline,  appointment  and 
function  of  Methodist  bishops,  the  role 
of  the  laity  in  church  councils,  the 
work  of  Methodist  lay  preachers,  and 
relations  with  world  Methodism  and 
other  free  churches. 

The  joint  commission's  union  plan 
will  be  presented  to  the  Methodist 
Conference  in  three  or  four  years,  be 
sent  to  Methodist  Synods  and  Quar- 
terly Meetings,  and  return  to  the  Con- 
ference for  a  final  vote. 

Concluding  their  session,  British 
Methodists  appointed  an  eight-mem- 
ber commission  to  discuss  possible 
union  with  American  Methodists.  This 
was  in  response  to  a  request  by  the 
1964     General    Conference    of    The 


Last  year  men  and  women  in  4502  club 
groups  sold  over  a  million  of  these  delicious 
cakes.  Free  Sample  Slices  (provided  by  Ben- 
son's) helped  them  sell.  Eight  out  of  ten  who 
tasted  a  sample  bought  a  cake.  Clubs  raised 
from  $50  to  $4,292  each  for  good  causes. 
This  fall,  sell  Benson's! 

THE  BEST  CAKE 

•  Prize  recipe— 75%  choice  fruits  and  paper- 
shell  pecans;  25%  rich  poundcake  batter. 

•  It's  sliced. 

•  Beautifully     packaged  —  moisture-proof 
wrapping  —  reusable  containers. 

•  Delicious  —  acclaimed  in  every  state  as 
the  best! 

•  Unconditionally     guaranteed    to    satisfy 
every  customer. 

THE  BEST  PROGRAM 

•  Proved  profitable  —  in  19,502  successful 
fund-raising  campaigns. 

•  $1.00  profit  per  cake  —  on  3-Pound  Main- 
seller. 

•  Bonus  Plan  — free  cakes  on  initial  ship- 
ment. 

•  Free  sample  selling  slices  to  help  make 
the  sale. 

•  Eye-catching  sales  aids  —  free. 

•  No  initial  investment. 

•  Freight  prepaid. 

•  Sold   exclusively  through   civic,   commu- 
nity, school  and  church  groups. 

For  complete  information  and  a  sample 
send  to 


BENSON'S  OLD  HOME  FRUIT  CAKE 
P.O.  Box  1432-UU 
Athens,  Georgia 

Yes,  please  rush  me  a  sample  of  Benson's 
Sliced  Old  Home  Fruit  Cake  and  more 
information. 


Name. 


Address. 
City 


Name  of  Organization. 


-State, 


-Zip. 


Position  in  Organization. 
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WESTWOOD  BEVERLEY  BYRD 

1916  -  !9rj.? 

lUUGKUt   or 

RAHRY   FLOCt   RtKH 

ASP 

ASK  I :  DflDCUS  BEVtRlEY  PYHl> 


Memorial  Bells  by  Schulmerich® — a 
stirring  and  lasting  tribute  to  your 
loved  one.  A  unique  and  wonderful 
gift  for  your  church.  Schulmerich 
Bells  are  the  finest  you  can  give  .  . . 
accepted  as  the  standard  of  the  world. 
There  is  one  to  fit  every  church  — 
grand  or  small. 

Schulmerich  Bells  are  a  gratifying 
gift  to  give  in  your  own  lifetime,  in 
your  own  name.  Appropriate  plaque 
if   you   wish.   Write   for   information. 

SCHULMERICH 

CARILLONS,  INC. 

31105  Carillon  Hill  •  Sdlcrsvillc,  Pa. 

World's    Most    Honored    Name 
in    Carillons.    Bolls.   Chimes 

(ffSTiailiniiuU  Of  Srhiilinn  i.'li  Carillons  Inc. 


Dr.    Mott 


Methodist  Church  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Dr.  Charles  A.  Sayre,  pastor  of  the 
Haddonfield  (N.J.)  Methodist  Church, 
brought  fraternal  greetings  to  the 
British  Conference.  In  connection  with 
his  visit,  it  was  announced  that  Mr. 
Lee  will  attend  the  bicentennial  cele- 
bration of  American  Methodism  next 
April. 

Tributes  to  Pioneer  Ecumenist 

Memorial  events  marking  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Dr.  John 
R.   Mott  were  held  by  many  groups 
around  the  world 
this    spring    and 
summer.  A  Meth- 
odist layman,  the 
noted  ecumenical 
and   missions 
leader  was  known 
as       the      "elder 
statesman  of  Prot- 
estantism" before 
his      death      ten 
years   ago  at  the 
age  of  89. 
A  winner  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize, 
Dr.  Mott  was  widely  remembered  for 
his  profound  influence  on  lay  activi- 
ties,   the    global    mission    effort,    the 
student  Christian  movement,  and  the 
development  of  interreligious  accord. 
Members  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  general  board  paid  tribute 
to  Dr.  Mott  at  their  June  meeting  with 
a  statement  noting  that  historians  of 
the    Christian    movement    have    said 
he  "might  well  be  described   as   the 
greatest  missionary  statesman  since  the 
Apostle  Paul." 

At  Upper  Iowa  University,  a 
Methodist-related  school  when  Dr. 
Mott  attended  it,  the  NCC's  Dr.  R.  H. 
Espy  said,  "He  was  a  pioneer  of  the 
far  horizons,  always  a  Christian  am- 
bassador." 

Dr.  Claud  D.  Nelson  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews, 
longtime  associate  of  Dr.  Mott  in 
YMCA  work,  recalled  that  "he  was 
almost  certainly  individually  respon- 
sible for  securing  more  contributions 
for  religious  causes  than  any  other 
individual  who  has  yet  lived." 

At  Dr.  Mott's  death,  it  was  said 
that  "his  ideas  became  institutions." 
Among  them:  the  World  Student 
Christian  Federation,  the  international 
Committee  of  the  YMCA,  the  Inter- 
national Missionary  Council — and 
ultimately,  the  World  Council  of 
Churches. 

Plan  Youth,  Adult  Materials 

Plans  to  publish  new  church-school 
curriculum  materials  for  youth  and 
adults  have  been  announced  by 
officials  of  The  Methodist  Publishing 
House  and  the  Methodist  board  of 
Education. 

Release  of  the  materials  will  bring 


new  study  helps  to  Methodists  of  i 
ages  before  the  end  of  the  decade. 

Publication  of  new  junior  ai 
senior-high  youth  materials — for  Su 
day-morning  classes,  weekend  stud 
and  summer  schools  of  religion — is  s 
for  the  fall  of  1968. 

New  adult  curriculum  materials  w 
be  introduced  in  two  phases — a 
course  in  the  fall  of  1967  and  a  sei 
series  two  years  later. 

Circulation  of  Christian  Studies 
Methodist     Children,     introduced 
local   churches   last   fall,   has   push 
use  of  curriculum  material  for  child 
to  an   all-time  high.   Nine  out  of 
youngsters      enrolled      in      Method 
church    schools    are    exposed    to 
series,  it  is  estimated. 


Observers  at  Vatican  Counci 

Seven  Methodists,  four  of  the 
from  the  United  States,  now  are 
Rome  as  official  observers  at  the  Se 
ond  Vatican  Council's  fourth  sessio 
which  convened  September  14. 

Only  three  seats  in  St.  Peter's  Basi 
ca  are  assigned  to  Methodism.  Tl 
denomination's  observers  will  serve 
rotating  teams  because  of  seating  lin 
tations  and  their  own  prior  comm: 
ments  and  regular  duties. 

U.S.    Methodist    observers    indue 
Bishop  Fred  Pierce  Corson  of  Phil 


New  Congregations 

While  there  are  more  Method 
churches  than  post  offices  in  the  Uniti 
States,  new  congregations  are  not  bei- 
formed  as  rapidly  as  existing  church 
are  closed.  Countering  this  trend,  he 
are  some  infant  congregations  report 
bv  the  Methodist  Board  of  Evangelisi 
listed  with  charter  date,  organizing  paste 
and  charter  membership: 


I 


Transfer,  Pa. — Trinity  Methodist  Chuo 
of  Pymatuning  Township,  April  11.  Do 
aid  V.   Lintelman:   50  members. 

Pompano  Beach,  Fla. — North  Distri 
Methodist  Church,  April  18.  L.  VV.  Hotc 
kiss;   47   members. 

Alamogordo,  N.Mex. — Wesley  Metho 
ist  Church,  April  25.  Gerald  L.  Whit 
79  members. 

Reston,       Va. — Redeemer       Methodi 
Church,    May    16.    ).    Robert    Regan; 
members. 

Greenfield,      Wis. — Christ      Methodi 
Church,    May    16.    William    Morton 
members. 

Fredericksburg,       Va. — St.        Matthia 
Methodist   Church,    May    23.   William 
Terry;  42  members. 

Thomasville,  Ga. — Morningside  Met! 
oclist  Church,  May  28.  Arthur  H.  Fusse 
75  members. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Fellowship  Commun 
t\  Methodist  Church,  June  6.  Michac 
Kundrat;  30  members. 

New  Methodist  congregations  shoul 
be  reported  directly  to  the  Rev.  Charle 
D.  Whittle,  Board  of  Evangelism,  190 
Grand   Ave.,  Nashville,  Tenn.  37203. 
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Needs 

Your 

Love 


Little  Kim  was  abandoned  by  her  mother 
1  an  alley  of  Seoul,  Korea.  She  was  found 
urled  up  behind  a  box,  shivering,  hungry 
rid  frightened. 

Her  G.I.  father  probably  doesn't  even 
now  she  exists.  And  since  Kim  is  a  mixed- 
lood  child,  no  relative  will  ever  claim  her. 
Only  your  love  can  help  give  little  Kim, 
ad  children  just  as  needy,  the  privileges  you 
ould  wish  for  your  own  child. 
Through  Christian  Children's  Fund  you 
in  sponsor  one  of  these  youngsters.  We  use 
le  word  sponsor  to  symbolize  the  bond  of 
ive  that  exists  between  you  and  the  child. 
The  cost?  Only  $10  a  month.  Your  love  is 
;monstrated  in  a  practical  way  because  your 
toney  helps  with  nourishing  meals  .  .  .  medi- 
il  care  .  .  .  warm  clothing  .  .  .  education  .  .  . 
nderstanding  housemothers  .  .  . 
And  in  return  you  will  receive  your  child's 
;rsonal  history,  photograph,  plus  a  descrip- 
on  of  the  orphanage  where  your  child  lives, 
ou  can  write  and  send  packages.  Your  child 
ill  know  who  you  are  and  will  answer  your 
tters.  Correspondence  is  translated  at  our 
verseas  offices. 

(If  you  want  your  child  to  have  a  special 
ft — a  pair  of  shoes,  a  warm  jacket,  a  fuzzy 
I  ear — you  can  send  your  check  to  our  office, 
id  the  entire  amount  will  be  forwarded, 
ong  with  your  instructions.) 
Will  you  help?  Requests  come  from  or- 
hanages  every  day.  And  they  are  urgent, 
'hildren  wrapping  rags  on  their  feet,  school 
ooks  years  out  of  date,  milk  supplies  ex- 
lusted,  babies  abandoned  by  unwed  mothers. 
Since  1938  thousands  of  American  spon- 
>rs  have  found  this  to  be  an  intimate,  person- 
)-person  way  of  sharing  their  blessings  with 
oungsters  around  the  world. 
Little  Kim  and  children  like  her  need  your 
>ve — won't  you  help?  Today? 
Sponsors  urgently  needed  for  children  in: 
idia,  Hong  Kong,  Korea,  Japan,  Formosa, 
razil. 


Write  today:  Verbon  E.  Kemp 

/-CHRISTIAN  CHILDREN'S  FUND,  lnc.v 


Richmond,  Va.  23204 


27  Years  Service 


I  wish  to  sponsor  a  q  boy 
(Country) 


D  girl  in 
or, 


Name. 


□  Choose  a  child  who  needs  me  most. 
I  will  pay  $10  a  month  ($120  a  year) 

I  enclose  my  first  payment  of  $_ 


Address. 
City 


State. 


.Zip. 


Send  me  child's  name,  story,  address,  and 
picture. 

,.,.,.  .  Canadians:  Write  1407  Yonge,  Toronto  7. 

I  cannot  sponsor  a  child  but  want  to  give      Government  Approvedi  Registered  (VFA- 

080)  with  Ad  visory  Committee  on  Voluntary 
D  Please  send  me  more  information    TGI 05     Foreign  Aid.  Gifts  are  tax  deductible. 
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He 

Helped 

This 

Town 


'NO'  to  Extremists 


w. 


HEN  well-organized  politi- 
cal extremists  mounted  a  campaign 
this  year  to  gain  control  of  an 
18,000-student  school  district  in 
Southern  California,  a  Methodist 
minister  took  the  crucial  first  step 
in  opposing  them — and  saw  his 
effort  rewarded  at  the  polls. 

The  Rev.  Vickrey  Dougherty, 
for  14  years  pastor  of  the  First 
Methodist  Church  of  Covina,  is  a 
native  of  the  area  where  he  lives 
and  works.  Over  the  years,  he  has 
watched  the  ebb  and  flow  of  poli- 
tics in  what  has  been  called  the 
heartland  of  extremism. 

But  this  spring,  he  was  particu- 
larly concerned.  With  two  school 
board  seats  at  stake,  the  extremists 
lined  up  solidly  behind  two  can- 
didates while  seven  middle-of-the- 
roaders  were  taking  strength  away 
from  each  other.  Mr.  Dougherty 
thought  back  to  the  election  two 
years  before.  "Extremists  elected 
a  trustee  then,"  he  recalls,  "while 
another  of  their  candidates  lost  by 
only  8  votes,  and  a  third  bv  onlv 
about   100." 

It  seemed  inevitable  that  the  ex- 
tremists' candidates  would  win  this 
time  unless  the  moderates  could 
concentrate  their  votes.  The  ex- 
tremist groups  wanted  to  abolish 
counseling  and  psychological  test- 
ing in  the  schools.  They  wanted  to 
block  teaching  and  discussion 
about  the  United  Nations  and  ban 
the  teaching  of  evolution. 

Many  of  these  are  the  same  peo- 
ple who.  led  by  two  state  senators, 
tried  unsuccessfully  in  May  to  oust 
Bishop  Gerald  Kennedy  from  the 
state  board  of  education.  Mr. 
Dougherty  knew  four  of  the  seven 
moderates  and  recognized  that  all 
of   them.    Democrats    and    Bcpub- 
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licans,  had  the  same  basic  ideas. 
So  he  invited  the  seven  to  a  meet- 
ing where  they  could  talk  out  the 
problems.  "That's  all  I  did,"  says 
Mr.  Dougherty. 

It  was  all  he  had  to  do.  After  the 
meeting  five  candidates  withdrew 
and  threw  their  support  behind  in- 
dustrialist Mel  Berkman  and  Dr. 
Donald  Jackson,  president  of  the 
Covina  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
"They  won  a  decisive  majority  of 
all  votes  cast,"  says  Mr.  Dougherty, 
"and  enough  interest  was  created 
that  almost  twice  as  many  people 
went  to  the  polls  this  time." 

Mr.  Dougherty  went  into  action 
to  preserve  what  he  considers  to 
be  a  fundamental  of  democracy. 
"If  you  are  going  to  have  a  demo- 
cratic election,"  he  says,  "the  ones 
elected  should  be  chosen  by  the 
majority." 

Dr.  Jackson  received  3,501  votes 
and  Mr.  Berkman  2,986.  The  two 
extremist  candidates  received  2,069 
and  1,733. 

Mr.  Dougherty  has  been  praised 
by  the  winning  side  for  saving  the 
district  from  an  "extremist  take- 
over" and  criticized  by  others  for 
"meddling."  He  accepts  the  criti- 
cism and  explains:  "I  have  people 
in  my  church  on  both  sides,  so 
what  I  did  I  did  as  a  private  citi- 
zen. I  don't  believe  I  should  use 
my  pulpit  or  my  influence  as  a 
minister  to  sway  people  politically. 
But  as  a  private  citizen,  I  do  have 
rights    and    convictions." 

He  points  out  that  an  aroused 
majority  can  be  just  as  successful 
in  any  other  community  where  a 
tight-knit  minority  is  trying  to  win 
power — if  only  someone  will  take 
the    first    step. 

— William  Wingfield 


delphia,  Pa.,  president  of  the  World 
Methodist  Council;  Dr.  Albert  C.  Out- 
ler,  theology  professor  at  Southern 
Methodist  University,  Dallas,  Texas; 
Dr.  William  R.  Cannon,  dean  of 
Emory  University's  Candler  School  of 
Theology,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  and  Dr.  Bob- 
ert  E.  Cushman,  dean  of  Duke  Uni- 
versitv's  Divinity  School,  Durham, 
N.C.  ' 

Methodist  observers  from  tbree 
other  countries  are  Dr.  Harold  Boberts 
of  Bichmond  College,  Surrey,  En- 
gland, immediate  past  president  of  the 
World  Methodist  Council;  Dr.  Jose 
Miguez,  president  of  Union  Theologi- 
cal Seminar)-,  Buenos  Aires,  Argen- 
tina; and  Dr.  Emerito  Nacpil,  profes- 
sor at  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
Manila,  the  Philippines. 

All  except  Dr.  Miguez  and  Dr. 
Xacpil  were  observers  at  the  Vatican 
Council's   1964  session. 

///  Wind  Blows  Church  Union 

Pittsfield,  Ohio,  a  crossroads  com- 
munity not  far  from  Cleveland  and 
Lake  Erie,  is  still  recovering  from  a 
Palm  Sunday  tornado  that  left  14  of 
its  106  citizens  dead,  many  others  in- 
jured, and  most  buildings  destroyed 
or  damaged. 

Completely  leveled  were  Pittsfield's 
two  churches — the  United  Church  of 
Christ  and  the  Methodist  church, 
along  with  the  Methodist  parsonage. 
Clean-up  crews  found  the  Methodist 
pews  splintered;  only  an  altar  cross 
and  a  Christian  flag  were  salvaged 
from  the  rubble  left  by  the  black 
funnel. 

After  the  storm,  members  of  the 
two  churches  decided  to  unite  and 
form  the  Pittsfield  Community 
Church.  Plans  were  made  to  build  I 
new  church  on  the  Methodist  prop- 
erty, and  a  parsonage  where  the 
United  Church  once  stood.  Leading  in 
this  grassroots  merger  was  the  Bev. 
Norman  Everard,  a  part-time  Method- 
ist supply  pastor  whose  workaday  job 
is,  ironically,  chief  meteorologist  at 
Cleveland's  metropolitan  airport. 

The  Bev.  H.  J.  Wiant.  Norwal 
(Ohio)  District  superintendent,  esti- 
mates that  about  70  percent  of  Pitts- 


CENTURY  CLUB 

One     Methodist,     who     has 

passed  the  century  mark  in  life, 
joins  the  Together  Century 
Club  tliis  month.  He  is: 

Robert  Kelley,  101,  Sparland,  III. 

When    nominating    a    person 
for  the  Century  Club,  please  he 

certain  to  give  ]>rcsent  address. 
birth  date,  and  the  church  where 
the  nominee  is  a  member. 
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eport  to  thoughtful  laymen 


Department  of  the  Ministry  Survey 
Shows  MINISTERS  INCOME  Lags 

Are  you  Glad  you  Didn't 

6H00S6TH6  MINISTRY? 


linisters  have  those  same  financial  problems  that  face 
1  of  us  but  with  an  income  considerably  less  than  that 
rned  by  the  average  layman. 

A  recent  survey  deals  with  the  income  of  Protestant 
:rgvmen  in  the  United  States  in  1963  and  covers  15 
ajor  communions.  It  is  an  amazing  collection  of  fiscal 
cts,  with  both  national  and  local  implications.  No  sec- 
>n  of  our  country  stands  out  as  being  particularly 
nerous  to  its  ministers. 

One  conclusion  evident  from  the  survey  is  that  min- 
ers' salaries  are  not  realistically  aligned  with  their  years 

experience.  The  average  salary  and  allowance  of  a 
wly  ordained  minister  with  1-4  years'  service  is  $5814*. 
ie  average  reported  for  a  minister  with  20-24  years' 
rvice  is  $7317*.  The  $1503  difference  represents  an 
tnual  wage  increase  of  $75.15. 

A  private  industry  with  this  outlook  would  find  it  im- 
>ssible  to  hire  or  hold  a  specialist  in  almost  any  position. 
To  make  this  comparison  even  more  pointed,  the  sur- 
y  matched  clergy  with  laymen,  ages  25  and  over,  each 
ving  a  like  number  of  school  years. 
With  17  or  more  years  of  school,  the  average  income 
r  the  layman  is  $8434.  Ministers  with  an  equal  number 

years  in  college  and  seminary  have  a  cash  income,  on 

e  average,  of  $5322,  a  whopping  difference  of  $3112. 

Still  another  way  of  looking  at  the  problem  is  to  con- 

Itst  the  1963  median  salaries  of  these  ministers  with  1963 

msus  figures  of  median  income  of  full  time  male  work- 


ers, ages  14  and  over. 

Twelve  occupational  classifications  were  used  and 
clergymen  ranked  9th  in  the  rating.  The  following  table 
shows  the  relative  positions: 

COMPARISON  OF  PROFESSIONAL  INCOMES 


Teachers.  .  .  (elementary  to  college)  .  .  .  $6950  (to  $8163) 
Engineers $951 2 

Self  employed  professionals 

(including  Medical) $10,932  -$12,678 

CLERGY $6358 


The  median  salary  of  clergymen  was  just  $815  above 
the  12th  and  lowest  position.  Actual  cash  income  of  the 
clergy  was  less  since  the  $6358  included  an  $1800  allow- 
ance for  rental,  utilities  and  fees. 

The  survey  has  no  answer,  makes  no  recommendations. 
It  is  a  problem  to  be  faced  and  solved  by  each  congrega- 
tion. For  the  clergyman  there  is  no  "Help  Wanted- 
Ministers"  on  the  classified  page.  There  are  no  bargaining 
tables,  picket  lines  or  contracts. 

The  decision  rests  in  the  hands  of  the  thoughtful  laymen 
in  each  congregation.  It  is  one  that  must  be  confronted 
and  resolved  at  regular  intervals. 

What  better  place  to  say  .  .  .  "Do  unto  others  .  .  ." 

*These  figures  include  the  median  rental  value  of  the  parsonage 
at  $1300  annually. 
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SINCE     1900 


MINISTERS    LIFE   and  casualty  union 

Ministers  Life  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota  554.16  •  30  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto  5,  Ontario 

A  Mutual  Insurance  Company 


sprints  of  this  message  for  distribution  to  your  Trustees  and  Board  members  are  available  on  request. 
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$980 
takes  you 
back 

1965 
years 


Lufthansa  Tours  of  the  Bible  Lands. 

In  Bethlehem,  you  leave  the  20th  Century 
and  turn  back  to  Christianity's  birth. 

Greek  and  Roman  churches  shelter  the 
sacred  Grotto  of  the  Manger.  Close  by 
are  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  the  Garden 
of  Gethsemane,  where  you  can  meditate 
on  Christ's  own  hallowed  ground. 

Now  you  are  in  Jerusalem.  You  walk 
streets  that  once  knew  the  footsteps  of 
Jesus  and  His  disciples.  Before  you  is 
the  fortress  of  Antonio  where  Christ  was 
tried  before  Pilate.  Follow  the  way  of  the 
Cross  to  Calvary  and  the  Chapel  of  the 
Crucifixion.  Stand  in  awe  in  the  Upper 
Chamber  of  the  Last  Supper.  You  can  al- 
moft  feel  His  presence. 

For  15  days  you  travel  to  places  every- 
one's familiar  with,  but  few  people  actu- 
ally see.  Nazareth.  Damascus.  The  Dead 
Sea.  Jericho.  The  River  Jordan.  Beirut. 
Cairo  and  the  Valley  of  the  Kings. 

Why  shouldn't  you  see  them? 

Lufthansa's  arranged  it  so  you  can. 

Hotels,  sightseeing  trips,  most  meals, 
round-trip  Economy  jet  fare  are  all  in- 
cluded. Even  extension  trips  to  Turkey 
and  Greece,  or  Rome,  if  you  wish,  at 
slight  additional  cost. 

Go  anytime— from  now  to  December. 

Incidentally,  you  might  even  make  this 
trip  free,  as  a  tour  conductor.  You  arrange 
a  group;  Lufthansa  arranges  all  the  rest. 

See  your  Travel  Agent.  Or  send  the 
coupon. 

Lufthansa 

German  Airlines 

Dept.ElO,  410  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022 

Please  s^nd  me  details  of  LuMhansa's  Bible  Land  Tours. 

1  |  Please  send  me  details  about  Lufthansa's  Touc  Cundiuiof 
Program. 
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field  Methodists  will  join  the  united 
church,  and  lie  adds  that  the  project 
has  attracted  wide  support.  As  one 
example,  he  says,  "A  fine  Jewish  con- 
tractor has  offered  to  donate  his  ser- 
vices to  build  the  new  church  and 
parsonage." 

Race  Committee  Begins  Work 

A  committee  of  seven  bishops 
named  to  study  race  in  The  Methodist 
Church  began  its  work  recently  by 
electing  Bishop  Paul  E.  Martin  of 
Houston,  Texas,  as  its  chairman  and 
Bishop  Lloyd  C.  Wicke  of  New  York 
City  as  secretary. 

The  committee  was  formed  by  the 
Council  of  Bishops  at  its  spring  meet- 
ing in  Houston,  and  was  asked  to  im- 
plement steps  in  the  transfer  of  an- 
nual conferences  from  the  racially- 
constituted  Central  Jurisdiction  into 
the  geographic  jurisdictions  and  also 
to  implement  the  merger  of  annual 
conferences  within  jurisdictions. 

The  seven  will  meet  again  in  No- 
vember and  will  report  to  the  Council 
of  Bishops  regular  autumn  meeting, 
November  16-19,  in  Seattle,  Wash. 

Members  of  the  committee,  in  ad- 
dition to  Bishops  Martin  and  Wicke, 
are  Bishops  Roy  H.  Short,  Louisville, 
Ky.;  Richard  C.  Raines,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.;  Eugene  M.  Frank,  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
Charles  F.  Golden,  Nashville,  Tenn.; 
and  Paul  Hardin,  Jr.,  Columbia,  S.C. 

Methodists  in  the  News 

Roy  A.  Perry,  Miami,  Fla.,  banker 
and  licensed  Methodist  lay  preacher, 
has  been  awarded  the  Edgar  J.  Helms 
Award  of  the  Goodwill  Industries  of 
America. 

Horace  Burrell  now  is  warden  at 
historic  Old  Rectory,  boyhood  home 
of  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  at  Ep- 
worth,  England,  succeeding  the  Rev. 
W.  Le  Cato  Edwards. 

Francis  L.  Dale  will  become  presi- 
dent and  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  October  1.  An 
attorney,  he  is  a  past  president  of  the 
Council  of  Churches  of  Greater  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Miss  Virginia  S.  Henry,  Oklahoma 
City,  will  edit,  produce,  and  distribute 
newsletters  from  more  than  1.500 
Methodist  missionaries  as  the  newly 
appointed  director  of  the  Department 
of  Field  Interpretation,  Methodist 
Board  of  Missions. 

The  Hymn  Society  of  America  has 
published  a  volume  of  65  hymns  and 
religious  poems  written  by  William 
Watkins  Reid,  retired  director  of  the 
Department  of  News  Service  of  the 
Methodist  Board  of  Missions. 


REGISTERED  NURSES 


WORK  IN  A  GREAT 
METHODIST  HOSPITAL 

OPPORTUNITIES  for  Registered  Staff  Nurses  to 
live,  work,  ond  study  at  a  700-bed  teaching 
hospital  affiliated  with  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity. Salary,  based  upon  experience,  S450-S630. 
Attractive  benefits.  Orientation  and  inservice 
program.    Also    openings    for    L.P.N.'s. 

ONE  BLOCK  from  Lake  Michigan.  Near  beau- 
tiful  North  Michigan   Avenue  shopping  area. 

ACCREDITED  School  of  Nursing,  diploma 
program. 

WRITE  DIRECTOR  OF  NURSING 

Chicago  Wesley 
Memorial    Hospital 

250    E.    Superior,    Chicago,    III.      60611 


Encourage  home  worship 
with  this  unique  aid 
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MY  DEVOTIONS 

The  magazine  used  by 

155,000  CHILDREN 

8  to  13  years  old 

Teach  early  —  to  your  child  or  Sunday 
school  classes  —  the  joy  of  private 
meditation  !  Brief,  lively  readings  and 
modern  format  hold  a  child's  interest, 
show  how  Christ  affects  today's 
world.  Includes  suggested  Bible  read- 
ing and  prayer.  Published  monthly. 
Per  year,  $1.50  —  50  or  more  to 
one  address,  300  a  quarter.  Re- 
warding for  every  young  person. 

Order  bulk  subscriptions! 
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The  Revolution  We  Can't  Ignore 


•  OME  years  ago,  a  member  ol  our  staff  had  1 1  * « - 
experience  ot  driving  his  car  through  1 1  it*  eye  ol  a 
hurricane.  For  a  minute  or  two,  there  was  no  wind 
or  rain,  only  a  deceptive  stillness.  Then  the  eye  was 
left  behind,  and  the  storm  raged  again. 

Today,  our  churches  are  in  the  middle  of  a  hurri- 
cane, but  some  congregations  seem  to  be  in  the  eye 
of  the  storm — for  the  moment.  A  20th-century  refor- 
mation is  aborning  in  Christianity,  and  multitudes 
have  not  heard  even  the  thump  of  the  first  new  thesis 
being  nailed  to  the  church  door. 

Paradoxically,  some  people  are  learning  about  this 
new  reformation  not  in  their  churches,  which  should 
be  the  first  to  know,  but  from  secular  sources.  And 
it  is  big  news.  At  the  end  of  July,  for  example,  Look 
magazine  carried  a  sensitive  cover  story  on  the  cur- 
rent situation.  Other  mass-circulation  periodicals  also 
have  reported  at  least  many  of  the  skirmishes  which, 
in  sum,  constitute  the  revolution  in  American 
churches. 

Is  what  we  see  really  so  revolutionary?  Consider 
this  example:  Protestants  traditionally  have  criticized 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  for  being  monolithic, 
inflexible,  and  insular.  But  the  phenomenon  of  the 
Vatican  Council,  now  beginning  its  fourth  and  final 
session,  has  accelerated  much  of  what  has  happened 
in  Protestantism  in  the  past  three  years.  Seeing  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  throw  open  the  windows  and 
reexamine  its  ecclesiastical  health — in  full  view  of  the 
world — has  put  some  Protestants  to  shame. 

Moreover,  Protestants  who  work  and  pray  for  deep- 
reaching  church  renewal  sometimes  find  more  allies 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  than  in  their  own  de- 
nominations. It  has  been  suggested  that,  as  traditional 
Protestant-Roman  Catholic  suspicion  and  antipathy 
melt  away,  a  significant  new  polarity  will  find  pro- 
gressive Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  on  one  side, 
opposed  by  those  in  both  churches  who  cling  to  the 
past  and  steadfastly  refuse  to  confront  some  of  the 
living  issues  of  this  day.  Talk  about  a  new  reforma- 
tion! 

Even  so,  many  claim  that  what  we  see  happening 
all  around  us  is  merely  a  pocket  reformation,  of  the 
kind  the  churches  have  experienced  every  generation 
or  two.  And  yet,  there  is  much  evidence  that  this 
really  is  a  major  reformation,  the  biggest  upheaval 
since  Martin  Luther.  Not  only  the  ways  we  do  things 
as  churches  but  the  very  things  we  do — and  don't  do 
— are  under  heavy  fire. 

Because  revolutions  tend  to  be  messy,  with  few 
well-defined  battle  lines  and  many  separate  skir- 
mishes, they  are  difficult  to  evaluate  except  from  his- 
torical perspective.  But  contemporaries  are  making 
the  attempt,  and  we  can  learn  much  about  the  nature 
of  the  conflict  from  them — even  if  we  reject  their 
conclusions. 

One  such  man  is  Harvey  Cox,  assistant  professor  of 
theology  and  culture  at  Andover  Newton  Theological 
School.  He  begins  his  new  book,  The  Secular  City, 
with  the  statement  that  "the  rise  of  urban  civilization 
and  the  collapse  of  traditional  religion  are  the  two 


main  hullm.n  ks  ol  oiu  era  and  arc  close!)  related 
movements."  He  is  not  saying  that  Christianity  is 
dying.  Instead,  he  says,  we  ,nc  entering  a  new  age 
ol  secularization — freedom  from  supernatural  myths, 

superstitious,  and  tribal  customs,  and  a  recognition 
that  man  has  been  lilt  with  a  world  on  his  hands. 
Tins  new  freedom,  says  Cox,  includes  recognition 
that  "man  must  now  assume  the  responsibility  for  his 
world.  I  le  can  no  longer  shove  it  oil  on  some  religious 

power."  He  makes  a  sharp  distinction  between  secu- 
larization, which  he  sees  as  rooted  in  the  impact  of 
biblical  faith  on  history,  and  secularism,  which  he 
deplores  as  simply  another  tunnel-visioned  ideology 
that  functions  like  a  new  religion. 

Dr.  Cox  has  a  harsh  indictment  for  the  churches. 
For  the  most  part,  he  maintains,  they  arc  merely 
richer,  shinier  versions  of  churches  a  century  ago. 
In  a  day  when  change  constantly  accelerates,  when 
society  is  increasingly  mobile  and  technological,  the 
church  remains  a  patriarchal,  agricultural,  prescien- 
tific  relic. 

Two  others  who  have  sketched  both  the  reasons 
for  and  the  nature  of  the  revolution  are  British 
Anglican  Bishop  John  A.  T.  Robinson  (notably  in  his 
books  Honest  to  God  and  The  New  Reformation?) 
and  Australian  Methodist  minister  Colin  Williams  (in 
his  book,  Where  in  the  World?  and  its  sequel, 
Wliat  in  the  World?).  Running  through  their  writ- 
ings, too,  is  the  theme  that  the  church  has  sadly 
lagged  behind  the  times,  has  not  come  to  terms  with 
the  revolutionary  changes  in  the  ways  we  work  and 
live,  and  has  not  proclaimed  the  undiluted  Gospel  to 
all  men.  They  say,  in  effect,  that  unless  we  stop 
shadow-boxing  in  the  sanctuary,  our  churches — at 
least,  as  we  know  them  today — will  dwindle  and  die. 
And  yet,  theirs  is  a  lovers'  quarrel.  They  speak  as 
members  of  the  Christian  community.  Only  in  the 
disciplined  freedom  of  the  Christian  faith  do  they 
see  any  hope  for  mankind. 

Because  we  all  feel  most  comfortable  with  familiar 
ways  of  doing  things,  many  feel  threatened  by  the 
burgeoning  revolution  in  the  churches.  True,  it  will 
require  reassessment  of  many  ideas  and  practices  we 
once  accepted  without  questioning.  But  this  is  a 
process  we  take  as  a  matter  of  course  in  other  aspects 
of  our  daily  lives.  In  church  life,  as  in  business,  the 
minute  we  think  we  have  it  made  and  settle  back  to 
reflect  on  our  virtue  or  success,  we  are  clobbered  by 
the  competition.  Moreover,  Christianity  always  has 
been  a  revolutionary  movement,  equally  so  today  as 
it  was  2,000  years  ago. 

Finally,  laymen  should  not  get  the  idea  that  they 
have  little  part  in  the  renewal  of  the  church.  Ulti- 
mately, the  quality  of  the  Christian  faith  and  the 
relevance  of  the  church  rests  squarely  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  each  of  us.  Each  has  a  contribution  to  make. 
Whether  you  will  make  the  effort  to  help  shape  the 
new  reformation,  of  course,  is  something  only  you 
can  decide.  But  the  time  has  passed  when  you — or 
any  of  us  in  the  churches — can  elect  to  ignore  the 
revolution  in  our  midst. — Your  Editors 
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OU  DON'T  have  to  be  aroum 
James  Armstrong  Maekay  very  Ion 
to  know  that  he  relishes  his  ne 
job.  His  enthusiasm  is  so  contagious 
that  you   wonder  why  you   Devi 
thought   of   running   for   Congress 
yourself. 

Still,  after  watching  him  in  a 
tion  a  few  days,  it  becomes  cleai 
that  there  is  more  to  the  job  thar 
just  getting  yourself  elected.  Anc 
when,  with  refreshing  candor.  Mr 
Maekay  wonders  out  loud  whethei 
he  will  ever  learn  all  he  shoulc 
know  to  serve  most  effectively,  yoi 
appreciate  the  seriousness  of 
question  which  faces  every  newf 
elected  representative:  Just  how  dc 
you  learn  to  be  a  congressman 
anyhow? 

Mr.  Maekay  is  not  the  first,  ol 
course,  to  wonder.  Each  biennial 
election  of  U.S.  representatives 
brings  new  faces  to  Washington's 
Capitol  Hill.  Among  the  435  House 
of  Representatives  members  in  the 
current  S9th  Congress,  91  did  not 
sit  in  the  SSth.  Congressman  Mae- 
kay. representing  Georgia's  4th  Dis- 
trict, is  one  of  11  Methodists  among 
the  91  newcomers.  An  active 
churchman,  he  has  firm  convictions 
about  the  role  a  Christian  lavman 


At  the  statue  of  the  late 
Speaker  Sam  Rat/burn  in  the  new 
Rayburn  Building,  Mr.  Maekay  reealls 
iineting  "Mr.  Sam"  long  before 
his  own  election  to  Congress. 
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Kmong  the  435  members  oi  the  U.S.  House  ol  Representatives,  89th  (  ongress, 

ire  91  who  did  not  nit  in  the  88th    To  learn  how  one.  a  Georgia  Methodist  pastor's  son, 

ees  his  role  in  public  office,  we  went  to  Washington  to  visit  lames  A.  Mackay  .  .  . 

Freshman  Congressman 

U\l  by  Paige  Carlin         Pictures  by  George  P.  Miller 
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i  Washington  ...  A  congressman's  day,  Mr.  Mackay  has  learned,  involves  much  more  than  voting  on 
new  laws.  There  are  interviews  with  newsmen  (like  ABC's  Edward  P.  Morgan,  above  left); 
informal  visits  with  other  lawmakers  (like  Rep.  Harley  O.  Staggers  of  West  Virginia,  above 
right);  conversations  with  home-state  visitors  (like  Dean  J.  Whitney  Bunting  of  the  University 
of  Georgia,   below   left);    and  conferences   with   staff  aides    (like  John    Heritage,  below   right). 
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In  Atlanta  .  .   .  On  one  of  his  frequent  trips  home  to  Georgia's  4th  District,  Mr.  Mackay  poses  in  the 

living  room  of  his  home  with  daughter  Kathy,  son  Jim,  and  his  wife,  Mary  Caroline.  At  his  office 
in   Decatur,  he   catches  up   on   local  happenings  with  his  district  assistant,  Mrs.  Ed  Vinson. 


can  play  in  modern  U.S.  society. 

Like  many  other  members  of 
Congress,  Mr.  Mackay  (he  pro- 
nounces it  Mack-ie)  is  an  attorney. 
Behind  him  are  12  years  of  legisla- 
tive experience  in  the  Georgia  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  where  a  fellow  law- 
maker credited  him  with  being  "a 
catalyst  for  everything  worthwhile 
that's  happened  in  Georgia  since 
1946." 

Now,  at  46,  the  balding  Georgian 
finds  his  presence  in  the  federal 
Congress  something  of  a  surprise, 
considering  the  past  nature  of 
Georgia  politics.  Though  he  is  a 
Democrat  in  what  long  has  been  a 
solidly  Democratic  state,  he  also  is 
a  city  dweller  in  a  state  where  polit- 
ical power  long  has  been  concen- 
trated in  rural  sections.  That  situa- 
tion is  rapidly  changing.  Today  Mr. 
Mackay  is  fond  of  calling  himself 
the  first  product  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court's  historic  "one  man, 
one  vote"  decision  last  year,  which 
has  forced  the  reapportionment  of 
many  congressional  and  state  legis- 


lative districts  in  the  United  States. 

Georgia's  General  Assembly, 
with  Mr.  Mackay  a  member  at  the 
time,  acted  promptly  on  the  court's 
ruling,  allotting  2  of  the  state's  10 
congressional  districts  to  the  At- 
lanta area  which  formerly  had  only 
one.  A  resident  of  one  of  the  two 
new  districts,  Mr.  Mackay  won  his 
party's  nomination  for  the  4th  Dis- 
trict seat  without  opposition  and 
defeated  his  Republican  opponent 
last  November  by  16,000  votes. 

"Other  people  rail  at  the  Supreme 
Court  because  of  the  'one  man.  one 
vote'  decision.  I  rail  because  the 
court  did  not  make  the  decision 
sooner,"  says  Mr.  Mackay. 

Unabashedly,  he  declares  himself 
working  for  the  best  interests  of 
his  district.  "People  voted  for  me 
because  of  my  state  record,"  he 
observes.  "I'm  indifferent  as  to  how 
the  Washington  Post  thinks  I'm  do- 
ing. What  matters  is  how  I'm  doing 
in  the  minds  of  the  voters."  But  he's 
no  Southern  sectionalism  An  un- 
apologetic  Democrat,  he  generally 


supports  national  party  leadership, 
even  on  some  issues  which  lack 
popular  support  in  much  of  the 
South. 

A  look  at  Mr.  Mackay 's  district 
helps  explain  why  he  is  one  of  a 
new  breed  of  Southern  politician. 
The  4th  District  is  95  percent  urban 
and  suburban,  taking  in  the  eastern 
half  of  the  city  of  Atlanta  along 
with  suburban  De  Kalb  County 
around  Decatur  and  changing 
Rockdale  County  to  die  southeast. 
Among  Georgia  congressional  dis- 
tricts, the  4th  has  the  highest 
average  annual  income  per  family, 
lowest  unemployment  rate,  highest 
average  educational  level,  and  the 
highest  density  of  population. 

Its  racial  balance  is  about  the 
same  as  that  of  the  U.S.  population 
as  a  whole — one  fifth  Xegro.  four 
fifths  white.  In  the  midst  of  current 
voting-rights  turmoil.  Mr.  Mackay 
points  with  pride  to  the  fact  that 
the  ratio  between  Negro  and 
white  registered  voters  in  his  dis- 
trict roughly  corresponds   to  their 
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On  his  weekend  visits  liome,  Congressman   Mackay   reserves  time  for  family  and  church 
(Utilities,  but  he  is  in  demand  as  a  speaker  for  meetings  of  civic  organizations,  school  programs, 
and  political  events.  Here  lie  addresses  the  Greater  Atlanta  Council  of  Churches. 


itio  in  the  district's  population, 
lis  support  came  from  both 
roups. 

Though  firmly  committed  to  his 
\vn  party,  Mr.  Mackay  is  con- 
inced  that  the  South  would  bene- 
t  from  the  strengthening  of  a  two- 
arty  system.  He  sees  the  old  form 
f  the  Democratic  party — an  di- 
archy, he  calls  it — breaking  up  on 
le  rocks  of  change.  "It  wasn't  a 
De-party  system  we  had,"  he  says; 
it  was  a  no-party  system.  When 
.e  have  two  political  parties  in 
Georgia,  a  man  will  run  on  issues, 
ot  popularity.  We  will  be  able  to 
ote  for  policies,  not  personalities." 

As  a  freshman  congressman,  Mr. 
lackay  is  vitally  concerned  about 
ducation — his  own  and  that  of  the 
oters  back  home.  One  of  his  first 
ppearances  before  a  congressional 
ommittee  was  to  urge  intensified 
raining  sessions  for  new  congress- 
pen.  Attempting  to  learn  his  new 
luties  as  rapidly  as  possible,  he 
mends  considerable  time  on  the 
homework"  of  studying  proposals 
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before  his  committee — Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce — and  ma- 
jor bills  before  the  entire  Congress. 

Anxious  also  to  help  voters  back 
home  become  better  informed  on 
national  issues,  he  has  taken  special 
pains  to  build  a  mailing  list  for  his 
chatty  occasional  newsletter  and  to 
supply  Georgia  newspapers  and 
radio  and  television  stations  with 
reports  from  Washington. 

As  a  means  of  drawing  on  the 
experience  and  thinking  of  persons 
in  his  district,  he  also  has  organized 
a  series  of  "citizens  panels  for  prog- 
ress" to  bring  groups  of  Georgians 
together  for  the  study  of  important 
national  problems.  His  goal  is  to 
organize  a  permanent  citizens 
group  to  study  constantly  in  each  of 
some  30  fields — among  them,  agri- 
culture, crime  prevention,  educa- 
tion, labor-management  relations, 
public  safety,  poverty,  and  interna- 
tional relations.  By  sending  these 
groups  information  on  issues  pend- 
ing in  Congress,  Mr.  Mackay  hopes 
to  receive  grass-roots  evaluations  of 
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the  issues,  and  suggestions  for 
needed  laws. 

The  panels,  he  hopes,  also  will 
add  support  to  another  educational 
effort  he  has  launched:  bringing 
leading  government  figures  from 
Washington  to  his  district  for 
speeches  and  question-and-answer 
sessions  with  voters.  One  such  ven- 
ture already  has  proved  fruitful. 
Last  May,  Mr.  Mackay  invited 
David  Bell,  director  of  the  U.S. 
Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, on  a  whirlwind  14-hour  tour 
of  the  4th  District  to  explain  goals 
and  operations  in  the  program  to 
assist  developing  nations.  Mr.  Mack- 
ay called  the  experience  probably 
"the  most  satisfying  of  my  political 
career." 

Bringing  such  national  leaders  to 
Georgia,  he  feels,  serves  two  pur- 
poses: (1)  Georgians  learn  impor- 
tant national  problems  and  pro- 
grams, and  (2)  key  leaders  from 
other  parts  of  the  nation  get  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  a  major  south- 
ern city  and  a  reason  to  shed  stereo- 
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typed  ideas  some  may  have  about 
the  South. 

Jet-age  transportation  has  revo- 
lutionized communication  between 
many  congressmen  and  their  con- 
stituents. Only  a  few  years  ago,  rep- 
resentatives from  distant  states 
could  visit  their  home  districts  only 
a  few  times  a  year.  Now  air  travel 
enables  many  to  commute  home 
frequently. 

Mr.  Mackay  is  a  jet  commuter. 
As  he  puts  it,  "I  worship  in  my 
home  church  most  Sundays."  He 
can  leave  his  office  in  the  massive 
Longworth  Building,  across  Inde- 
pendence Avenue  from  the  Capitol, 
and  be  in  Atlanta  2M  hours  later. 
Because  he  likes  to  think  of  himself 
as  the  chief  link  between  individual 
citizens  and  their  federal  govern- 
ment, he  attaches  great  importance 
to  these  trips. 

"I  have  to  update  my  knowledge 
of  my  district  constantly  to  avoid 
the  trap  of  thinking  I  know  the 
area  simply  because  I've  lived  in  it 
31  years,"  he  explains.  The  rapidly 
growing  area  he  represents  adds 
an  average  of  1,700  residents  each 
month. 

Last  spring  and  early  summer, 
the  congressman's  family  remained 
at  home  in  Atlanta  where  daughter 
Kathy  was  a  sophomore  at  Meth- 
odist-related Emory  University 
( Mr.  Mackay 's  alma  mater )  and  son 
Jim  was  completing  his  junior  year 
at  Druid  Hills  High  School.  Mrs. 
Mackay  (Mary  Caroline),  is  a 
petite  and  attractive  woman  with 
penetrating  green  eyes.  She  and 
young  Jim  spent  the  summer  with 
Mr.  Mackay  in  Washington.  The 
family's  Atlanta  home,  comfortable 
but  not  pretentious,  is  located  a 
few  blocks  from  Emory  in  the 
northeast  Atlanta  suburbs.  The 
congressman's  district  office  is 
nearby  in  Decatur. 

Typical  of  Methodist  preacher's 
sons,  Mr.  Mackay  learned  about 
mobility  early.  Born  in  Fairfield. 
Ala.,  he  was  reared  in  Methodist 
parsonages  of  Birmingham.  Athens. 
and  Montgomery,  Ala.,  before  the 
family  moved  to  Georgia.  There, 
the  congressman's  lather,  the  late 
Dr.  Edward  G.  Mackay,  was  pastor 
of  Glenn  Memorial  Church  on  the 
Emory  University  campus  for  six 
years.  He  was  nearing  completion 
of  a  six-year  term  as  district  super- 


intendent at  his  death  in  1956.  A 
library  at  Glenn  Memorial  Church 
is  dedicated  to  his  memory.  The 
congressman's  mother,  now  77,  lives 
close  by  at  Wesley  Woods,  a  Meth- 
odist-related retirement  center,  and 
is  still  active  in  church  affairs.  Mrs. 
Mackay 's  mother,  Mrs.  L.  W.  Lee, 
is  the  "grandmother  in  residence" 
at  the  Mackay  home. 

Congressman  Mackay  speaks 
with  pride  of  his  father,  a  1905  im- 
migrant from  northern  Ireland  who 
was  a  Methodist  minister  46  years. 
One  of  Mr.  Mackay's  three 
brothers,  Donald,  also  chose  the 
ministry  and  is  pastor  of  Beach 
Methodist  Church,  Jacksonville 
Beach,  Fla. 
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_R.  Mackay's  own  inclinations 
long  have  been  in  the  direction  of 
public  service.  Election  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Emory  University  stu- 
dent body  was  his  first  "political" 
victory.  After  meritorious  service 
(Bronze  Star  Medal)  in  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  Reserve  during  World 
War  II  and  then  graduation  from 
the  Emory  law  school,  he  opened 
his  law  practice  in  Decatur  in  1947. 
His  name  is  still  on  the  door  there, 
but  a  young  partner  carries  the 
practice. 

He  won  his  first  term  in  the 
Georgia  House  of  Representatives 
in  1950  at  the  age  of  31  but  lost  the 
seat  in  1952.  ("Defeat  is  an  impor- 
tant lesson  in  a  politician's  educa- 
tion," he  observes  dryly. )  Voters  re- 
turned him  to  the  legislature  in 
1954  and  kept  him  there  until  the 
1964  congressional  campaign. 

Others,  too,  have  placed  confi- 
dence in  his  leadership.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Emory  board  of 
trustees,  a  former  president  of  the 
university's  alumni  association,  and, 
among  many  church  offices,  a  dele- 
gate to  the  1964  Southeastern 
Jurisdictional  Conference. 

As  a  state  legislator,  Mr.  Mackay 
won  a  reputation  for  leadership  of 
progressive  causes,  including  the 
successful  fight  to  kill  Georgia's 
outmoded  county-unit  system  of 
voting.  At  the  time  when  it  was 
politically  risky  to  do  so,  he  advo- 
cated reapportionment  of  the  state 
senate  and  insisted  that  the  public 
schools  be  kept  open  despite  racial 
desegregation.  Improvement  of  ed- 


ucational opportunities  for  all 
youngsters  continues  to  be  one  of 
his  chief  interests.  One  of  the  first 
bills  he  introduced  in  Congress 
called  for  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  as  a  counterpart  to  the 
existing  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. 

With  relatively  modest  personal 
wealth  (he  lists  "an  equity  in  my 
home,  the  usual  insurance,  a  beach 
cottage,  and  good  health"  as  his 
chief  assets),  Mr.  Mackay  found 
the  $60,000  cost  of  his  congressional 
campaign  "absolutely  staggering," 
and  confesses  he  might  have  been 
discouraged  from  running  had  he 
known  the  amount  in  advance.  His 
support  came  from  many  small  con- 
tributors, and  he  calls  himself  "a 
relaxed  politician"  because  he  owes 
no  political  debts  to  any  large 
donors. 

A  congressman's  salary  of  $30,- 
000  yearly  sounds  "astronomical"  to 
a  Methodist  preacher's  son.  Mr. 
Mackay  chuckles,  but  the  expense 
of  being  a  congressman  gobbles  it 
up  rapidly.  One  expense  he  avoids 
is  the  cost  of  liquor.  A  teetotaler, 
he  finds  it  no  problem  to  avoid 
drinking  on  the  Washington  social 
circuit. 

"You  don't  have  to  be  rich  to  be 
a  successful  politician,"  he  says,, 
"but  it  would  help."  Constituents 
aid  him  in  financing  his  newsletter 
reports,  trips  back  and  forth  to  At- 
lanta, radio  broadcasts,  and  certain 
other  expenses.  It  is  no  secret  thatl  ' 
he  expects  to  campaign  for  reelec- 
tion in  1966. 

Considering  the  expense,  the  ex- 
hausting pace,  and  the  burden  of 
responsibilities  which  go  with  the 
job,  why  does  a  man  like  James 
Mackay  want  to  be  a  congressman? 
There  is  the  prestige,  of  course,  and 
the  excitement  of  being  at  the  cen- 
ter of  national  life.  But  Rep.  Mack- 
ay's earnest  enthusiasm  suggests 
something  else.  It  has  to  do  with 
his  conviction  that  a  Christian  lay- 
man should  put  his  faith  into  ac- 
tion. For  him.  this  means  "using  the 
power  of  politics  and  government."" 

A  majority  of  Georgia's  4th  Dis- 
trict voters  last  year  saw  in  Mr. 
Mackay  the  kind  of  man  capable  of 
using  those  powers  effectively. 
Cautiously,  as  a  freshman  congress- 
man should,  he  is  learning.  D 
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My  Prayers 
Grew  Up,  Too! 


By  RUTH   RUNYON 


V 


S  A  LITTLE  girl,  barely  able  to 

ach  the  top  of  the  kitchen  table, 
once  desperately   prayed:   "Please, 

od,  don't  let  Mama  find  out  that  1 
uck  my  finger  in  the  cake  she  baked 
r  the  church  supper."  I  still  remem- 
:r  the  relief  1  felt  when  she  did 
id  out  and  1  paid  the  penalty. 
"Dear  God,"  I  pleaded  another 
rie,  "may  I  be  over  the  measles 
fore  the  church-school  picnic  next 
eek."  All  the  time  I  knew  I 
ouldn't  be,  but  I  harbored  a  faint 
)pe  that  God  would  make  an  ex- 
ption  in  such  an  important  case. 
My  childhood  prayers  were  child- 
i.  But  I  recall  vividly  the  day  my 
ayers  finally  grew  up — the  day  I 
irned  that  prayer  consists  of  more 
an  a  perfunctory  request  followed 
'  a  polite  "thank  you."  Our  two- 
ar-old  daughter  had  developed 
leumonia  and,  although  I  careful- 
obeyed  the  doctor's  instructions, 
e  failed  to  improve. 
"Please,  God,"  I  begged  tearfully, 
nake  her  well."  But  she  got  no  bet- 
r,  and  when  the  doctor  came  again 
was  near  hysteria.  After  examin- 
g  my  daughter,  he  took  me  into 
e  next  room.  The  dose  of  spiritual 
edicine  he  gave  me  has  had  a  last- 
g  effect. 

"You  know,  Ruth,"  he  said  quietly, 
'm  prescribing  the  best  treatment 
know  how  for  your  little  girl. 
ou're  following  my  instructions 
operly,  or  I  would  send  her  to  the 
aspital.  Now,  if  God  still  decides 
take  your  little  girl,  there  isn't 
lything  you,  or  I,  or  anyone  else 
n  do  about  it." 

Hard  as  the  words  were  to  hear 
id  believe,  I  knew  they  were  true, 
nd,  looking  deep  inside  myself,  I 
new  my  prayers  had  been  little 
lore  than  suggestions  to  God,  in- 
ead  of  pleas  for  courage  and  un- 
srstanding.  From  that  moment,  my 
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prayer  was:  "Not  my  will,  but  thine 
be  done." 

This  complete  acceptance  of — and 
taitb  in — God's  will  was  new  and 
strange  to  me.  My  whole  outlook 
changed.  And  by  putting  my  trust 
in  Him,  my  mind  was  freed  so  that 
I  might  follow  the  doctor's  instruc- 
tions even  more  carefully. 

Finally,  our  little  girl  did  get  well. 
I  have  never  ceased  thankin 
for  her  recovery,  but  I  am  equally 
grateful  for   the  opportunity   I   had 


"When  it  began  to  pour, 
Granddad  and  I  would  run 
jor  t/ie  nearest  corn  shoc\. 
There  we'd  sit  .  .  .  while  he 
spun  fascinating  tales." 


Sentence 
Sermons 


I  ROUDLY  we  sing,  "We've  a 
story  to  tell  to  the  nations,"  ne- 
glecting to  share  the  good  news 
with   our  nearest   neighbor. 

//  our  youtlis  are  to  make  peace 
in  tomorrow's  world,  they  must  ex- 
perience peace  in  today's  homes. 

A  ship  is  not  made  for  the  har- 
bor, nor  the  bird  for  a  nest; 
neither  is  man  made  for  the  storm 
cellar. 

Some  of  the  loudest  critics  of  ado- 
lescents sporting  cars  with  twin  tail 
pipes  are  adults  with  double  stan- 
dards. 

God  made  it  difficult  for  man  to 
pat  himself  on  the  back;  but  man, 
by  repeated  practice,  has  made  it 
easy. 

Some  knees  bend  only  under 
the  load  of  a  heavy  heart;  some 
eyes  open  only  after  the  head  is 
bowed. 

Christian  experience  teaches  us 
that  some  things  which  look  good 
are  bad  for  us,  and  some  things 
which  look  bad  are  good  for  us. 

The  breadth  of  our  influence 
for  good  depends  upon  the  depth 
of  our  concern  for  others. 

Real  religion  is  a  way  of  life,  not 
a  white  cloak  to  be  worn  only  on 
Sundays  and  then  tossed  aside  into 
the  weekday  closet  of  unconcern. 

Who  our  ancestors  were  is  not 
nearly  so  important  as  what  kind 
of  ancestors  we  will  be. 

Like  a  boy  on  a  bicycle,  we  get 
into  trouble  when  we  cease  going 
forward;  going  backward  is  cata- 
strophic. 

Life  is  a  strange,  two-sided  thing — 
a  dirge  to  chant  or  a  song  to  sing. 

— William  A.  Wuu> 
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to  learn  the  necessity  of  praying, 
"Not  my  will,  Father,  but  thine." 

Looking  back  across  the  years,  I 
can  see  clearly  how  prayer  has 
brought  me  to  a  better  understand- 
ing of  God's  will.  The  childish  re- 
quests ignored  and  the  prayers 
answered  mysteriously,  in  ways  I 
did  not  understand,  were  part  of  the 
learning  process.  When  I  prayed 
foolishly,  God  replied  by  giving 
blessings  for  which  I  lacked  the 
wisdom  to  ask. 

I  recall  how  exasperated  I  became 
when  God  didn't  answer  my  prayers 
about  our  horse,  Dolly.  She  was  our 
first  horse  when  wc  moved  to  the 
farm,  and  it  was  my  job  to  sit 
astride  her  bony  back,  guiding  her 
between  rows  of  vegetables  as  Daddv 
cultivated. 

Usually,  Dolly  behaved  sedately 
until  we  reached  the  end  of  a  row. 
Then  the  fun  would  begin.  If,  as 
she  turned,  the  trace  chains  so  much 
as  brushed  her  legs,  she  would 
plunge  and  kick  in  fright,  trampling 
down  the  tender  plants  all  about  her. 

I  would  close  my  eyes  each  time 
we  neared  the  end  of  a  row  and 
pray,  "Dear,  God,  don't  let  her  kick 
and  carry  on  this  time."  But  she  al- 
ways did,  and  I  never  could  under- 
stand why  God  didn't  do  something 
about  it. 

Then  we  soon  got  another  horse, 
Bessie,  a  model  of  good  deportment. 
As  she  moved  steadily  across  a  field 
in  the  warm  afternoon  sunshine,  set- 
tins;  her  bio;  hooves  down  carefullv. 
I  had  to  fight  to  keep  from  falling 
asleep  on  her  broad  back.  I  would 
lean  forward,  lay  my  head  on  her 
rippling  shoulders,  stroke  the  velvety 
neck,  and  whisper,  "Dear  God. 
thanks  for  Bessie." 

Some  of  my  brightest  memories  of 
growing  up  on  a  farm  center  around 
cornhusking  time.  It  had  special 
meaning  for  me,  because  that's  when 
Granddad  would  visit  us.  He  told 
marvelous  stories  which  always  be- 
gan, "Now   in   the  old  days  .  .  ." 

I  shall  never  forget  the  cornhusking 
season,  when  the  harvest  was  con- 
stantly interrupted  by  sudden 
showers.  When  it  began  to  pour. 
Granddad  and  I  would  run  for  the 
nearest  corn  shock.  Backing  his 
huge  frame  into  it.  he'd  make  a  sort 
of  tent  for  us.  There  we'd  sit,  wait- 
ing out  the  shower  while  he  spun 
fascinating   tales   of   his   bovhood. 


Whenever  it  looked  as  if  the 
clouds  were  breaking  away,  I'd  pray 
"Dear  God,  please  let  it  rain  a  little 
longer." 

I  no  longer  think  of  the  stories 
missed,  but  of  the  ones  I  heard 
and  my  prayer  now  is:  "Dear  God 
may  each  little  girl  and  boy  have  i 
Granddad  to  tell  them  stories  of  thi 
old  days." 

Sometimes,  of  course,  there  is  not 
time  to  pray,  and  all  we  can  do  u 
offer  thanks  to  God  for  granting  U! 
what  we  would  have  asked. 

Once,  while  driving  along  a  wind 
ing    country    road    while    the    foui 
children    clambered   over   the    seats  i 
I  came  to  a  sharp  curve.  I  couldn'l    ' 
see  or  hear  anything  ahead,  but  some  :c 
thing  made  me  pull  into  a  side  road 
No  sooner  had  I  done  so  than  a  huge 
tractor-trailer  truck  careened  aroum 
the  curve  and  roared  down  my  sidi 
of  the  road. 

I  managed  only  to  whisper  a  quiet 
"Thank   you,   God."   How   could  1 
have  expressed  in  words  what  I  fell  n 
at  that  moment? 

God  doesn't  answer  all  our  prayers 
of   course;    sometimes   he   gives   us  ft 
much  more  than  we  ask.  As  I  grew 
into  my  teens,  I'd  dream  romantically  z 
of  meeting  a  tall,  handsome  young    : 
man  with  dark  hair  and  a  creanM  i 
colored    roadster.    There    were    nt 
young    men    in    our    neighborhooc 
who  met  all  those  specifications,  but 
thought  one   would   appear  out  ol  : 
nowhere  and  sweep  me  off  my  fee 
and  into  his  heart. 

Perhaps  it  was  this  vision  which  & 
kept  me  from  seeing  that  I  was  fall- 
ing in  love.  My  voung  man  was  tall. 
but  not  dark.  His  hair  was  an  ordi 
nary  brown  color  and  his  eyes  blue 
He  wasn't  particularly  handsome 
just  strong  and  clean  in  mind  anc 
body.  His  hair  was  bushy,  not  wavv 
and  he  had  no  car.  We  walked. 

Now,  25  years  and  four  children 
later.  I  prav  humbly  and  sincerely, 
"Dear  God.  thank  you  for  not  send- 
ing a  tall.  dark,  handsome  man  with 
wavv  hair  and  a  cream  colored 
roadster   .   .   ." 

I  don't  pretend,  even  today,  that 
God  has  answered  all  my  requests, 
or  assumed  responsibility  for  solving 
all  my  problems.  That's  not  so.  But 
I  do  think  that  he  has  taught  me, 
through  praver,  to  accept  life's  dis- 
appointments more  graciously  and 
to  recognize  my  blessings. 
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The  modern  woman  shares  man)  oi  hei  grandmothei  s  goals  h>i  hei  home  and  family. 
But  she  lives  in  an  entirely  different  kind  oi  world,  It  is  high  time,  this  concerned  authoi  insists, 
for  church  and  community  to  come  to  terms  with  new  roles  many  women  play  in  modern  hit- 


Will  the  Real  Christian  Woman 

Please  Arise? 
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O  ONE  ever  doubted  that  my 
.randmother  was  a  good  Christian 
/oman. 

She  did  not  drink,  smoke,  dance, 
r  play  cards.  She  gave  the  children 

bath  on  Saturday  night  and  had 
hem  in  church  on  Sunday.  She 
/ent  to  Ladies  Aid  every  Thursday 
fternoon,  and  she  saved  egg 
loney  in  the  sugar  bowl  and  gave 

to  the  needy  and  the  heathen 
sough  the  Foreign  Missionary  So- 
iety. 

Grandmother  knew  who  the  good 
christian  women  were,  and  so  did 
veryone  else  living  in  her  farm 
ommunity. 

But  what  about  me?  Does  my 
ommunity  know  whether  I  am  a 
ood  Christian  woman?  By  what 
tandards  am  I  judged?  My  world 
;  not  my  grandmother's  world,  and 
nswers  that  would  do  for  her  will 
ot  do  for  me. 

It  would  seem  that  I  have  little 
1  common  with  grandmother.  In 
ame  ways  my  life  is  more  compli- 
ated  than  hers;  in  others  it  is  so 
uich  easier.  I  talk  about  what  a 
hore  housework  is — yet  I  have 
ever  carried  water  or  stoked  a  fire. 

can  hardly  press  a  skirt  without 
n  electric  steam  iron. 

And  yet,  in  terms  of  important 
liings,  we  have  much  in  common. 
Grandmother  felt  that  woman's  first 
iuty  was  to  be  a  good  wife  and 


"I  can  no  more  use  grandmother's 

Hilton  of  life  .  .  .  than  I  could  use  her 
hot  flat  iron  on  my  husband's 
drip-dry  shirts.  Can   you?" 


By  SALLY  ANN  GEIS 


mother,  to  teach  her  children  right 
from  wrong,  to  make  a  good  home 
for  the  family.  What  can  I  add  to 
this?  These  are  my  goals,  too. 

Today,  however,  I  can  no  more 
use  her  pattern  of  life  to  accom- 
plish these  goals  than  I  could  use 
her  hot  flatiron  on  my  husband's 
drip-dry  shirts.  Why  is  it,  then,  that 
in  churches  and  communities  where 
drip-dry   shirts   long  ago   replaced 


starched  collars,  many  still  point  to 
my  grandmother  as  the  only  model 
of  a  good  Christian  woman? 

Yesterday  vs.  Today 
Ii  we  expect  to  help  today's 
women  find  ways  to  be  Christian, 
we  must  begin  by  knowing  who 
they  are  and  what  kind  of  world 
they  live  in. 

How    do    we    differ    from    our 
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grandmothers?  First  of  all,  we  live 
longer.  The  life  expectancy  of  a 
baby  girl  born  today  is  73  years; 
in  1900  it  was  48.  This  certainly  af- 
fects how  we  see  our  roles  as  wives 
and  mothers. 

If  we  expected  to  live  only  to 
48,  we  could  say  with  real  sincerity 
that  our  major  hope  was  to  live  to 
take  care  of  our  children  until  they 
were  old  enough  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  My  grandmother  didn't 
make  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  she 
died  when  she  was  40  and  left 
three  children  at  home.  And  she 
was  not  atypical  of  her  generation. 

This  is  not  true  for  my  genera- 
tion. Most  of  us  will  live  to  be  old 
women  whose  children  do  not  need 
ns  to  wash  the  clothes  and  cook 
the  meals.  Does  it  make  any  sense 
to  say  that  our  only  goal  is  to  per- 
form tasks  that  will  not  be  needed 
during  the  last  25  years  of  our 
lives?  We  want  to  be  good  mothers 
just  as  surely  as  did  our  grand- 
mothers. But  we  cannot  do  it  in  the 
same  way. 

Sometimes  we  hear  people  say 
that  a  married  woman  is  selfish  if 
she  goes  to  school  or  takes  a  job.  I 
do  not  advocate  neglecting  small 
children  for  self-indulgence.  On  the 
other  hand,  maybe  our  present-day 
mother  is  more  selfish  if  she  does 
not  face  the  question,  "Am  I  going 
to  be  a  burden  to  my  children  when 
they  are  grown  if  I  don't  have  any 
skills  or  any  interests  except  to  live 
my  life  through  them?" 

This  is  a  difficult  question,  and  it 
is  not  my  intention  to  suggest  that 
there  is  one  answer  that  will  fit  all 
women,  or  even  to  pass  judgment 
on  the  answers  that  women  are  find- 
ing to  this  question.  Instead,  I 
would  stress  that  there  are  new 
problems  for  our  generation,  and 
that  we  are  struggling  to  answer 
them.  We  have  not  ceased  being 
concerned  Christians  simply  be- 
cause we  have  new  problems  and 
have  not  all  the  answers. 

Whether  we  approve  or  not, 
women  are  developing  new  pat- 
terns in  this  changing  world.  Eight 
out  of  10  women  living  in  the 
United  States  today  will,  at  some 
time  during  their  lives,  work  for 
pay  outside  their  homes.  Most  are 
married,  and  many  will  wait  until 
their  children  are  grown  to  seek 
employment.  But  many  work  while 
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their  children  are  still  in  die  home. 
Let  us  take  three  examples  and 
see  whether  these  are  "good  Chris- 
tian women"  and  whether  their 
communities  think  they  are. 

Mary  Ann:  No  Time  for  Church 

First,  there  is  Mary  Ann.  a 
checker  at  a  supermarket  two 
blocks  from  our  church.  Five  years 
ago  Man'  Ann  divorced  an  alco- 
holic husband,  after  agonizing  con- 
sideration of  what  would  be  best  for 
her  two  children.  Since  he  could  not 
provide  financial  support  and  since 
she  had  no  special  training,  she 
went  to  work  as  a  checker.  On  her 
day  off,  she  does  her  family's  wash- 
ing, ironing,  cleaning,  weekly  shop- 
ping. She  sees  that  her  children  are 
in  church  on  Sunday,  and  she  comes 
with  them  if  she  does  not  have  to 
work  that  day. 

But  does  she  belong  to  a  circle 
or  make  things  for  the  bazaar  or 
teach  a  church-school  class?  No, 
she  does  not.  And  it  is  my  conten- 
tion that  she  should  not  be  asked 
to  do  these  things.  Is  she  a  good 
Christian  woman?  I  hold  that  she  is 
just  as  much  a  Christian  woman 
as  was  my  grandmother.  But  does 
her  community  think  she  is?  I  doubt 
it.  At  least,  not  if  we  go  on  assum- 
ing that  the  only  way  to  witness  is 
to  do  church  work — the  same  old 
kind.  We  have  a  most  urgent  need 
to  change  this  idea. 

Mary  Ann  needs  the  help  and 
support  of  her  church  to  know  that 
she  is  succeeding.  She  certainly 
should  not  be  made  to  feel  guilty 
because  she  cannot  fit  the  time  and 
activity  pattern  held  by  active 
church  women.  I  do  not  know  how 
we  can  make  a  place  for  Mary  Ann 
in  our  church  fellowship,  a  place 
where  she  can  feel  fully  accepted. 
But  I  am  sure  that  unless  we  do. 
the  church  cannot  truly  be  the 
church. 

Eloise:  She  Couldn't  Conform 
Now  let  us  consider  Eloise.  Here 
is  a  woman  who  had  everything  as 
a  child,  and  she  wants  no  less  for 
her  children.  After  graduating  from 
college  and  marrying  the  man  she 
loved,  she  settled  down  to  be  a 
good  wife  and  mother,  living  on 
the  salary  he  could  make  as  a 
schoolteacher. 
Eloise  tried  hard  to  be  happy, 
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but  she  and  her  husband  bodi 
knew  things  were  not  right.  He  felt 
inadequate  and  angry  with  her  and 
the  whole  world.  .Arguments  be- 
came more  frequent;  tension  built 
until  the  entire  family  was  miser- 
able. The  children  were  doing  poor- 
ly in  school.  Ben  left  teaching  and 
took  a  job  he  did  not  like  in  order 
to  make  more  money,  which  only 
made  Eloise  feel  more  guilty. 

Finally,  after  some  sessions  with 
a  marriage  counselor,  Eloise  and 
Ben  decided  that  the  traditional 
family  pattern  was  not  working  for 
them.  The  children  were  all  in 
school,  so  Eloise  went  back  to  work. 
This  not  only  eased  the  family's  fi- 
nancial situation  so  Ben  could  re- 
turn to  teaching,  which  was  what 
he  really  enjoyed,  but  it  gave  Eloise 
something  to  do  with  her  time  that 
she  felt  was  sincerely  helpful.  The 
children  are  doing  better  in  school, 
and  there  is  less  hostility  and  bicker- 
ing. 

By  her  own  admission,  Eloise  is 
a  poor  cook  and  a  worse  seam- 
stress. Through  a  false  desire  to  be 
unselfish,  she  had  tried  to  be  a  good 
wife  and  mother — by  the  conven- 
tional standards  of  church  and  com- 
munity. She  made  baby  clothes  for 
the  bazaar,  so  ill  fitting  and  ugly 
that  nobody  wanted  to  buy  them. 
She  tried  to  cook  a  church  dinner 
and  ended  up  putting  S15  of  her 
own  money  into  the  kith-  because 
she  had  misjudged  how  much  meat 
to  buy. 

Eloise  also  taught  a  church- 
school  class,  and  still  does.  This  is 
something  she  does  well  and  some- 
thing she  enjoys,  but  it  is  the  only 
volunteer  responsibility  she  as- 
sumes. She  does  not  attend  PTA 
meetings  regularly  or  collect  for 
the  United  Fund  or  enter  the 
church  except  on  Sunday  morning. 
Unlike  Man-  Ann.  she  does  not  have 
to  do  all  the  family  housework;  she 
has  Ben  to  help.  He  enjoys  cooking 
more  than  she  docs  and  is  better  at 
it. 

Again  we  ask,  is  Eloise  a  "good 
Christian  woman"?  Does  her  com- 
munity think  she  is?  And  again  we 
suggest  that  she  needs  and  desen'es 
not  the  censure  but  the  support  of 
the  church.  She  wants  to  be  a  good 
wife  and  modier  just  as  badly  as 
my  grandmother  did,  but  she  is 
doing  it  in  a  different  way. 
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Lois:  No  More  Volunteer  Work 
Finally,  there  is  Lois,  who  stayed 
it  home  to  raise  her  family  and  de- 
nted countless  hours  to  needs  oi 
he  community.  There  was  not  one 
olunteer  job  in  die  church  or  com- 
ounity  that  she  had  not  done  at 
ome  time.  But  now  her  husband  is 
lead,  and  her  children  are  grown 
nd  involved  in  their  own  lives. 

Is  it  right  to  ask  her  to  fill  all  the 
lours  of  her  day  with  constructive 
•©lunteer  work?  Besides,  things 
live  changed  since  she  began  that 
ind  of  life.  Thirty  years  ago  most 
ommunity-service  work  could  be 
lone  by  part-time  volunteers.  To- 
ay.  however,  many  service  agen- 
ies  require  more  time,  skills,  and 
pecial  training  of  those  who  are 
j  perform  any  but  the  most  ordi- 
ary  and  routine  jobs.  The  day  is 
assing  when  the  well-meaning, 
rilling,  but  unskilled  volunteer  can 
xpect  to  do  really  significant  and 
awarding  tasks  in  many  agencies. 
Lois  could  see  herself  coming  to 
ie  time  when  there  would  be  noth- 
lg  for  her  to  do  but  the  proverbial 
usy  work.  So  she  returned  to  grad- 
ate'   school    and    took   courses    in 


special     education,     tor     she     had 

taught  tor  two  years  before  she  was 
married.  With  her  graduate  train- 
ing, she  now  is  working  with  re- 
tarded children  as  a  paid  stall 
member.  Lois  no  longer  has  time 
lor  volunteer  work.  As  a  matter 
ol  tact,  she  no  longer  has  time  to 
gO  to  her  daughter  when  there  is  a 
new  baby  or  when  the  grandchil 
dren  are  siek. 

Is  Lois  a  "good  Christian  wom- 
an"? Is  she  still  a  good  mother?  I 
think  she  is.  Her  daughter  can  get 
through  a  few  rough  days  with  siek 
children  without  her  mother  much 
better  than  she  could  get  through 
years  of  worrying  about  her  mother 
feeling  useless  and  unwanted. 

The  children  of  Lois,  Ann,  and 
Eloise  are  better  off  for  their 
modiers'  respective  patterns  of  life 
than  they  would  be  if  these  mothers 
had  tried  to  stick  to  Grandmother's 
idea  of  what  it  meant  to  be  a  good 
wife  and  modier. 

Concerns  Outside  the  Home 
I  have  not  touched  on  the  com- 
munity   obligations  which   today's 
woman    must    assume    as    an    in- 


If  You 

Own  a 
Camera... 


.  .  .  you've  taken  a  big  step  toward  entering 
TOGETHER's  10th  Photo  Invitational,  The  Fam- 
ily. Next,  you  load  up  with  color  film  and  go 
out  looking  for  family  activity — yours  or  some- 
one else's,  big  family  or  small,  old  or  young. 
There's  no  limit  to  the  variety  of  pictures 
and  opportunities  awaiting  photographers 
who  can  bring  insight  and  feeling  to  this 
challenging  theme.  Why  not  try  your  hand? 

HERE   ARE  THE   RULES 


Send  no  more  than  10  color  transparencies. 
Color  prints  or  negatives  are  not  eligible.) 
/e'll  pay  $25  for  each  35-mm.  slide  used,  $35 
r   larger. 

Identify  each  slide;  explain  how  it  was  in- 
)ired,  where  taken,  and  by  whom. 

Enclose  loose  stamps  for  return  postage.  (Do 
ot  stick  stamps   to  anything.) 

Entries    must    be    postmarked    on    or    before 


February  1,  1966.   Remember  your  return  address. 

5.  Original  slides  bought  and  all  reproduction 
rights  become  TOGETHER's  property.  (For  their 
files,  photographers  will  receive  duplicates  of 
slides    purchased.) 

6.  Slides  not  accepted  will  be  returned  as  soon 
as  possible.  Care  will  be  used  in  handling  trans- 
parencies, but  we  cannot  be  responsible  for 
slides   lost  or  damaged. 


Send  to  Photo  Editor,  TOGETHER,  Box  423,  Park  Ridge,  III.  60068 


formed,    responsible    citizen.    No 

longer  are  women   expected    I"   i' 

tire  to  the  sewing  room  win  n  men 

discuss  polities  and  public  issues 
Today's  woman  does  not  ask  her 
husband  how  to  vote;  she  votes  her 
own  educated  convictions. 

The  kind  of  welfare  work  done 
years  back  by  carrying  a  basket  ol 

tood  to  the  poor  now  is  done  more 
adequately  by  ballot  and  by  the 
town  meeting — that  is,  by  voting 
lor  better  wages  and  working  con- 
ditions, better  housing  regulations, 
better  education,  and  so  on,  for  all 
citizens. 

If  my  children  are  to  develop 
into  responsible,  informed  citizens, 
I  must  be  able  to  teach  them — not 
how  to  make  jelly  or  aprons,  but 
such  things  as  how  to  differentiate 
between  information  and  propa- 
ganda in  the  daily  news  and  how  to 
develop  a  conscience  for  the  needs 
of  citizens  not  able  to  procure  help 
for  themselves. 

Today's  mother  wants  her  chil- 
dren to  be  grounded  in  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  loving  their  God  with 
their  hearts,  minds,  and  souls,  and 
loving  their  neighbors  as  them- 
selves. She  believes  this  can  be  done 
better  than  it  now  is  with  the  use 
of  all  the  aids  presently  available 
in  the  hands  of  skilled  people. 

Is  Any  One  Pattern  Best? 

The  time  may  be  here  when  the 
church,  instead  of  condemning 
women  for  not  fitting  into  the  19th- 
century  pattern  of  "good  Christian" 
church  workers,  should  completely 
revamp  its  entire  philosophy  of 
church  work  to  make  possible  the 
use  of  services  which  today's  wom- 
an can  give,  and  to  give  help  where 
today's  woman  needs  help  in  chart- 
ing her  course  through  troubled 
waters. 

There  are  still  women  who  seem 
to  be  successful  with  Grand- 
mother's life  pattern.  I  wish  them 
well.  But  if  the  church  or  the  com- 
munity is  going  to  pass  judgment 
on  the  Mary  Anns,  the  Eloises,  and 
the  Loises,  it  must  do  so  diought- 
fully. 

Theirs  are  not  the  only  life 
patterns  that  can  be  developed  and 
they  may  not  be  the  best.  But  these 
are  today's  women,  and  this  is  how 
they  try  to  live  as  responsible 
Christians  in  today's  world.  □ 
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UNUSUAL  Methodists 


A, 


.RTHUR  T.  GREGORIAN,  a 
young  immigrant  who  had  wan- 
dered homeless  in  Europe  for  five 
years,  went  into  the  rug  business  in 
Boston  during  the  depression  in  the 
1930s.  His  assets:  $20,  a  keen  mind, 
and  a  tough  constitution. 

Now  the  owner  of  three  prosper- 
ing stores,  and  one  of  the  country's 
foremost  importers  of  oriental  rugs, 
he  travels  each  year  to  his  native 
Persia  (now  Iran).  His  goodwill 
projects  there  include  a  Little 
Weavers'  Fund  that  finances  medi- 
cal treatment  for  youngsters  who 
make  rugs. 

One  of  New  England's  outstand- 
ing laymen,  Mr.  Gregorian  is  a 
member  of  Christ  Church  (  Method- 
ist), Wellesley,  Mass.,  and  his  home 
is  a  gathering  place  for  foreign  stu- 
dents, who  can  count  on  his  help  in 
working  out  their  problems.  □ 


In  Iran,  ichere  his  Armenian  family  was  uprooted  during  World  War  I, 
Arthur  T.  Gregorian  (second  from  left)  makes  friends  and  buys  rugs. 


w. 


HETHER  he  is  talking 
about  healdi  hazards  or  the  dignity 
of  man,  the  Rev.  Melvin  Bateman 
uses  his  ventriloquist  act  to  help 
put  his  points  across  with  humor 
and  quiet  understanding. 

A  popular  speaker  who  has  fre- 
quently been  heard  on  radio  and 
television,  Mr.  Bateman  became 
pastor  of  the  Rust  Methodist 
Church  in  Oberlin,  Ohio,  in  June, 
1964.  Previously,  in  Portsmouth. 
Ohio,  he  originated  a  teen  radio 
show,  led  a  drive  for  a  community 
swimming  pool,  and  started  a  hu- 
man relations  week  that  brought 
overflow  audiences  together  for  a 
constructive  study  of  race  relations. 

Now  he  has  founded  Chans.  Inc.. 
a  non-profit  organization  which 
aims  to  help  anywhere  that  indi- 
viduals and  communities  are  strug- 
gling nonviolently  toward  self-real- 
i/ation  and  human  dignity.  □ 

When  the  Rev.  Melvin  Bateman 
tells  his  helpers,  Ike  and  Mike,  about 
the  hazards  of  smoking,  teens 
often  are  listening,  too. 
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tr  charter  members  (foreground)  of  Air  Explorer  Squadron  186  spent  19  months  making  a  wrecked  plane  airworthy. 


'  HAS  been  just  four  years  since 
charter  for  an  Air  Explorer 
>ut  Squadron  arrived  in  the  little 
omunity  of  Hinton,  Iowa.  By  the 
e  it  was  delivered,  four  charter 
mbers  who  had  agreed  to  put 
$200  apiece  already  were  work- 
on  a  wrecked  plane.  Nineteen 
nths  and  2,400  man-hours  later, 
y  had  it  in  the  air.  Today,  al- 
ugh  the  original  members  are  in 
ege,  a  grateful  group  of  younger 
uts  keeps  the  squadron  aloft, 
t  all  started  when  Lamar  Jones, 


AISING  money  for  good 
ses,  and  having  fun  doing  it,  is 
honorable  church  tradition  ably 
resented  by  Miss  Hildred  Rouse 
1  Miss  Viola  Nye  of  Milwaukee, 
s.  Seven  years  ago  they  created 
ir  first  stuffed  animals  and  sold 
m  during  a  bazaar  at  Mil- 
nkee's  First  Methodist  Church, 
w  they  make  several  hundred  of 
toys  a  year,  and  all  the  earnings 
earmarked  for  church  work. 
)ther  Methodist  women  in  Mil- 
ukee  and  in  New  Hampton, 
/a,  where  Miss  Rouse  spends 
nations  with  her  sister,  help  by 


a  bomber  pilot  during  World  War 
II,  and  his  son  Gaiy  visited  a  local 
airport  and  saw  a  1946  Aeronca 
Champ  that  had  smashed  up  in  a 
ditch.  Airport  manager  Merlin 
Bock  told  them  they  could  buy  it 
for  $400— all  he  had  in  it— and 
then  he  agreed  to  direct  the  repairs. 
Though  the  squadron  is  spon- 
sored by  the  Hinton  Community 
Civic  Club,  it  happens  that  most 
of  the  members  are  Methodists, 
and  many  are  winners  of  God  and 
Country  Awards.  □ 


saving  old  nylon  stockings  for 
stuffing.  Patterns  are  all  original. 
Miss  Rouse  once  turned  out  an  es- 
pecially clever  one  after  noticing  a 
dog  curled  up  in  die  back  window 
of  a  car. 

When  not  working  on  their 
hobby,  Miss  Nye  is  an  anesthetist  at 
Deaconess  Hospital  and  Miss  Rouse 
teaches  cosmetology  at  Milwaukee 
Vocational  School.  □ 

With  scraps  of  cloth  and  lots 

of  ingenuity,  Miss  Hildred  Rouse 

(left)  and  Miss  Viola  Nye 

raise  church  funds. 
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Poor  grades  are  the  underachiever's  way  oi  trying  to  tell  adults 
something  is  wrong.  Instead  of  reacting  with  a  lecture,  parents  and  teachers 

should  begin  a  search  to  find  out  what  lies  behind  the  failure. 


\\<irM.>)*<c&U\ji<*4i>J,  Is  a  Symptom 

By  ANDREA  THOMAS 


OCARCELY  A  day  goes  by  that 
I,  as  a  high-school  counselor,  do 
not  hear  from  a  parent  or  teacher 
about  some  pupil  who  is  not  work- 
ing up  to  capacity: 

"Ken  isn't  stupid,  but  I  can't  get 
any  work  out  of  him  in  class." 

"We  have  been  told  that  our  son 
has  high  ability,  so  why  is  he  bring- 
ing home  nothing  but  Ds  and  Fs 
on  his  report  card?" 

"Will  you  get  Connie  into  your 
office  and  give  her  a  lecture  about 
grades?  We've  talked  till  we're 
hoarse!" 

When  a  student  gets  a  poor  grade 
in  only  one  subject  or  one  area, 
such  as  social  studies,  he  is  not 
considered  an  underachiever.  The 
true  underachiever  is  the  child  of 
normal  ability  who  consistently 
does  poorly  in  school.  He  is  usually 
a  child  in  conflict  with  himself  and 
society. 

As  a  counselor,  I  react  to  poor 
grades  much  as  a  physician  reacts 
to  a  headache.  And  so  should 
parents.  Underachievement  is  not 
a  disease,  but  a  symptom.  While 
low  grades  do  not  tell  us  what  is 
wrong,  they  do  tell  us  that  some- 
thing probably  is  wrong.  Like  doc- 
tors, we  must  take  a  close  look  at 
the  patient  and  at  the  records. 
Perhaps  the  poor  grades  are  a  logi- 
cal outcome  of  limited  mentality, 
but  often  die  student  is  of  average 
or  superior  mental  ability.  In  such 
a  case,  the  problem  is  much  deeper 
than  one  of  giving  him  a  lecture; 
likely  as  not  he  has  grown  up  on 
lectures  and  has  developed  a  re- 
markable immunity  to  the  adult 
voice. 

Many  underaehievers  are  disci- 
plinary  problems,   but   others   are 
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quiet,  well  behaved,  and  all  too 
agreeable.  Rather  than  reacting, 
they  withdraw,  and  they  may  be 
more  disturbed  than  those  who 
openly  misbehave. 

Poor  grades  are  the  under- 
achiever's way  of  trying  to  com- 
municate something,  and  it  is  up  to 
the  adults  in  his  life  to  figure  out 
what.  The  student  himself  is 
generally  unaware  of  the  reason  for 
the  grades  and  accompanying 
symptoms.  "Oh,  I'm  just  lazy,"  he 
will  say,  or,  "I  just  don't  study,"  or. 
"Schoolwork  bores  me." 

Occasionally  these  reasons  are 
valid.  A  happy,  well-adjusted  stu- 
dent may  just  barely  make  it 
academically,  for  a  while,  then 
suddenly  turn  his  energies  loose 
and  do  well.  Ordinarily,  though, 
the  pattern  is  a  steady  one  and  the 
problems  will  remain  until  someone 
finds  out  what  is  bugging  him. 

The  underachiever  in  high  school 
more  often  than  not  displays  one 
or  more  of  the  following  symptoms: 
tardiness,  truancy,  failure  to  show 
up  in  class  with  necessary  equip- 
ment, inattention,  indifference,  de- 
fiance, "sickness"  when  faced  with 
unpleasant  situations,  failure  to  do 
everyday  chores. 

Joe  first  came  to  my  attention 
because  he  refused  to  return  a  form 
which  each  pupil  is  expected  to 
fill  out  for  the  guidance  files.  No 
amount  of  needling  and  threaten- 
ing had  any  effect.  Meanwhile, 
complaints  poured  in  from  teachers: 
Joe  would  get  up  to  recite  and 
tell  a  risque  story  instead.  He 
refused  to  do  his  homework.  He  cut 
class.  He  was  inattentive.  He  re- 
fused to  shave  his  sideburns. 

An  examination  of  school  records 


showed  Joe  to  be  exceptional 
bright  and  creative,  but  he  had  ; 
history  of  failing  grades.  Joe  himsel 
was  interesting  and  delightful  t( 
visit  with,  always  pleasant  anc 
agreeable. 

One  day  during  a  counseling 
session  I  said,  "Joe,  are  you  in 
terested  in  getting  out  of  this  schoo 
with  the  other  members  of  you 
class?' 

"Oh,  sure!"  he  said. 

"Well,  you  know  you're  skatin; 
on  pretty  thin  credits,  don't  you? 
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"I  know  as  much  as  the  other 
kids,"  he  answered  airily. 

"I  don't  doubl  that,  bul  grades 
are  your  passport  out  of  here  and 
into  college.  Whom  an-  you  trying 

to  get  even  with?" 

Joe  sat  up  straight  in  surprise. 
"Get  even?" 

I  nodded. 

lie  looked  thoughtful  lor  a  few 
minutes.  "1  don't  think  1  know  w  li.it 
you  mean." 

"Joe,  do  you  know  what  I  think? 
I  think  you  had  a  reason  lor  not 
bringing  me  the  form  you  were  sup- 
posed to  return  early  in  the  term." 

"Well,  sure.  I  forgot  the  blamed 
thing." 

""I  think  you  forgot  it  on  purpose." 

"On  purpose!  Oh  now.  Miss 
Thomas — " 

"On  purpose,  Joe.  I  believe  you 
1st  decided  this  old  girl  wasn't 
*oing  to  tell  you  what  to  do.  Right?" 

He  blushed  and  laughed  some- 
.vhat  weakly,  then  probed  around 
n  his  pockets.  "Maybe  I  just  hap- 
pen to  have  the  darn  tiling  with 
ne." 

Joe  did  just  happen  to  have  "the 
larn   thing"   with   him — filled   out 


completely,  and  tattered  from 
several    months   ol    being   carried 

around  as  a  symbol  Ol  lus  rebellion 
against  authority. 

"1  .el's   talk  about    it,  Joe,     1   SUg 
gested.    "About    how    you    feel,    1 

mean." 

"Well,  people  have  been  telling 

me  what  to  do  all  my  life.  It  just 
got  under  my  skin!' 

Rebellion  against  authority  is  one 
ol    the    most    common    reasons    lor 

underachievement  and  counseling 
w  itli  parents,  teachers,  and  students 

can  result  in  marked  improvement. 
Hut  as  always,  prevention  is  more 
effective  than  remedial  measures. 

If  a  child  is  doing  poorly  in 
school,  his  parents  should  examine 
the  family  situation.  If  parents 
choose  the  subjects  for  their  high- 
school  son  or  daughter,  they  may 
expect  rebellion  in  the  form  of  poor 
grades.  If  home-imposed  rules  are 
too  strict,  the  youth  may  be  submis- 
sive at  home,  but  rebellious  at 
school.  School  achievement  may  be 
the  only  area  of  the  child's  life 
which  the  parents  cannot  control 
— and  poor  grades  become  tangible 
evidence  of  his  rebellion. 


The  child  who  is  greatl)  admired 

li\  his  parents  tor  superior  ability 
may  he  pampered  to  the  point  ol 
o\  erpei  niissh  eness.  Karen  scores  in 

the  near-genius  range  on  tests  ol 

mental  ability,  and  she  does  better 

on  examinations   than   fellow  siu 

dents    who   spend    hours    studying. 

Bui  she  gets  below-average  grades 

On  report  cards  Because  of  erratic 
attendance  and  failure  to  complete 
daily   work  assignments. 

Karen's  explanation:  "I'm  just 
Bored  stiff  with  little  things.  For 
instance,  I  didn't  put  the  accents 
on  some  ol  the  words  in  the  Spanish 
drill,  so  the  teacher  flunked  me." 

A  series  of  conferences  with 
Karen  reveals  that  she  has  gone 
through  life  "bored  stiff"  with 
"little  things"  and  has  never  been 
expected  to  do  what  average  people- 
do.  While  members  of  the  family 
were  making  beds  and  washing 
dishes,  she  was  off  in  her  dream 
world  painting  pictures  or  design- 
ing costumes.  In  grade  school, 
teachers  had  been  so  eager  to  en- 
courage and  develop  Karen's  talents 
that  they  sometimes  forgot  that 
even  the  world's  gifted  people  must 
perform  tasks  which  are  no  chal- 
lenge to  the  intelligence. 

Closely  allied  to  the  problem  of 
boredom  is  that  of  inadequate  sense 
of  responsibility.  The  student  who 
does  not  get  passing  grades  not 
only  fails  in  his  obligation  to  family, 
school,  and  society  but  to  himself. 
Perhaps  no  one  is  more  uncomfort- 
able over  his  poor  grades  than  the 
student  himself;  but  unless  respon- 
sibility has  been  developed  as  he 
has  grown,  he  will  lack  self-direc- 
tion as  an  adolescent. 

Sam's  mother  summarized  the 
situation  in  a  discussion  with  me 
about  Sam's  grade  failure:  "I  realize 
I'm  at  fault.  I  never  followed 
through  on  my  orders  when  Sam 
was  a  little  guy.  He  was  supposed 
to  do  certain  things  before  he  went 
to  school,  but  somehow  he  always 
managed  to  slip  away  when  I 
wasn't  looking.  It  was  just  easier 
to  do  the  work  myself." 

Many  underachievers,  including 
those  I  have  described,  come  from 
good  families  who  are  interested 
in  their  children's  welfare.  The 
parents  are  eager  to  examine  their 
mistakes  and  to  do  something  to  im- 
prove   the    situation.    The    under- 
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achiever  is  not  satisfied  with  his 
failing  grades  and  welcomes  the 
opportunity  to  talk  things  over  with 
a  counselor  or  other  interested 
adult.  Usually  the  student  and  his 
family  can  work  out  compromises 
which  will  start  the  young  person 
in  the  direction  of  more  productive 
performance. 

The  problem  is  much  more  diffi- 
cult in  the  case  of  parents  who  are 
emotionally  ill  or  who  reject  their 
children.  The  child  of  an  alcoholic 
parent,  a  morally  promiscuous  one, 
or  one  who  habitually  escapes 
reality  may  unconsciously  adopt  the 
attitude:  "Who  are  they  to  tell  me 
what  to  do?" 

In  such  instances,  the  child's  be- 
havior will  usually  take  serious 
forms  in  addition  to  underachieve- 


ment — stealing,  habitual  lying, 
sexual  deviation,  physical  violence, 
destruction  of  property,  drunken- 
ness, reckless  driving,  running  away 
from  home,  illness.  Underachieve- 
ment  in  these  cases  is  seldom  cor- 
rected until  the  basic  parental  ill- 
ness is  treated. 

Underachievement  occasionally 
does  not  occur  until  high  school, 
when  the  student  begins  to  rebel  at 
parental  ties.  But  it  is  never  too  ear- 
ly for  parents  to  examine  the  home 
and  pinpoint  some  danger  signals: 

1.  Do  I  set  a  good  example  by 
achieving  well  in  my  own  under- 
takings? 

2.  Do  I  guard  against  inflexibility 
and  an  attitude  of  being  always 
right? 

3.  Am  I  careful  not  to  expect  too 
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ITTLE  brothers  are  crazy  and  dumb  but  sometimes  they  are  cute  and 
they  smeel  good.  Especially  the  necks.  They  laugf  like  anything  when  you 
tickle  them  in  the  stomach  or  even  the  back.  They  always  want  to  come 
with  you  but  they  might  get  hurt  doing  the  dangerous  things  us  big  guys 
in  the  Secret  Club  do.  Sometimes  they  tell  your  Mother  when  you  take 
peaches  off  of  Mr.  Martin's  tree  because  you  don't  let  them  come  with  you 
and  sometimes  your  father  plays  who  am  I  with  them  that  he  used  to  play 
with  only  you.  And  you  get  in  trouble  because  they  tare  up  your  school 
books.  They  can't  climb  so  hot  or  run  at  all  hardly,  and  when  they  get 
scared  they  bawl.  They  do  sissy  things  like  color  pictures  and  sing  songs 
and  when  they  get  angry  they  fight  like  crazy  girls  and  cry  at  the  same  time. 
If  some  bigger  kid  picks  on  them  you  have  to  beat  the  bully  up  for  them. 
They  try  to  copy  you  usualy  and  brag  about  you  to  other  little  kids. 

And  sometimes  I'm  in  my  magic  room  I  used  to  have  all  to  myself  and 
I  see  my  little  brother  in  my  old  crib  with  the  bunnies  on  it.  His  sleeping 
with  his  mouth  open  and  his  arm  holding  on  to  his  torn  tedy  bare  and  if 
nobody  is  looking  I  kiss  him.  Right  on  the  cheek. 

— Charles   Ross,  Aged  8 


much  of  myself  nor  of  the  members 
of  my  family?  Do  I  keep  in  mind 
that  everyone  has  some  right  to 
spend  his  abilities  as  he  sees  fit? 
Some  adults,  as  well  as  some  chil- 
dren, do  not  wish  to  live  up  to 
capacity.  They  may  be  healthier, 
happier,  and  more  relaxed  than 
their  more  ambitious  neighbors. 

4.  Am  I  mature  and  emotionally 
stable,  so  that  my  children  can  be 
expected  to  respect  my  judgment? 

5.  Am  I  realistic  in  my  expecta- 
tions? Have  I  consulted  with  school 
audiorities  in  regard  to  my  child's 
measured  abilities,  his  areas  of 
strength  and  weakness?  Have  I 
consulted  with  the  child  as  to  what 
he  wants  to  do  with  his  life? 

6.  Do  I  help  my  children  estab- 
lish healthy  reasons  for  wanting  to 
earn  better  grades? 

7.  Is  our  family  interested  in 
learning  for  its  own  sake,  or  are 
we  perhaps  too  grade  conscious? 

8.  Am  I,  as  a  parent,  careful 
never  to  compare  one  child  with 
another  in  or  out  of  the  family? 

9.  Am  I  satisfied  with  small 
measures  of  improvement  rather 
than  expecting  immediate  and 
spectacular  changes? 

10.  Do  I  commend  at  least  as 
often  as  I  criticize? 

11.  Do  I  allow  my  child  inde- 
pendence within  a  framework  of 
firm,  but  reasonable,  discipline,  at 
all  ages? 

12.  Do  I  insure  each  child  a 
good-sized  portion  of  responsibility 
toward  family,  school,  and  com- 
munity at  appropriate  age  levels, 
and  do  I  insist  that  responsibilities 
be  carried  to  completion? 

13.  Most  important  of  all,  do  I 
enjoy  my  children?  Children  who 
get  on  their  parents'  nerves,  who 
sense  that  their  parents  cannot 
handle  them,  who  feel  rejected  or 
unloved,  invariably  come  to  die  at- 
tention of  school  authorities  for 
punitive  measures  or  of  school 
guidance  counselors  for  remedial 
help.  It  is  not  enough  to  love  one's 
children;  the  parent  must  also  like 
being  with  them. 

If  an  underacliiever  turns  up  in 
your  home,  be  grateful  diat  his 
symptom  is  a  comparatively  mild 
one.  And  do  not  turn  the  pressure 
on  the  child  until  you  have  turne 
a  magnifying  glass  on  yourself  and 
the  family  situation. 
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/  Am  a  Witch! 


By  PATILNCE  ZAWADSKY 


"I  am  getting  ready  for 

church  when  my  seven-year-old 

wants  to  know  where 

his  shoes  are." 


ANY  FOLKS  in  this  atom  age 
have  stopped  clapping  for  Tinker- 
bell  and  believe  that  ghosts  disap- 
peared along  with  the  crystal  radio 
set.  I  can  assure  them  they  are 
wrong. 

If  they  keep  their  ears  to  the  chair 
tops  and  their  eyes  to  the  bed 
bottoms,  they  will  discover  that  en- 
chantment is  still  thriving  below 
the  three-foot  level.  How  do  I 
know?  Because  I  am  a  witch! 

It  took  many  years  for  me  to  rec- 
ognize my  membership  in  the  select 
sorority  of  hags.  In  fact,  the  first 
indication  of  my  witchly  powers 
appeared  when  my  son  John  was 
three.  After  he  and  a  friend  had 
messed  up  my  living  room,  they 
took  refuge  under  a  canvas  swim- 
ming pool,  and  although  they  were 
invisible  to  the  eyes  their  voices 
carried  across  the  whole  back  yard. 

"She  won't  find  us  here,"  they 
giggled,  as  I  tiptoed  across  the 
lawn.  "Not  in  a  millyun  years!" 

"Aha!"  I  shouted,  whisking  the 
canvas  cover  aside.  "Here's  where 
you're  hiding." 

"How'd  she  know?"  gasped  my 
son's  awed  friend. 

"She  always  knows,"  replied  John, 
with  resigned  conviction,  "  'cause 
she's  a  witch." 


Naturally  I  did  not  let  this  initial 
statement  serve  as  final  proof.  Veri- 
fication of  my  witchcraft  has  taken 
many  years  and  many  incidents. 
But,  little  by  little,  they  all  add 
up  to  certainty. 

Paul  is  building  a  tower  of  blocks 
in  the  next  room.  I  hear  a  loud 
bang  as  the  tower  topples,  followed 
by  a  scream  of  rage  and  the  accusa- 
tion:"Notf  look  what  you  made  me 
do,  Mommy!"  There's  no  use  deny- 
ing that  7  made  the  tower  fall.  My 
children  know  that  my  destructive 
powers  reach  through  walls,  up 
and  down  stairs,  even  as  far  as  the 
front  lawn.  Why,  with  this  witchy 
power  alone  I  have  made  chairs 
topple,  heads  get  bumped,  knees 
get  skinned  and  hundreds  of  toy 
forts  fall  to  the  Indians. 

I  am  downstairs  waxing  the  floor 
when  I  hear  a  loud  howl  from  the 
bedroom.  I  call  out: 

"Paul,  stop  punching  John.  And 
John,  stop  calling  Paul  a  pig." 

"How  could  she  tell?"  asks  Paul. 

"She  sawed  it  with  the  eyes  in 
the  top  of  her  head,"  says  Becky. 

These  eyes  in  the  top  of  my  head 
are  not  the  only  characteristics  of 
my  witchiness.  I  have  an  additional 
set  of  eyes  in  the  back  of  my  head, 
a  hard  heart  at  bedtime,  a  mean 
voice  for  children  who  dirty  up  the 
house,  and  a  general  crabbiness  at 
times  of  crisis. 

I  am  hanging  up  clothes  in  the 
yard  as  Becky  and  Paul  crawl  by 
with  toy  guns  drawn.  "What  are 
you  hunting?"  I  ask. 

"Invisible  monsters,"  Paul  tells 
me  in  a  whisper.  "Have  you  seen 
any  around?" 

"Not  lately,"  I  inform  him. 

"Well,  let  us  know  when  you  do," 
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MCOR: 
A  Sad 

Necessity  of 
Our  Time 


A  blanket  for  the  homeless. 
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ORN  OF  evil  and  man's  inhu- 
manity to  man,  the  Four  Horse- 
men of  the  Apocalypse  are  visioned 
in  Revelation  6:2-8  as  representing 
War,  Pestilence,  Famine,  and 
Death.  Today  the  grim  foursome 
still  ride  their  thundering  steeds 
across  the  world.  Add  to  their  dread 
procession  such  natural  disasters 
as  earthquake,  storm,  and  flood, 
and  the  mission  of  the  Christian 
church  is  apparent  in  a  vast  sea  of 
human  need  and  suffering. 

Since  the  Methodist  Committee 
for  Overseas  Relief  was  authorized 
by  the  General  Conference  of  1940, 
its  good  deeds  and  dollar  dona- 
tions are  to  be  counted  by  the 
millions.  As  Methodism's  only  de- 
nominational agency  for  relief 
abroad,  MCOR  has  raised  and  dis- 
bursed more  than  $28  million,  al- 
most half  of  it  through  interde- 
nominational channels  and  in  refu- 
gee  relief  and  resettlement. 

Through  the  church,  Methodists 
are  giving  increasingly  generous 
amounts,  but  admittedly  it  is  not 
possible  for  MCOR — or  any  other 
single  agency — to  reach  more  than 
a  small  minority  of  the  helpless 
men,  women,  and  children  caught 
in  the  path  of  the  horsemen. 

When  MCOR  was  established 
with  Bishop  Herbert  Welch  as 
founding  chairman,  its  immediate 
purpose  was  the  distribution  of 
clothing,  shelter,  medicine,  and 
fuel.  By  1960,  however,  world 
events  had  called  for  broadening 
the  "temporary"  relief  program. 

"It  was  not  enough  simply  to 
save  life,"  said  Bishop  Welch  as 
MCOR  observed  its  20th  anniver- 
sary. "Life  must  be  made  worth 
living.  Helpless  victims  of  war 
must  be  rehabilitated  to  self-respect 
and  self-support.  These  rescued 
men  and  women  and  little  children 
must   not    be    abandoned    with    a 
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package  of  food  and  a  bundle  of 
old  clothes  .  .  ." 

MCOR's  25th  anniversary,  be- 
ing observed  this  year,  finds  the 
agency  carrying  on  a  four-point 
program  of: 

1.  Relief  (food,  clothing,  shelter, 
medical   supplies ) . 

2.  Rehabilitation  (helping  peo- 
ple help  themselves). 

3.  Resettlement  (moving  refu- 
gees and  others  toward  opportu- 
nity). 

4.  Renewal  (helping  people  real- 
ize their  own  inherent  strength  to 
better  their  lives ) . 

"The  25th  anniversary  finds 
MCOR  still  small,  still  flexible,  still 
'temporary,'  and  still  young,"  says 
Dr.  Gaither  P.  Warfield,  general 
secretary  of  the  agency. 

The  sad  necessity  of  our  time, 
he  continues,  has  called  for  Meals 
for  Millions  in  Africa,  milk  for 
Jordan,  homes  for  beggar  boys 
in  Korea,  a  simple  but  effective 
sea-water  distillation  program  for 
arid  Symi,  Greece,  millions  of 
pounds  of  food  for  starving  multi- 
tudes in  many  countries — and  spe- 
cial appeals  such  as  the  one  for 
Algeria  three  years  ago  that  brought 
more  than  172,000  blankets  and 
$164,000  in  cash. 

In  Pakistan,  Korea,  the  Congo, 
Haiti,  Chile,  Iran — in  more  than  50 
countries  of  the  free  world — 
MCOR  has  co-operated  with  other 
Methodist  agencies  and  other  Prot- 
estant groups  to  provide  a  great 
variety  of  services.  Through  the 
Share  Our  Surplus  program,  the 
churches  have  distributed  an  esti- 
mated 340  million  pounds  of  food 
to  hungry  people  overseas.  Meth- 
odists, through  MCOR,  have  par- 
ticipated fullv  in  this  program. 
Since  World  War  II,  MCOR  has 
resettled  18,000  refugees  in  the 
USA.  —  H  B.  Teeter 
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he  nods  and  creeps  on  his  way. 

Invisible  monsters  are  only  one 
of  my  many  supernatural  associates 
I  have  hobnobbed  with  every  vari- 
ety of  demon  in  the  last  10  years, 
searching  closets  at  night  for 
spooks,  banishing  dragons  from 
dark  cellars,  and  holding  conver- 
sations with  nonexistent  compan- 
ions my  children  brought  home  be 
tween  the  ages  of  three  and  five. 

I  am  vacuuming  the  living  room 
in  January,  and  my  10-year-old  runs 
in. 

'"WTiere  Ls  that  butterfly  I  caught 
last  August?" 

Without  missing  a  speck  of  dust, 
I  reply:  "At  the  top  of  the  closet  be-   I 
hind  the  jar  with  the  beetle  in  it." 

I  am  getting  ready  for  church, 
when  my  seven-year-old  wants  to 
know  where  his  shoes  are.  "One's 
under  the  stove  in  the  kitchen,"  I 
answer  placidly.  "And  the  other  is 
behind  the  radiator  in  the  dining 
room." 

My  five-year-old  stares  out  the 
window  at  the  wintry  brown 
ground.  "Where  did  all  the  flowers 
go?"  she  asks  with  a  puzzled  frown. 

"Ask  Mommy,"  Paul  tells  her 
confidently.  "She  knows  every- 
thing." 

Of  course  I  realize,  a  little  sadly, 
that  my  magic  powers  will  dwindle 
as  the  years  go  by.  John  already  has 
begun  to  doubt  my  all-knowing 
faculties,  especially  when  it  comes 
to  mathematics.  And  I  haven't  ex- 
orcised a  ghost  for  Paul  in  months 
and  months. 

I  will  not  regret  the  day  when 
my  nasty-witch  side  disappears 
and  becomes,  in  my  children's  eyes, 
the  very  human  quality  of  nastmess. 
But  I  will  feel  wistful  when  my 
good  magic  disappears  for  good. 

It  is  early  December,  and  the 
first  star-shaped  flakes  of  white  be- 
gin to  fall  from  the  clouded  sky. 
Paul  bounds  up  the  stairs  and] 
plants  a  kiss  on  my  cheek.  "Thanks, 
Mom!" 

"For  what?"  I  ask  in  pleased  sur- 
prise. "I  didn't  do  anything." 

"Yes  you  did!"  he  replies  with  a 
grateful  smile.  "You  made  it  snovw 
— way  before  Christmas  even!" 

"7  didn't  make  it  snow."  I  tell 
him.  "God  made  it  snow." 

"I  know,"  he  nods,  giving  me  an 
extra  hug.  "But  you  must  have  con- 
vinced him."  □ 
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The  time  had  come  for  reformation  when  an  obscure  monk 
fanned  its  smoldering  brands  in  I6th=century  Germany. 

Here  /Vlartin  Luther 
Lived  .  ♦ .  ana  Died 


Most  accurate  and  beloved  is 

this  portrait  of  Luther,  pensive 

and  determined  at  43,  done  b\j  his 

banker-friend,  Lucas  Cranach. 
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.E  REALLY  had  not  intended 
to  be  a  troublemaker.  Martin  Luther 
only  wanted  to  debate  certain  ques- 
tions with  ranking  theologians  of 
his  day.  Yet  the  controversy  over  his 
propositions  was  the  fresh  breeze 
that  set  Europe  aflame  with  reli- 
gious reform,  which  had  long 
smoldered  beneath  the  surface. 

In  nailing  his  95  Theses  to  the 
door  of  Castle  Church  in  Witten- 
berg, on  the  last  day  of  October  in 
1517,  he  unwittingly  tore  apart  the 
church.  The  issue  was  abuses  con- 
nected with  the  sale  of  indulgences 
offered  by  Pope  Leo  X.  In  this  way, 
a  man  could  get  his  deceased  rela- 
tives released  from  penalties  for  sin. 
Said  a  popular  hawker's  rhyme: 

As  soon  as  coin  in  the  coffer  rings, 

The  soul  from  purgatory  springs. 

For  attacking  the  ecclesiastical 
system  of  his  day,  Luther  was  sum- 
moned to  Rome.  But  Elector  Fred- 
erick the  Wise  of  Saxony  intervened 
to  insist  on  a  fair  hearing.  Luther's 
friends  thought  surely  he  would  be 
burned  at  the  stake.  Instead,  he  set 
fire  to  a  papal  decree  describing 
him  as  "a  wild  boar  in  the  vine- 
yard!' Theologian  John  Eck  said 
Luther's  views  sounded  like  those 
of  John  Huss,  Bohemian  martyr  of 
a  century  earlier.  Indeed,  they  did. 


Luther  posted  his  95  arguments 
against  indulgence  abuses  on  these 
Wittenberg  church  doors.  Engraved 
portals  were  installed  in  1858. 
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A  AAonk  s  I  noughts 
in  an  Itriurt  Cloister 
jnook  the  World 


The  Reformer's  traits  are 
evident  in  Cranach's  portraits 
of  Luther's  parents:  In  Hans,  will 
power  and  firm  resolution; 
in  Margaretta,  a  heritage  of 
hardship,  work,  and  worry. 


This  medieval  schoolhouse 

in  Mansfeld  is  where  young 

Martin  and  a  few  friends  learned 

to  read  and  to  write.  In  later 

years  he  often  told  how  the  older 

boys  carried  him  through  deep 

snow  on  bleak  winter  days. 


JN  DIE5EM  HAUSE  HAT 

DR.  M ARTlN  LUTHER 

GEBOROI  AM  10  NOVEMBER  1A83 
SEINE*  ERSTEN  SCHUUUNTERR1CHT  ERHMXEN 


rrw  von  KOV  \vjl 
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UST  FOR  stealing  a  nut,  his  mother  caned  him  until 
the  blood  came,  the  reforming  monk  recalled.  Once  his 
father  whipped  him  so  hard  that  he  ran  away.  But 
rough  handling  of  youngsters  was  in  keeping  with  the 
times  when  Martin  Luther  was  born  at  Kisleben  in 
November,  1483. 

The  next  year  his  peasant  family  moved  to  Mans- 
ield,  where  his  father  became  a  eoal  miner  and  later 
the  owner  of  small  foundries.  Martin,  with  several 
cither  bovs,  became  determined  to  learn  to  read  and 
write,  and  he  entered  school  there,  a  rare  privilege 
in  medieval  Germany.  He  also  attended  schools  at 
Magdebure  and  Eisenach.  At  the  University  of  Erfurt, 
he  received  his  master  of  arts  degree  and  began  to 
study  law,  mainly  his  fathers  idea. 

People  of  the  age  were  fearful  of  death  and  judg- 
ment. Luther's  parents  taught  him  fear  of  everlasting 
damnation,  and  his  early  years  were  preoccupied  with 
appeasing  God.  He  longed  for  everlasting  peace,  but 
his  heritage  of  faith  was  mixed  with  German  paganism 
and  mythology.  He  spent  years  trying  to  earn  salvation 
through  austerity. 

Much  later,  as  a  priest  and  teacher  at  Wittenberg, 
the  flames  of  his  inner  torture  were  quenched  by  his 
discovery  that  a  man  depends  for  his  salvation  on 
sheer  grace.  That  is  how  Luther  came  to  trust  God 
instead  of  fearing  him.  Solution  to  his  personal  prob- 
lems came  as  he  studied  Scripture  and  lectured. 

Long  before  his  break  with  Rome,  Luther's  thinking 
had  matured.  His  most  important  writings  were  pub- 
lished in  1520.  By  then  the  University  of  Wittenberg, 
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Except  for  a  feu    brief  trips  outside,  Luther  spent 
his  life  in  this  urea,  now  part  of  East  Germany. 


where  he  lectured,  had  made  him  a  doctor  of  theology, 
and  all  that  summer  he  was  sending  tracts  to  his 
printer.  These  writings  spelled  out  practical  implica- 
tions of  his  thinking  about  what  God  is  like  and  the 
way  of  salvation.  Luther's  works  called  on  the  ruling 
class  in  Germany  to  reform  the  church,  helped  to  free 
the  church's  sacraments  for  the  people,  and  spelled  out 
basic  Reformation  principles. 

Ironically,  Luther's  revolt  against  the  church  was 
the  result  of  his  desperate  attempt  to  follow  her  way. 
His  impetuous  burning  of  the  pope's  decree  was  an 
expression  of  anger  against  a  system,  not  a  man.  Some 
say  that  the  first  spark  of  Protestant  reform  came  out 
of  Luther's  frightening  experience,  as  a  law  student  at 
Erfurt,  which  led  him  into  an  Augustinian  monastic 
order  and  later  out  again. 


At  18,  Luther  enrolled  at  Erfurt  in  the  shadow  of  the  cathedral  and  three-spired  St.  Severus  Church. 


J 
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A  Bolt  From  the  Heavens 
Changed  the  Student  s  Lite 


o. 


'NE  SULTRY  July  day  in  1505,  Martin  Luther  was 
hiking  back  to  Erfurt  after  a  visit  with  his  parents. 
He  was  dressed  in  the  usual  black  gown  of  university 
students.  On  the  outskirts  of  Stotternheim,  a  thunder- 
storm broke,  blackening  the  skies  and  terrifying  him 
with  lightning. 

When  one  of  the  bolts  knocked  him  to  the  ground, 
Luther  thought  surely  he  would  be  killed.  Instinc- 
tively, he  called  upon  the  patroness  of  coal  miners: 
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Frightened  by  a  lightning  bolt  near  this  stone,  Luther  vowed  to  become  a  monk.  The  news  enraged  his  father. 


"Saint  Anne,  help  me!  I  will  become  a  monk!'  A  few 
days  later,  he  entered  the  strict  Augustinian  cloister  at 
Erfurt  to  fulfill  his  vow. 

Ordained  in  1507,  he  was  sent  the  next  year  to  Wit- 
tenberg to  teach  logic  snd  physics  for  a  semester.  Back 
in  Erfurt,  he  and  another  monk  were  assigned  a  mis- 
sion to  Rome. 

During  his  month's  stay,  Luther  spent  all  his  spare 
time  trying  to  gain  spiritual  benefits  for  himself  and 


his  family,  said  to  be  available  only  in  the  holy  city. 
But  the  immorality  and  frivolity  of  local  priests  com- 
pletely disillusioned  him. 

A  spiritual  awakening  came  as  he  was  climbing 
Pilate's  stairs.  On  hands  and  knees,  kissing  each  step 
and  saying  a  prayer  as  he  went,  Luther  inched  his 
way.  At  the  top,  he  raised  up  and  exclaimed,  "Who 
knows  whether  it  is  so?"  Such  doubts  led  him  to  be- 
lieve the  just  must  live  by  faith  alone. 
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His  Oenius 
Opened  the  Bible 
to  His  I  eople 

JVLaRTIN  LUTHER  arrived  in 
Worms  in  a  two-wheeled  cart  for 
questioning  before  the  Diet.  Nearly 
2,000  people  turned  out  to  escort 
him.  In  perhaps  the  most  dramatic 
moment  of  his  life,  the  Reformer 
was  examined  bv  a  representative 
of  the  archbishop  and  confronted 
with  a  pile  of  books. 

"The  books  are  all  mine"  Luther 
admitted.  "And  I  have  written 
more!'  He  was  asked  whether  he 
was  ready  to  repudiate  what  he 
had  written.  His  reply  is  famous: 
"My  conscience  is  captive  to  the 
Word  of  God.  I  cannot  and  will  not 
recant  anything ...  Here  I  stand.  I 
cannot  do  otherwise.  God  help  me!' 

The  Edict  of  Worms  put  Luther 
under  ban  of  the  Holy  Roman  Em- 
pire. To  save  him  from  the  stake, 
he  was  hidden  away  under  an  as- 
sumed name  at  Wartburg  Castle, 
near  Eisenach.  There  he  worked  on 
his  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
into  German. 

Returning  to  Wittenberg,  he  spent 
the  remaining  25  vears  of  his  life 
much  less  a  public  figure.  When  a 
convent  of  nuns  left  their  cloister, 
Luther   helped    them    find   homes, 
husbands,  or  positions.  The  last  one,  J 
Katherine  von  Rora,  he  decided  to  j 
marrv.  His  most  famous  Ivvmn.  A 
Mighty  Fortress  Is  Our  God,  set  a  I 
pattern  for  Protestant  music. 

The  old  Luther,  coarse  and  crab- 
by, never  lost  lus  mental  alterness.  I 
At  the  age  of  62.  he  was  called  to  ] 
Mansfeld  to  arbitrate  a  legal  dis- 1 
pute  among  the  local  counts.  On 
his  wav  home,  he  stopped  to  rest  in  j 
Eisleben,  his  birthplace.  There  he  I 
suffered  a  heart  attack  and  died— 
the   tallest   figure   in    16th-century 
Pro t os tan  t  Reformation. 

-Newman  Cryeb 

The  banned  Reformer  found  reftige 
in  the  bailiff's  house  at  Wartburg, 
where  lie  translated  the  New  Testame 
into  German  in  only  10  weeks. 
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Best-known  German  castle  is  the 

Wartburg,  enmeshed  with  folktales. 
A  symbol  of  uniti/  atop  a  steep 
hill,  it  overlooks  the  line  dividing 
Last  from  West.   The  cross, 
once  removed  for  a  short  time  hi/ 
Hitlerites,  has  n  ithslood 

Nazis  and  Communists. 


The  miner  townsfolk  erected  this  monument  to  Luther  in  Eisleben,  where  he  was  born  and  died. 


Dynamic,  earthy,  brilliant  and  bomba 

eloquent  master  of  pulpit  and  lecture  platfe, 

he  may  have  saved  a  million  souls  before  he  ■ 

in  1906.  Will  the  church  see  his  like  ag 
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SAM  JONES: 

Methodism's  Great  Evangelist 


In    ///AM/  /V  B.   TEETER,  Associate  Editor 
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HE  M  W  ON  the  speaker's 
ilatform  appeared  conventional 
nough  for  his  day  and  age.  lie 
/ore  an  evangelist's  black  sack 
oat  and  vest,  dark-pay  trousers, 
nd  black  silk  tie  with  moustache  to 
latch.  But  when  he  rose  to  preach, 
anventionality  ended — and  Sam 
ines  began. 

"I  am  not  preaching  to  suit  yon, 
or  to  suit  this  city,  nor  to  suit 
ie  members  of  the  church,  nor  to 
lit  any  man,  living  or  dead.  I 
n  here  to  preach  the  Truth  as  it 
iplies  to  you!" 

That  kind  of  preaching,  he  con- 
led,  earns  a  lot  of  enemies. 
"I  have  been  called  vulgar  by 
irkeepers.  I  have  been  called  ob- 
•ene  by  women  who  love  the  ball- 
10ms,  and  a  religious  jester  by 
lose  whose  only  stock-in-trade 
as  a  solemn  countenance  and  a 
seased  liver." 

Sam  Jones  violated  all  the  rules, 
e  scorned  the  soaring,  flowery 
atory  of  his  day.  He  could  be 
udite  or  earthy,  harsh  or  humor- 
is,  reformer  or  iconoclast.  Among 
>  great  evangelists,  The  Methodist 
hurch  had  never  seen  his  like. 
"I  believe,"  he  once  said,  "in 
ogressive  theology,  in  aggressive 
fort,  in  agitation,  in  conflict,  in 
inquest,  and  in  crowns.  .  .  .  There 
n  be  no  movement  without  fric- 
m,  no  battle  without  an  issue,  no 
me  without  drawing  the  lines." 
At  the  height  of  his  power  and 
)pularity  some  70  years  ago,  not 
en  Dwight  L.  Moody  was  better 
nown,  more  influential,  more 
lidely  applauded.  The  largest  au- 
toriums  in  the  nation's  largest 
ities  turned  them  away  when  the 
lall-town  boy  from  Georgia  came 
||  preach. 

It  was  an  era  of  mighty  evange- 
ts,  and  Sam  Jones  could  shock 
id  sway  sinners  with  the  best  of 
em.  He  never  ranted,  raved,  or 
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shouted,  but  his  soft  Georgia  voice 
— an  acoustic  phenomenon  that 
could  reach  the  most  distant  parts 
of  an  auditorium — became  an  in- 
sistent thunder,  shaking  churches 
out  of  ecclesiastical  slumber  and 
opening  doors  to  multitudes  of  new 
worshipers. 

"Repentance,"  he  declared,  "is 
just  turning  round  in  the  road,  go- 
ing the  other  way,  turning  from 
the  way  that  leads  to  hell  and  the 
devil,  and  starting  on  the  way  that 
leads  to  God  and  heaven.  Now 
neighbor,  if  you  haven't  sense 
enough  to  see  that,  you  don't  have 
to  repent,  for  the  Lord  has  made  a 
special  provision  for  idiots  and  chil- 
dren." 

He  knew  all  about  sin,  he  said, 
for  he  had  been  a  sinner;  he  knew 
about  cursing  because  he  once  had 
used  profanity;  and  he  knew  about 
drunkards,   for  he  had   been   one. 

"At  21,"  he  would  explain,  "I  was 
physically  wrecked  and  morally 
ruined  ...  I  went  on  and  on,  until 
one  night,  boys,  it  ended  and  ended 
forever." 

In  his  fight  against  drinking, 
gambling,  profanity,  card-playing, 
adultery,  idleness,  sham,  and  civic 
corruption,  there  was  no  compro- 
mise. 

"Whenever  you  get  Sam  Jones 
compromising  with  the  devil  and 
his  gang,"  he  pledged,  "you  can 
take  me  out  and  saw  off  my  head 
with  a  dull  case  knife!" 

After  one  sermon,  during  which 
he  had  criticized  women  for  using 
lipstick  and  rouge,  he  was  chal- 
lenged by  an  offended  follower. 

"Mr.  Jones,"  she  demanded,  "why 
do  you  criticize  us  for  painting  our 
faces  when  it  is  obvious  that  you 
dye  your  moustache?" 

Sam,  whose  hair  was  gray, 
stroked  his  black  moustache,  and 
his  eyes  sparkled  with  good  humor. 
"Madame,"  he  replied,  "this  mous- 


tache got  started  20  years  later  than 
the  hair  on  my  head,  and  it  simply 
ain't  caught  up  yet." 

Samuel  Porter  Jones  was  born  in 
Alabama,  October  16,  1847,  but  he 
grew  up  in  Cartersville,  Ga.,  the 
grandson  of  a  Methodist  preacher 
and    the   nephew    of    four    others. 

"I  am  a  Methodist  just  as  I  am  a 
Jones;  and  if  it  is  a  sin  to  be  either, 
it  is  a  sin  visited  upon  the  children 
from  the  parents.  Methodists  and 
Joneses  are  getting  to  be  very  gen- 
eral everywhere,"  he  once  said. 

His  mother  died  when  he  was 
nine,  and  his  father  served  with  the 
Army  of  Virginia  during  the  Civil 
War.  Sam  said  he  started  drinking 
and  running  around  with  the  wrong 
crowd  while  his  father  was  away, 
and  apparently  he  suffered  a  ner- 
vous breakdown  which  caused  him 
to  give  up  hope  of  college. 

Later,  however,  he  studied  law 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  within 
12  months.  Married  in  1869,  he 
found  drink  "stronger  than  the  tears 
of  my  wife,  the  advice  of  my 
friends,  and  the  dictates  of  my  own 
better  judgment." 

His  pledge  of  lifelong  sobriety 
came  beside  his  father's  deathbed, 
and  soon  Sam  felt  the  call  to 
preach.  Invited  to  deliver  his  first 
sermon  in  one  of  his  grandfather's 
circuit  churches,  he  recalled: 

"I  began  my  talk  with  fear  and 
trembling.  I  looked  out  over  a  con- 
gregation, every  member  of  which 
knew  me.  They  knew  what  my  past 
had  been.  They  knew  me  only  as  a 
wild,  reckless  boy." 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before 
hundreds  of  converts  were  throng- 
ing to  the  altars  wherever  Sam 
Jones  preached.  He  was  only  an 
itinerant  Methodist  minister  who 
started  out  in  1872  at  $700  a  year  on 
the  Van  Wert  Circuit  in  the  North 
Georgia  Conference,  but  it  was  re- 
ported that  during  the  first  eight 
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years  of  his  ministry  his  preaching 
converted  some  5,000  persons. 

From  the  early  1880s  until  his 
death  in  1906,  he  preached  in  cities 
from  coast  to  coast.  His  name  was 
a  household  word  in  St.  Louis,  Chi- 
cago, Brooklyn,  Boston,  Nashville, 
San  Francisco,  Atlanta — even  in 
Toronto,  Canada,  where  he  held  a 
successful  revival.  In  his  later  years, 
he  was  in  wide  demand  on  summer 
Chautauqua   circuits. 

"He  addressed  more  and  greater 
audiences  than  any  other  man  of 
the  century,"  according  to  Horace 
M.  Du  Bose,  author  of  a  History  of 
Methodism,  published  in  1916. 


vJAM  Jones  said  he  hurled  his 
soul-shattering  thunderbolts  from 
pulpit  and  lecture  platform  be- 
cause, "It  has  been  my  object  in 
life  to  make  sin  hideous  and  righ- 
teousness attractive."  Pulling  out  all 
the  stops,  he  was  Methodism's  an- 
swer to  agnostic  Robert  Ingersoll, 
who  also  drew  great  crowds — un- 
less Sam  Jones  was  in  town  at  the 
same  time.  Sam  took  advantage  of 
their  rivalry  to  denounce  religious 
sham  and  hypocrisy. 

"I  had  rather  be  an  Ingersoll,  and 
disbelieve  the  Book,"  he  declared, 
"than  to  be  a  Mediodist  believing 
everything  and  living  just  like  In- 
gersoll." 

He  had  no  qualms  about  leveling 
his  guns  on  the  clergy  of  his  day, 
particularly  those  who  would  not 
adopt  his  own  zest  and  earnestness. 
He  urged  them  to  throw  away  dieir 
ornate  rhetoric  and  worn-out  ser- 
mons. It  amused  him,  he  said,  "to 
see  a  dry,  dogmatic  preacher 
dressed  in  his  cold,  conventional 
suit,  with  his  dingy  manuscript  of 
a  sermon  prepared  40  years  ago, 
stand  in  the  pulpit  of  a  $40,000 
church,  and  read  his  soporific  mes- 
sage to  the  slumbering  40. 

"If  a  preacher  is  consecrated  to 
God  and  is  hustling,  then  I  never 
say  anything  against  him.  And  if 
he  ain't  hustling,  then  I  tap  him 
up,  and  he  goes  to  kicking  every 
time.  I  have  always  taught  the  boys 
that  when  a  mule  is  wearing  out 
his  hind  legs  against  a  single  tree,  it 
is  time  to  tap  him  up!" 

In  many  respects,  Sam  Jones  may 
seem  out-of-date  today;  but  at  the 
turn  of  the  century,  he  must  have 


seemed  daringly  progressive.  While 
he  was  an  admirer  of  John  Wesley, 
the  founder  of  Methodism,  he 
pointed  out  that  Wesley  lived  in 
"the  age  of  no  telephone,  no  tele- 
graph, no  lightning  express,  no 
electric  cars. 

"It  seems  silly  to  me  diat  in  this 
age  we  should  persist  in  wearing 
Wesley's  coat  and  riding  his  old 
rocking  horse,  and  using  his  meth- 
ods without  change  or  modification, 
or  the  common  sense  of  adaptation 
to  the  present  age." 

Sam  Jones  believed  a  preacher 
should  mix  politics  with  religion 
— not  at  the  party  level,  but  as  "a 
champion  of  every  clean  method 
and  every  right  aim  which  re- 
sults in  good  government." 

In  Cincinnati,  a  city  said  by  the 
great  Moody  to  be  "an  evange- 
list's graveyard,"  the  Music  Hall 
(capacity,  10,000)  was  crowded  at 
every  service  Jones  conducted.  In 
St.  Louis,  where  12,000  turned  up 
and  some  3,000  waited  outside 
closed  doors,  Sam  stood  on  the 
steps  and  spoke  to  the  overflow  for 
10  minutes.  It  became  the  custom 
almost  everywhere  for  men  to  hire 
small  boys  at  a  quarter  each  to  hold 
their  seats.  In  Boston,  where  no 
one  believed  Sam  Jones  could  cause 
a  ripple,  it  was  said  that  only  the 
Boston  Common  was  big  enough 
for  the  crowds  that  came  to  hear. 

The  late  Bishop  Edwin  H. 
Hughes  heard  Jones  tell  a  group 
of  clergy  in  Boston  "that  he  could 
preach  as  elegantly  as  any  of  them, 
but  that  this  special  area  of  in- 
efficient niceness  was  badly 
crowded,  and  that  his  message 
found  freer  course  in  the  lanes  and 
alleys  of  common  living."  And,  the 
bishop  added,  "I  myself  heard  him 
deliver  a  sermon  which  in  its  sol- 
emn elegance  could  readily  have 
been  delivered  in  any  collegiate 
chapel." 

For  weeks  on  end,  he  preached 
three  and  four  times  a  day,  and 
still  managed  to  be  a  coeditor  (with 
the  Rev.  B.  F.  Haynes)  of  the 
Tennessee  Methodist,  published  at 
Nashville.  Often  more  than  half 
the  front-page  articles  were  signed 
"S.  P.  J."  From  Owensboro,  Ky.,  a 
distilling  center,  he  wrote: 

"Some  of  die  best  temperance 
people  in  the  world  live  at  Owens- 
boro, and  during  our  meetings  Bro. 


Stuart  and  I  poured  die  shot  and 
shell  into  the  liquor  traffic  until 
the  sentiment  rose  to  a  very  storm, 
and  the  preachers  and  the  good 
people  put  the  liquor  men  on  notice 
that  a  war  had  been  started,  the 
black  flag  had  been  raised,  and  they 
meant  victory  or  death."  (He  men- 
tioned, incidentally,  that  "the  last 
night  of  the  service  we  raised  $22,- 
000  to  put  up  a  magnificent  build- 
ing for  the  YMCA.") 

The  newspapers  of  his  day  were 
aware  of  the  sensational  interest 
millions  had  in  everything  Sam 
Jones  said  or  did.  Aldiough  many 
opposed  him  bitterly,  Sam  opened 
a  revival  in  Chicago  with  35  re- 
porters present.  Even  the  Chicago 
papers  carried  full  stenographic  re- 
ports of  his  sermons,  and  detailed 
summations  reached  the  rest  of  the 
nation   through  wire  services. 

"Newspapers,"  he  said,  "have 
been  kind  to  me  in  dieir  reportorial 
columns,  and  I  can  cheerfully 
overlook  any  criticisms  in  the  edi- 
torial columns.  The  secular  papers 
are  so  much  more  alive  and  ag- 
gressive than  the  religious  papers 
that  when  they  fall  into  line  with  a 
good  work  they  are  a  power  we 
scarcely   know   how   to   estimate." 


JT  REACHING  several  times  a 
day,  traveling  on  a  breakneck 
schedule,  and  writing  prolifically 
for  the  Tennessee  Methodist,  he 
raised  concern  for  his  health. 

"When  my  good  friends  tell  me  I 
am  working  myself  to  death.  I 
laugh  them  off  by  telling  them  what 
Whitefield  said  when  a  physician 
told  him  he  must  stop  working  so 
much,  that  he  must  preach  only 
four  hours  every  day  and  six  hours 
on   Sunday." 

Whitefield's  rebellious  reply  had 
been:  "Doctor,  do  you  want  me 
to  rust  to  death?" 

But  in  fact  Sam  Jones  actually  ; 
may  have  preached  himself  to 
deadi.  Like  Whitefield,  he  died  un- 
expectedly, apparendy  of  a  heart 
attack  on  the  morning  of  October 
15,  1906,  while  aboard  a  passenger 
train  stalled  behind  a  wrecked 
freight  at  Perry,  Ark.  Beside  him 
was  his  son-in-law,  die  Rev.  Walt 
B.  Holcomb,  who  later  would  write 
die  book,  Sam  Jones:  An  Ambassa- 
dor  of   the   Almighty    (Parthenon 
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itss,  1917).  It  is  an  affectionate 
ikI  authoritative  source  on  the  life 

ml  works  ot  the  great  evangelist. 

Mr.  Holcomb,  himself  an  active 

pangelist   until   his   death   in   At- 

mta    last    February,    related    how 

ie   body   was    taken   from    Little 

ock  to  Memphis  where  the  presi- 

ent  of  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga, 

id  St.  Louis  Railway  had  ordered 

special  train  consisting  of  engine, 

iggage  coach  for  the  casket,  day 

uch  for  the  trainmen,  and  a  Pull- 

ian  for  friends  and  relatives.  From 

(emphis,   the   train   had   right   of 

ay  over  all  others  on  the  system 

rough  Nashville  to  Atlanta,  and 

ousands      jammed      Cartersville 

lien  the  Sam  Jones  funeral  special 

ri\  ed  there  on  what  would  have 

-en  his  59th  birthday. 

"The  greatest  man  this  country 

^s  ever  known  has  passed  away," 

is  the  tribute  of  his  close  associ- 

B,  Dr.  George  R.  Stuart. 

"From    churches,    splendid    and 

\v\y,  from  tabernacles  and  brush 

hors  and  amphitheaters,  from  the 

^ture    platform    and    pulpit,    the 

ad    soldier   of   the    cross    comes 

me,"  declared  Judge  J.  W.  Akin. 

Scores  of  memorial  services  were 

Id  throughout  the  nation.  Atlanta 

inted  and  was  granted  a  last  look 

Sam  Jones.  His  funeral  train  en- 

ed  the  capital  city  with  muted 

n'stle,  the  engine  draped  in  black 

d  white,  an  enlarged  portrait  of 

1  dead  evangelist  under  the  head- 

ht.  For  part  of  one  day  the  body 

'  in  state  under  the  capitol  dome, 

d  within   a   few  hours   an  esti- 

tted  30.000  filed  by. 

The  man  they  mourned.  Bishop 

eph  S.  Key  once  commented,  was 

centric,     rugged,     unharnessed, 

d  uncontrollable — which  is  just 

!  equivalent  of  saying  he  is  him- 

if." 

\s  an  evangelist,  Sam  Jones 
t  dged  two  great  revivalistic  tra- 
i  ions.  His  genius  at  organizing  a 

;  revival  anticipated  Billy  Sun- 
L\  then  appearing  on  the  scene, 
I  i  many  of  his  methods  would  be 
lined  in  the  Billy  Graham  cru- 
i  les  of  modern  times. 

Sam    Jones'    detractors    insisted 

it  the  hundreds  of  thousands  he 
Jiverted  would  soon  resume  their 
|;ful  ways. 

Sam  was  frank:  "Moody  has  con- 
j  ts  who  are  sticking  .  .  .  and  then 


there  are  some  \\  ho  ha\  e  gone  back 
.  .  .  and  so  has  every  preacher  in 

this    country.    And    then,    bless    the 

Lord,  a  whole  lot  ol  us  preachers 
have  converts  thai  came  to  stay, 
and  they  are  staying  yet  .  .  ." 

And   SO   they   are.    One   can   Only 

guess,  but  perhaps  a  million  Ameri- 
cans today  owe  their  Methodist 
heritage  to  Sam  Jones  who  claimed 
he  was  "no  more  an  evangelist  than 
any  other  Methodist  preacher." 


H. 


.K  freely  confessed  his  own  ten- 
dencies toward  alcoholism:  "I  have 
been  as  sober  a  man  as  ever  walked 
God  Almighty's  earth  for  20-odd 
years,  and  I  tell  you  what  is  a  fact, 
that  appetite  has  hunted  me  down 
through  these  years,  and  it  follows 
on  till  this  day.  .  .  Never  will  I 
consider  myself  free  from  a  drunk- 
ard's grave  until  my  wife  kisses  my 
cold  lips  in  death  and  my  spirit 
has  gone  home  to  God." 

When  he  concluded  that  sermon, 
6,000  men  in  one  audience  rose  to 
their  feet,  pledging  "to  lead  a  bet- 
ter life  from  this  day  until  I  die." 

Was  Sam  Jones  the  mountebank, 
con  man,  and  unreformed  drunkard 
some  of  his  enemies  claimed  him  to 
be?  He  commented  wryly  that  he 
had  been  "reported  drunk  hun- 
dreds of  times"  since  his  ministry 
began,  and  that  lately  even  wife- 
beating  had  been  added  to  the 
whispering  campaigns  against  him. 

It  was  unorthodox,  of  course,  for 
him  to  declare:  "I  would  rather 
have  a  member  that  would  work  for 
God  and  .  .  .  get  drunk  every  six 
weeks,  than  one  of  those  old,  sober 
Methodists  that  ain't  worth  any- 
thing, drunk  or  sober." 

Long  before  medical  science 
came  to  agree  with  him.  the  evan- 
gelist had  the  audacity  to  define  al- 
coholism as  a  "disease." 

"Among  all  the  affiliated  of  our 
race,  probably  the  drunkard,  out- 
side of  his  own  mother  and  wife, 
gets  the  least  sympathy  and  pos- 
sibly deserves  it  most.  That  drunk- 
enness is  a  disease,  no  one  informed 
on  the  subject  will  deny;  and  after 
the  drunkard  passes  a  certain  point, 
he  is  as  little  to  blame  for  his 
drunkenness  as  the  epileptic  is  for 
his  spasms." 

Sam  Jones  may  have  converted 
more  people  than  any  Methodist, 


before  or  since,  bul  some  church 
histories  hardly  mention  his  name, 
I  le  did  not  build  colleges,  he  did 
not  organize  greal  churches.   Un 

like   Moody,   he  hit   no   Bible   i  list  i 

tute.  Hiit  among  those  who  heard 

him  ( a  lew  are  still  li\  inij;)  no 
doubt  some  were  inspired  to  do 
these     things.     The     great     revival 

tabernacles    or    auditoriums    built 

lor   his    preaching   have   long  since 

disappeared  or  have  been  con 
verted  to  other  uses.  The  Jones- 
Hynian  Auditorium  in  Nashville, 
best  known  today  as  Kyinan  Audi- 
torium, was  built  by  Captain  Rom 
Ryman,  wealthy  owner  of  a  Meet 
of  steamboats,  who  was  converted 
at  a  Sam  Jones  revival.  Today  it 
is   home   of   the   (".rand   Olc   Opry. 

So  it  is  true  that  when  he  died. 
Sam  Jones  did  not  leave  much  be- 
hind to  perpetuate  his  memory — 
not  many  things  you  can  put  a  fin- 
ger on.  His  legacy  instead  was  a 
host  of  changed  lives,  and  mem- 
ories of  homely  sayings  that  have 
been  handed  down  through  genera- 
tions of  Methodists. 

Of  prayer,  he  would  say:  "I  will 
tell  you,  brethren,  when  you  run  up 
to  God  Almighty's  coal  and  water 
station,  you  must  take  on  enough 
for  your  needs.  That  is  it.  That  is 
the  way  to  get  steam  to  make  the 
trip.  That  is  the  meaning  of  prayer." 

But  what,  Brother  Jones,  if  my 
prayers  are  never  answered? 

"Well,  many  a  fellow  is  praying 
for  rain  with  his  tub  the  wrong  side 
up  .  .  .  Turn  them  up  .  .  .  for  the 
shower  is  coming." 

He  got  through  to  people,  and 
many  a  sinner  would  sit  up  in  his 
seat  at:  "You  are  not  fooling  any- 
body, you  great  big  old  fool,  you!" 

Preachers  who  would  not  support 
his  revivals  were  fit  only  "to  marry 
the  living  and  bury  the  dead,"  he 
observed.  "It  takes  grace,  grit,  and 
greenbacks  to  run  a  meeting."  God 
would  provide  the  grace,  the  peo- 
ple would  provide  the  greenbacks, 
and  he,  Sam  Jones,  the  grit. 

That  is  the  way  it  was  not  so 
many  years  ago  when  Sam  Jones 
went  about  making  sin  hideous  and 
righteousness  attractive.  That  he 
succeeded  on  a  grand  scale,  few 
can  deny. 

After  all,  as  one  admirer  said,  he 
was  able  to  accomplish  what  he  did 
because  he  was  what  he  was.       □ 
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If  you  are  a  Christian,  how  do  you  tell  the  world  about  it? 

Or,  more  to  the  point,  how  do  you  make  your  personal  faith  known 

to  the  man  at  the  next  desk  or  alongside  you  on  the  assembly  line? 

And  what  does  your  faith  have  to  do  with  those  nagging  personal 

and  social  issues  all  of  us  face  in  everyday  life?  These  questions 

were  sliced  open  and  probed  by  nearly  5,000  Methodist  Men 

who  met  at  Purdue  University  in   Lafayette,  Ind.,  early  last  July 

for  their  three-day  national   conference.   From  48  states  they  came, 

to  be  confronted  intensively,  through  speeches  and  drama,  discussion 

and  worship,  with  the  place  of  Christian  witness  in  today's  world. 

We  took  the  occasion  to  assemble  four  laymen   for  a  conversation 

on  what  it  means  for  a  Christian  to  make  his  witness  to  another  person. 

This  feature,  taken  from  a  tape  recording  of  their  discussion, 

lets  you  in  on  their  thinking.  Here  is  how  the  participants 

responded  to  the  questions  of  our  staff  moderator. 


MIDMONTH   POWWOW 


What  Do 


Clare  N.  Pettit  (left)   operates 
a  real-estate  and  insurance  agency 
in  Parlier,  Calif.,  near  his  farm. 
Formerly  an  administrator  of  schools, 
he  is  president  of  the  Methodist 
Board  of  Lay  Activities  and  lay  leader 
of  California-Nevada  Conference. 


Walter  S.  Lennartson    (right)    is 
an  editor  and  publisher  of  textbooks 
in  the  field  of  office  automation. 
Living  near  Chicago,  III.,  he  is 
associate  conference  lay  leader  and 
lay  member,  from  his  local  church, 
of  the  Rock  River  Conference. 


David   Self    (left),   icho   served 
several  years  in  Phcnix  City,  Ala., 
as  superintendent  of  schools, 
joined  the   University  of  Alabama 
education  faculty  at  Tuscaloosa  just 
this  fall.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Board  of  Education. 


William  M.  Beatty   (right)   works 
as  assistant  postmaster  in  the 
New   Kensington,   Pa.,   post   office 
where  101  persons  are  employed.  In 
his  church,  he  is  a  steward  and 
adult  Bible  class  teacher.  He  also  is 
a  former  conference  lay  leader. 
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iristian  Witness  Mean  Today? 


w,. 


HAT  DOES  it  mean  to  be  a  witness,  and  what 
is  distinctive  about  Christian  witness? 

Clare:  We  have  no  choice  as  to  whether  we  witness 
jt  not.  There  is  no  such  thing  in  modern  society  as 
:iot  being  a  witness.  You  are  either  for  or  against 
something.  Even  if  you  fail  to  take  a  position,  it  simply 
neans  that  you  are  willing  to  accept  the  verdict  of 
vcrybody  else.  Remaining  neutral  on  any  matter  is 
amply  an  impossibility  under  modern  social  conditions 
if  sharing  and  transmission  of  ideas.  This  is  a  basic 
•oncept  upon  which  we  must  base  our  definitions  of 
witnessing."  The  question  is  not  whether  we  witness, 
t's  what  we  witness  to. 

Bill:  You  witness  by  giving  personal  testimony  of 
foci's  power  in  your  own  life,  whenever  and  wherever 
•ou  have  the  opportunity.  Every  day  you  have  oppor- 
unities  to  share  Christian  faith  by  die  way  you  re- 
pond  to  a  given  situation. 

Walter:  I'm  concerned  about  thinking  of  witnessing 
nerely  as  oral  presentation.  It  is  also  a  way  of  life. 
.Ye  need  to  bring  into  play  the  kind  of  witness  which 
hows  itself  by  what  we  are,  what  we  do,  and  how 
\ re  react  to  a  problem  or  an  opportunity.  How  we  act 
•an  make  a  sharp  impression  on  someone  else. 

Dave:  To  be  a  witness  is  to  tell  about  something 
ou  know  firsthand.  There  are  many  ways  this  can 
lappen.  The  distinctive  thing  is  that  Christianity 
nakes  a  difference  in  this  world.  We  know  God  has 
'ternal  concern  for  a  man's  soul. 

Clare:  We  are  talking,  perhaps,  about  two  different 
;inds  of  things.  One  is  presenting  Christian  faith  so 
hat  those  who  do  not  know  about  it  will  hear  of  its 
'xcellence,  its  opportunities,  its  details  of  operation, 
md  its  promises. 

But  this  does  not  exhaust  the  matter  of  witnessing. 

find  myself  asking  at  the  end  of  a  business  day,  "Is 
here  anything  I  did  today  that  marks  me,  my  actions, 
ny  purposes  as  being  different  from  any  non-Christian, 
>ut  ethical,  businessman  in  the  same  occupation?" 

Dave:  There  are  times  when  we  do  not  have  oppor- 
unity  to  be  seen  or  heard  by  someone  else.  Yet,  there 
s  never  a  time  when  you  are  not  with  yourself.  This 


is  continually  in  the  mind  of  a  Christian.  Your  rela- 
tion with  God  and  with  your  fellowman  is  something 
that  always  starts  with  yourself.  This  permeates  your 
whole  way  of  being.  You've  acted  the  way  you  have 
because  you  are  a  Christian.  You  don't  have  to  say 
this  is  a  Christian  witness. 

Bill:  Some  of  the  most  effective  witnessing  is  done 
very  quietly.  It  is  done  by  people  who  always  seem 
to  be  available  when  needed.  Maybe  there's  a  situa- 
tion that  comes  up  in  a  neighborhood,  and  a  good 
neighbor  just  steps  in  because  he  feels  this  is  the  thing 
to  do.  People  like  this  are  sometimes  as  effective  as 
people  who  make  a  speech. 

Walter:  Christianity  is  a  way  of  life,  a  pattern  that 
has  been  established.  You  do  not  consciously  say, 
"Now,  I  am  about  to  perform  a  Christian  act."  Rather, 
your  understanding  of  Christianity  should  be  so  much 
a  part  of  your  life  that  it  doesn't  require  a  second 
thought.  You  just  naturally  react  to  a  situation  in  a 
Christian  manner. 

How  well  are  the  churches  equipping  lay  people 
to  witness? 

Clare:  There  are  few  areas  in  the  church  where  less 
has  been  done  than  in  this  area  of  equipping  people 
for  witnessing.  As  a  conference  lay  leader,  I  visit  a 
great  many  churches.  I  sit  through  the  service,  meet 
the  people,  talk  with  the  pastor.  After  a  while  you 
know  almost  without  asking  whether  or  not  there  are 
people  in  that  church  who  are  dedicated  to  witness- 
ing. It  shows  in  the  little,  hard-to-define  things. 

In  churches  dedicated  to  witnessing,  you  find  small 
cells  for  Bible  study  or  mutual  help,  active  groups 
of  people  who  meet  for  prayer  and  meditation,  or- 
ganizations of  people  who  voluntarily  make  house 
calls.  You  find  businessmen  who  are  known  in  their 
communities  for  their  honorable  dealings.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  a  local  church  is  developing  a  sense  of  per- 
sonal dedication  within  the  individual  through  these 
small  groups,  probably  a  greater  contribution  is  being 
made  than  in  any  other  way  in  the  church. 

Walter:  In  small  churches  such  as  mine,  where  re- 
stricted finances  preclude  a  large  staff  of  professionally 
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trained  leaders,  the  need  for  lay  witnessing  is  so  ob- 
vious that  it  brings  a  response.  We  now  are  in  transi- 
tion toward  racial  integration.  There  are  some  who 
stand  on  the  sidelines  to  see  what  others  will  do. 
There  are  others  who  see  in  the  circumstance  an  op- 
portunity to  witness  for  Christ  by  welcoming  a  per- 
son of  another  race  into  a  Sunday-school  class,  for  in- 
stance, instead  of  simply  permitting  him  to  sit  and 
be  ignored. 

As  an  indication  of  how  our  church  has  responded 
to  the  apparent  need  for  clear  and  dedicated  lay  wit- 
nessing, we  have  nine  members  who  have  qualified 
as  certified  lay  speakers.  They  have  proved  that  time 
spent  in  earnest  preparation  results  in  much  more 
effective  lay  witness. 

Claire:  I  know  of  a  fascinating  experiment  in  a 
church  in  the  West  where,  every  Sunday  after  the 
service,  there  is  a  coffee  break  when  the  young  peo- 
ple get  together  with  the  pastor  to  take  his  sermon 
apart.  Sometimes  they  say,  "Now  if  we  interpret  what 
you  say  the  way  it  sounded,  it  doesn't  make  any  sense 
to  us."  For  half  an  hour  or  more  they  have  at  it  back 
and  forth,  hot  and  heavy.  The  preacher  makes  it  his 
business  to  make  challenging  proposals  about  places 
for  laymen  to  witness.  It's  having  a  terrific  impact  on 
that  congregation. 

Dave:  The  church  serves  as  a  recharging  station.  It 
furnishes  the  framework  by  which  you  worship  to- 
gether. Ultimately,  Christianity  is  concern  for  people. 
The  church  is  people — somebody  other  than  your  im- 
mediate family — who  care  for  you  and  who  care 
what  happens  to  you.  We  give  each  other  the  oppor- 
tunity to  have  somebody  to  care  for.  This  is  the 
koinonia  of  the  New  Testament.  When  we  have  this 
kind  of  fellowship  together,  then  we  do  care  about 
each  other.  This  is  one  of  the  best  things  about  the 
church,  and  it  gives  us  the  strength  to  witness. 

Now  let's  turn  outside  the  church  community.  What 
are  the  opportunities  for  witnessing  in  your  work  life 
and  in  your  personal  life? 

Walter:  One  of  the  dangers  in  any  business  situa- 
tion is  forcing  something,  rather  than  letting  it  come 
naturally.  This  can  be  more  offensive  and  less  effective 
than  any  other  method.  On  the  other  hand,  we  need 
not  back  away  from  a  situation  that  we  know  repre- 
sents an  opportunity.  We  should  take  advantage  of  it 
and  bring  into  the  situation  the  Christian  ethic. 

I  had  a  certain  salesman  calling  on  me  who  is  a 
Christian  of  another  denomination.  Suddenly  I  found 
myself  discussing  religion  with  him,  particularly  how 
it  affects  businessmen.  The  Christian  pushes  his  wit- 
ness only  to  the  point  where  he  is  beginning  to  feel 
resistance  from  the  other  man  and  knows  that  pushing 
any  more  may  defeat  his  purpose.  He  should  recog- 
nize the  point  at  which  the  other  man's  concern  or 
problem  is  met.  This  man  helped  me  to  see  that  what 
I  have  to  do,  not  only  with  him  but  also  with  every- 
one who  comes  in,  is  bring  to  the  other  person  what 
I  conceive  to  be  my  Christian  concern  for  him. 

BUI:   One  opportunity  I  have   is   to   counsel   with 


employees  regarding  personal  problems.  It  is  not  al- 
ways easy,  because  they  represent  labor  and  I  repre- 
sent management.  Yet  one  of  the  best  opportunities 
for  witness  with  fellow  employees  is  simply  listening. 
Often  we  are  inclined  to  preach  or  try  to  put  across 
our  point  of  view,  instead  of  giving  a  man  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  his.  Sometimes  a  man  can  see  a 
solution  to  his  problems  just  by  talking  about  them. 
Being  a  good  listener  is  a  very  significant  contribution. 
One  man  I  know  has  had  quite  a  problem  with  al- 
coholism, and  it  affects  his  work.  There  are  times  when 
he  does  not  even  go  home  more  than  two  or  three 
days  a  week.  Several  times  I  invited  him  to  come 
into  the  office,  explaining  that  I  thought  he  had  a 
problem  and  asking  if  he  cared  to  talk  about  it.  At 
first  he  did  not  want  to  admit  that  he  had  a  problem, 
but  before  long  he  sort  of  broke  down  and  admitted 
he  did.  I  finally  got  him  to  the  place  where  he  was 
willing  to  attend  an  Alcoholics  Anonymous  meeting. 
I  agreed  to  go  along  with  him.  He  still  has  not  solved 
it  entirely,  but  when  he  sees  me,  he  realizes  that  I 
am  concerned.  I  think  it  helps  him  just  to  know  that. 

Dave:  There's  always  a  witness  in  the  way  you  deal 
with  people,  because  your  way  of  life  always  shows. 
This  is  the  main  witness  a  Christian  has,  whether  it 
is  with  someone  working  in  the  office  as  a  secretary, 
or  your  boss,  or  the  general  public.  A  Christian  deals 
with  people  as  persons  and  not  as  things. 

Walter:  In  one  discussion  group  here  at  Purdue,  we 
talked  about  the  Christian  way  of  running  a  business 
as  it  might  differ  from  commonly  accepted  methods 
in  today's  business  community.  Many  times  men  came 
up  with,  "Well,  you've  got  to  do  this  in  order  to  stay 
in  business  or  in  order  to  get  business."  So  I  asked. 
"Do  you  know  this  to  be  a  fact?  Have  you  ever  tried 
to  change  those  business  practices  that  are  not  com- 
patible with  your  Christian  beliefs?  Do  you  know  any- 
one who  tried  and  whose  business  failed  because  he 
did?"  Someone  said  he  had,  and  that  he  found  it  did 
not  harm  him.  In  fact,  he  said,  odiers  accepted  and 
respected  what  he  did. 

Bill:  It  strikes  me  that  many  Christians  are  so  pious 
and  self-righteous  that  they  refuse  to  go  into  situations 
where  they  could  witness  very  effectively — for  in- 
stance, by  not  going  with  the  crowd  at  social  activities 
where  alcoholic  beverages  are  served.  Many  times  I 
have  tried  to  avoid  these  situations  because  I  do  not 
feel  comfortable.  But  when  I  have  had  to  go.  I  often 
find  that  by  not  going  along  with  die  crowd — espe- 
cially when  it  is  obvious  that  I  am  holding  a  soft 
drink — the  first  thing  I  know  somebody  else  comes  up 
and  wants  to  talk.  This  is  an  unusual  opportunity  to 
witness  because  you  can  talk  to  people  who  are  drink- 
ing. Quite  often  they  want  to  let  their  hair  down,  talk 
about  things,  and  maybe  you  can  be  of  real  service. 

Regarding  social  issues  and  problems,  how  can  an 
individual  make  his  witness  where  it  really  counts? 

Dave:  Christianity  is  not  just  minute  actions.  It  is 
based  on  the  attitude  and  frame  of  mind  that  you 
bring  to  diese  actions.  When  you  are  talking  about 
social  issues,  an  individual  can  brine;  to  them  only 
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Jmself.  That  is  basic.  The  power  a  Christian  has  is 
lie  power  God  releases  through  him.  Alone,  he  has 

0  power  and  cannot  even  control  his  own  destiny. 

\\ 'alter:  I  think  the  word  "attitude"  is  the  very  es- 
once  oi  this  question,  "How  can  an  individual  initiate 

r  influence  change?"  Until  John  Wesley  stopped  do- 
lg  things  in  the  hope  of  saving  his  own  soul  and 
egan  doing  things  to  help  other  people,  he  was 
either  happy  nor  effective.  That  is  what  is  required 
n  our  part. 

Bill:  As  individuals,  we  need  to  be  as  well  informed 
bout  soeial  issues  as  we  ean.  Obviously,  the  more 
on  delve  into  them,  the  more  yon  realize  that  many 
f  the  situations  are  hopeless  for  one  individual  to  try 
)  handle.  Yon  have  to  piek  two  or  three  things  and 
mcentrate  your  effort  on  them.  But  I  think  that  if 
hristians  let  the  Holy  Spirit  direct  them,  they  will 

t  into  the  things  that  they  are  best  equipped  to 
ork  with. 

Clare:  Soeial  issues,  of  course,  are  very  much  in  the 
sws  these  days.  I  know  many  persons  who  have  found 
tislaetion  and  a  high  sense  of  witness  by  partici- 
iting  in  civil  disobedience;  but  for  one  who  has 
>ent  many  years  in  law  enforcement,  this  is  not 
mealing.  I  defend  the  right  of  every  Christian  to 
'termine  the  form  and  pattern  of  his  own  witness, 
personally  am  very  much  like  one  of  our  spiritual 
adcrs,  who  says,  "As  far  as  street  marching  is  con- 
med,  I'm  chicken."  For  me  to  go  to  any  other 
rte  and  march  in  a  procession  would  be  a  mean- 
gless  display  of  interference  in  my  neighbor's  affairs, 
pecially  since  there  is  so  much  to  be  done  to 
iprove  race  relations  in  my  own  area.  But  I  would 
ongly  support  a  layman  member  of  a  state  legisla- 
re  who  is  working  to  the  best  of  his  ability  to 
ange  the  laws  of  that  state  so  Negroes  will  be  able  to 
gister  and  vote  without  the  interference  they  have 
d. 

What  should  a  Christian  do  about  the  power  struc- 
res  in  his  community?  Does  he  let  the  gangster 

1  ke  over?  Does  he  let  just  any  kind  of  politician  run 
1 9  community?  If  not,  what  can  he  as  an  individual 

iristian  do  about  it? 

Clare:  The  person  who  takes  no  part  in  community 

lairs  and  does  not  raise  his  voice  about  bad  condi- 

ns  is  voting  in  favor  of  whatever  happens.  There 

j  things  each  of  us  can  do  in  his  own  community. 

|'t   example,   even   one   man   working    through   his 

al  chamber  of  commerce  and  other  organizations 

n  have  a   surprising   amount  of  influence   on   the 

l  ality  of  law  enforcement. 

As  a  local  judge  for  nine  years,  it  was  my  privilege 
close  up  the  largest  red-light  house  between  Los 
Itgeles  and  San  Francisco.  It  was  not  easy,  and 
|;re  are  prices  one  must  expect  to  pay.  But  the 
I  iristian  layman  must  take  part  in  these  things;  he 
:>  no  right  not  to. 

llVaZfer:  The  Rock  River  Conference  has  established 
liiew  organization  called  Methodist  Youth  Services, 
liich  is  an  effort  to  help  boys  who  have  gotten  into 


trouble  with  the  law  but  have  a  background  indicating 
there  is  a  good  chance  oi   reestablishing  them  into 

normal  society.  This  is  a  pilot  program,  hut  those  oi 
us  who  are  involved  in  it  BT6  convinced  Of  its  great 
potential. 

Bill:  One  of  the  most  exciting  things  we  are  doing 
in  Pittsburgh  is  in  the  Bethany  House  inner-city  mis- 
sion. Methodists  have  developed  a  program  in  which 
converted  busses  are  used  to  conduct  church-school 
classes  during  the  week  in  housing  developments. 
More  people  are  being  reached  in  this  program  than 
are  being  reached  in  the  largest  church  in  the  con- 
ference— and  these  are  children  the  church  ordinarily 
does  not  reach. 

The  teachers  are  volunteer  workers,  in  the  main, 
with  some  professional  direction.  They  also  are  going 
into  homes  and  apartments  and  conducting  evening 
discussion  groups.  This  is  their  way  of  serving  and 
giving  people  a  chance  to  talk  about  their  personal 
problems. 

Dace:  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  that  a 
Christian,  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience, 
must  join  with  like-minded  people  to  deal  most  effec- 
tively with  the  issues  in  his  community.  This  is  how 
he  makes  his  influence  felt — corporately. 

Of  course,  many  decisions  fall  into  the  gray  area, 
where  no  answer  can  be  clear-cut,  black  or  white.  But 
we  have  the  responsibility  as  Christian  citizens  to 
search  continually  for  and  try  to  upgrade  the  level 
of  decisions  that  we  have  a  choice  in  making. 

A  good  example  is  my  own  town — Phenix  City, 
Alabama — which  used  to  be  controlled  by  gangsters. 
Then,  people  were  reluctant  to  speak  out.  Even  the 
churches  were  silent  concerning  the  situation.  At  its 
worst,  a  candidate  for  attorney  general  was  brutally 
murdered.  Eventually,  however,  the  citizens  turned  the 
city  inside  out  and  cleaned  it  up.  In  1955  the  city, 
which  once  had  been  called  the  nation's  "wickedest," 
received  the  All-America  City  award.  All  along,  there 
were  people  who  wanted  to  do  something — but  they 
were  powerless  individually.  Finally,  when  the  ma- 
chinery was  set  up  and  the  National  Guard  was 
brought  in,  church  people  and  other  concerned  cit- 
izens, with  their  inherent  desire  for  a  better  com- 
munity, stepped  in  as  a  group.  They  had  been  at  a  loss 
up  until  that  time  to  know  where  and  how  to  start, 
but  now  they  acted. 

Bill:  I  think  one  of  the  most  important  guidelines 
for  Christians  is  to  set  aside  a  time  each  day,  pref- 
erably in  the  morning,  for  prayer  and  Bible  study 
and  the  reading  of  good  devotional  literature.  If  you 
can  start  your  day  this  way,  you  will  go  into  your 
job  better  prepared  to  meet  any  situation. 

Walter:  The  church  has  spoken  officially  on  many 
social  and  personal  issues.  Now  it  is  time  for  the  laity 
also  to  speak  out — and  to  put  their  Christianity  into 
action  in  their  own  lives  and  communities. 

Clare:  I  would  close  on  the  same  line  that  I  started. 
Remember  that  everything  you  do  is  a  witness.  The 
question  is  not  ichether  you  will  witness,  but  what 
quality  of  witness  you  will  bear  in  daily  living.       □ 
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An  interracial  development  of  co-operative  homes  is  served  by  Sunnyhills  Methodist  Church  and  Pastor  Thomas  W.  Hicks. 


Milpitas,  California: 


An  Integrated  Suburb 


A, 


.BOVE  THE  ALTAR  is  a  rude  cross  made  of  auto 
crating  strips — but  that  is  perhaps  the  least  unusual 
part  of  Sunnyhills  Methodist  Church  in  Milpitas, 
Calif. 

Its  116-member  congregation  is  half  Negro  and  half 
white,  and  its  men's  brotherhood  has  a  Jewish  Nice- 
president  and  Catholic  members. 

Starting  in  a  glider  hangar  and  nurtured  in  a  union 
hall,  the  congregation  now  has  a  home  on  land  bought 
from  the  United  Auto  Workers.  It  stands  in  a  develop- 
ment of  460  homes  that  are  divided  into  four  corpora- 
tions and  run  by  resident-elected  boards  of  directors. 
It  serves  in  a  city  that  had  about  500  residents  a  decade 
ago,  but  which  has  burgeoned  to  19,000. 

For  most  of  its  history,  Milpitas  had  lain  quietly 
between  the  marshlands  that  mark  the  lower  end  of 
San  Francisco  Bay  and,  to  the  east,  the  bare  brown 
foothills  of  the  Diablo  Range.  Then  Ford,  General 
Motors,  Lockheed,  and  many  smaller  companies  built 
plants  in  the  Milpitas-San  Jose  area,  and  the  Slecpv 
Hollow  atmosphere  vanished  as  thousands  of  workers 
streamed  in.  Among  them  were  Negroes  who  could 
not  find  decent  housing. 

Milpitas  then  had  no  Negroes,  recalls  the  Rev. 
Thomas  W.  Hicks,  pastor  of  Sunnyhills  Church — and 


it  was  not  sure  it  wanted  any.  But  the  United  Auto 
Workers  sized  up  the  problems  and,  aided  by  the 
American  Friends  Sen-ice  Committee,  plowed  througl 
the  barriers. 

The  result  is  an  interracial  development  in  which 
residents  are  corporation  shareholders.  The  corpora 
tion  makes  one  lump  sum  payment  for  such  things  as 
mortgages  and  insurance.  "It's  just  like  buying  tomatoes 
by  the  case,"  says  Mr.  Hicks,  who  lives  in  one  of  the 
co-operative  homes.  "It's  cheaper  this  way."  Each 
householder  pays  $79  to  $121  a  month. 

"I  live  here  because  I  couldn't  find  a  decent  home 
anywhere  else,''  reports  churchman  Gilbert  Brooks. 
a  University  of  California  graduate  who  is  a  digital 
programmer  for  Lockheed.  "If  they  didn't  live  here." 
Mr.  Hicks  adds,  "many  of  our  people  would  be  in 
semi-slum  housing  elsewhere." 

In  195S.  at  about  the  same  time  the  UAW  moved  in, 
three  Methodist  families  spearheaded  formation  of 
the  Sunnyhills  congregation.  They  met  first  in  the 
old  glider  hangar.  Then,  through  the  efforts  of  Ben 
Gross,  a  UAW  steward,  they  moved  into  a  union  hall, 
where  they  worshiped  until  their  church  was  com- 
pleted in  October.  1963.  Mr.  Gross,  who  talked  with 
older  residents  and  softened  some  of  the  resistance 
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en  Cross,  United  Auto  Workers  steward  and  city 
nmcilman,  helped  start  the  congregation  and  arranged 

t  use  of  tJie  union  hall  where  services  iccre  held 
r  five  years  before  the  church   was  buUt. 


an   interracial  community,  became  the  city's   first 
egro  councilman. 

Someone  once  asked  Mr.  Hicks,  who  arrived  in 
)61  as  the  church's  first  full-time  pastor,  why  his 
lurch   newspaper   is    filled    with    community   issues. 

explained  that  every  member  of  my  church  must 
ce   these  issues,"  he  recalls.   "There   are  problems 

Milpitas,  but  in  the  Sunnyhills  section  there  is 
uch  more  unity  than  in  any  of  die  other  housing 
eas."  Mr.  Hicks  firmly  believes  that  die  presence  of 
1  interracial  church  with  its  interdenominational 
en's  group  has  much  to  do  with  that  unity. 
The  Sunnyhills  congregation  was  about  SO  percent 
egro  when  Mr.  Hicks  arrived,  but  persistent 
angelizing  finally  harvested  a  balance.  It  did  not 
»me  without  pain,  for  some  whites  would  not  open 
eir  doors  to  Negro  callers.  Mr.  Hicks  observes,  how- 
I  er,  that  now  the  church  is  fully  integrated  and  is 
arting  to  draw  members  from  other  sections  of 
ilpitas. 

Mrs.  Duane  Upson  reports  that  "the  problems  are 
e  same  as  in  all  churches — money,  personality 
ashes,  and  too  few  people  who  are  really  dedicated 

taking  on  the  task  of  the  church." 
The  little  congregation  is  ready  to  grow  even  more. 
Ye  had  Mediodists  tell  me,  'I'm  not  ready  to  be  in 
1  interracial  situation,'"  says  Mr.  Hicks.  "I  tell  them. 
fan  afraid  you  won't  be  living  in  Milpitas,  then.  We 
i  c  an  interracial  community.'  " 

— Carol  M.  Doig 


Mrs.  Duane  Upson,  another  founding  member, 

is  in  her  sixth  year  as  church-school  superintendent. 

Although  he  is  not  a  Methodist,  her  husband 
is  president  of  the  board  of  trustees. 


Warren  Scott    (above),  official-board  chairman, 
stands  against  tlie  background  of  Sunnyhills  co-operative 
homes.  Gilbert  Brooks  (below),  school-board  member, 
says  the  church   encouraged  his   community    work. 
He  is  Christian  social  concerns  chairman. 


(  t. 
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F  I  HAD  several  lives  to  lead,  I 
would  want  to  be  an  architect  in  one 
of  them.  So  The  Tampered  Temple 
[page  76]  and  four  new  books  on 
church  architecture  have  delighted 
me. 

The  books  range  from  a  $1.75 
paperback  to  an  impressive  $20  vol- 
ume on  architecture  in  relation  to 
theology. 

The  paperback  is  Modern  Churches 
of  the  World  (Dutton,  $1.75),  liber- 
ally illustrated  with  photographs,  in 
which  Robert  Maguire  and  Keith  Mur- 
ray, both  church  architects,  discuss 
the  liturgical  and  architectural  aspects 
of  outstanding  churches  built  in  the 
last  40  years.  Most  of  the  examples  are 
from  Europe,  and  most  of  the  ex- 
teriors look  depressingly  like  factories, 
silos,  or  the  cube-shaped  office  build- 
ings springing  up  all  over  our  own 
landscape.  But  there  is,  also,  Le 
Corbusier's  Notre  Dame  du  Haut  at 
Ronchamp,  France,  more  like  a  piece 
of    sculpture    than    a   building,    and 


Victor  A.  Lundy's  First  Unitarian 
Church  at  Westport,  Conn.,  with  its 
great  timber  roof  sweeping  upwards 
to  the  sky.  And  inside  of  some  of 
the  most  uncompromising  exteriors 
are  sanctuaries  that  are  serene  and 
exciting. 

Architecture  and  the  Church  (Con- 
cordia, $3)  is  a  paperback  produced 
by  the  Commission  on  Church  Archi- 
tecture of  the  Lutheran  Church — 
Missouri  Synod  to  guide  building  com- 
mittees. It  gets  very  practical. 

The  most  satisfying  book,  to  me,  is 
G.  E.  Kidder  Smith's  The  New 
Churches  of  Europe  (Holt  Rinehart 
Winston,  $17.50),  which  concerns 
itself  with  more  than  60  of  the  great- 
est postwar  churches  of  Europe.  Smith 
is  both  a  major  architectural  historian 
and  a  photographer  who  can  make 
you  feel  you  are  standing  in  his  shoes. 
His  selection  represents  more  varied 
architectural  forms  than  Maguire  and 
Murray  give  us. 

Christ  and  Architecture  ( Eerdmans, 


Indian   braves   tried 

to  "kill"  the  Iron  Horse 

that  puffed  across  the 

plains.  From  Trains, 

Tracks  &  Trails. 


$20),  by  Donald  J.  Bruggink  and 
Carl  H.  Droppers,  addresses  itself  to 
the  problem  of  relating  theology  and 
architecture  in  the  building  of  Presby- 
terian and  Reformed  churches.  I  was 
particularly  interested  in  the  portions 
of  this  book  that  discuss  how  pre- 
Reformation  churches  were  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  Reformed  worship. 

The  joining  of  the  Union  Pacific 
and  Central  Pacific  tracks  at  Promon- 
tory Point,  Utah,  in  1869  united  the 
continent  by  rail  after  years  of  strug- 
gle, and  it  was  accompanied  by  ju- 
bilant ceremony.  Leland  Stanfo 
governor  of  California,  was  suppos 
to  take  the  first  swing  at  the  last  spik 
and  Thomas  Durant,  the  Union  Pacific 
manager,  was  to  finish  driving  it  home. 

Stanford  swung  in  a  wide  curve  am 
missed  the  spike  by  a  mile.   Dura: 
took  over,   swung  just  as  hard,   ani 
came  no  nearer.  The  famous  last  spiki 
had  to  be  driven  by  men  who  were  m 
so  famous  but  a  lot  handier  with  a 
sledgehammer. 

Norris    Ewing    tells    the    story    in 
Trains,     Tracks     &-     Trails      (Lane.  I 
$3.50),  a  lively  book  for  boys  and  girb  I 
how    the    railroads    reached    the' 
West.  It  begins  as  Chief  Turkey  Fool 
and  his  Cheyenne  braves  war  vainh 
against  the  smoke-puffing  Iron  Horse  i; 
and  ends  with  Turkey  Foot's   great 
great-grandson,   a   Marine  lieutenant 
remarking  that  it  was  a  good  thing 
his  ancestor  didn't  get  his  way. 

How  to  Become  a  Bishop  Without 
Being  Religious  (Doubleday,  $3.50). 
the  satire  by  Methodist  ministei 
Charles  Merrill  Smith  that  became  a 
surprise  bestseller,  is  going  to  be 
adapted  into  a  Broadway  comedy.  Pro- 
ducer  John   Krimsky,   who   produced 
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by  WEBB  GARRISON 


Illustrated  by  Bill  Cransraff.  Fasci- 
nating anecdotes  about  more  than 
500  familiar  words  and  phrases. 
Arranged  under  18  subject  head- 
ings with  cartoon-type  drawings. 
352  pages.  $4.95 

Order   from    Cokcsbury 

ABINGDON    PRESS 

The   Book   Publishing    Department 
of  The  Methodist   Publishing   House 
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EARN  MONEY  EASILY 

Selling  Pa.  Butch  Candy 


Dutchies  —  Bite  size 
tasty  pillows  with 
rich  Peanut  Butter 
center      1  lb.  tin 


Dainties  —Generous 
assortment  of  fancy 
filled  pieces  —  23  or 
more  flavors  1  lb.  tin 


EXTRA  BONUS 


Beautiful    surprise    gift    FREE 


with   every   order   for    12   dozen. 

Ship     freight     prepaid     —     72     tins     of 

Dutchies  and  72  tins  of  Dainties  (total  144 
tins)    Cost   S96.00. 

Sell  for  SI. 00  each  —  your  Profit  S48.00. 
30  days  credit  extended  to  responsible  or- 
ganizations. 

Send  to: 


PENNSYLVANIA   DUTCH    CANDIES 

Mount  Holly  Springs,  Pa. 


tlu-  original  Threepenny  Opera  on 
Broadway,     has     acquired     dramatic 

rights   to   the  work. 

An    excerpl     from     tin-    book     in 

TOGETHER    [llotc    to    Succeed    in    the 

Pulpit,  May,  page  -l|  brought  us 
some  critical  letters  .is  well  .is  a  [ike 
number    expressing   appreciation    For 

the  way   Dr.   Smith's  humor  laid  hare 

the  posturing  even  some  ol  the  host 
ol  us  find  ourselves  doing  sometimes. 

To  come  up  with  a  play  that  conveys 
the  sense  ol  responsibility  and  con- 
cern that  underlies  all  of  the  hook 
will    take    a    lot    of    doing,    hut    if    the 

producer  can  pull  it  oil.  it  should 
have  the  same  healthy  effect  the  hook 
is  having. 

It  is  a  humbling  experience  to  read 

Journal     of     a     Soul     (McGraw-Hill, 

$7.95).  Angelo  Giuseppe  Roncalli  be- 
gan this  spiritual  diary  when  he  was 
14,  an  eager  young  seminarian  look- 
ing for  a  way  to  become  like  the  saints. 
He  was  to  become  Pope  John  XXIIT, 
whose  goodness,  simplicity,  and  hu- 
mor wanned  people  of  all  faiths. 

His  youthful  entries  mark  the  sins 
of  us  all:  "I  must  think  before  I  speak" 
...  "I  waste  too  much  time  in  the 
kitchen,  in  idle  chatter.  I  must  also 
learn  to  control  my  curiosity  about 
things  which  are  nothing  to  do  with 
me.  I  shall  also  take  care  not  to  doze 
during  meditations"  ...  "I  am  reallv 
very  greedy  about  fruit"  ...  "I  am 
up  to  my  eyebrows  in  pride:  I  am 
scatterbrained,  unmannerly,  and 
worthless." 

In  1903  he  expressed  the  attitude 
that  was  to  bring  about  the  Second 
Vatican  Council  more  than  half  a 
century  later:  "It  will  always  be  my 
principle,  in  all  spheres  of  religious 
knowledge  and  in  all  theological  or 
biblical  questions,  to  find  out  first  of 
all  the  traditional  teachings  of  the 
church,  and  on  this  basis  to  judge  the 
findings  of  contemporary  scholarship. 
I  do  not  despise  criticism  .  .  .  criticism 
for  me  is  light,  is  truth,  and  there  is 
only  one  truth  which  is  sacred  .  .  . 
I  shall  rejoice  to  see  God  doing  all 
this  in  order  to  make  the  pure  treasure 
of  his  revelation  more  crystal  clear 
and  free  from  dross." 

In  1945,  as  papal  representative  in 
France,  he  was  still  having  trouble 
holding  his  tongue:  "My  ready  tongue 
often  betrays  me  into  saying  far  too 
much."  In  1955,  the  busy  Cardinal 
Patriarch  of  Venice,  he  was  "dismayed 
at  the  thought  of  not  being  able  to 
look  into  everything,  and  more  thor- 
oughly— not  being  able  to  get  every- 
thing done." 

In  1959,  the  year  after  he  was 
elected  Pope,  he  wrote:  "Now,  more 
than  ever,  I  see  myself  only  as  the 
humble  and  unworthy  'servant  of  God 
and  servant  of  the  servants  of  God.' 
The  whole  world  is  my  family.  This 
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erest   to  every 
to  his  work. 


A  Psalm  of  David.  * 
wilderness 

OGOD,  thoi 
early  will  I 
soul  thirsteth  fo 
longeth  for  the< 
Nthirsty  land,  Nwl 

2  To  see  Rthy 
glory,  so  as  I  ha 
the  sanctuary. 

3  Because  thy 
is  better  than  lif 
praise  thee. 

4  Thus  will  I  I 
I  live:  I  will  III 
in  thy  name. 

5  My  soul  shal 
with  Nmarrow  ai 
my  mouth  shall 
joyful  lips: 

6  When  RI  reme 
my  bed,  and  mec 
the  night  watche 

7  Because  thoi 
help,  therefore  ii 
thy  wings  will  I 


Easy  to  read 
Easy  to  hold 

This  beautiful  Heritage  Large  Print 
Reference  Bible  is  printed  from 
extra  large,  extra  clear  type  — even 
the  center  references  are  easy  to 
read.  Yet  it  is  astonishingly  light 
and  comfortable  to  hold  because  it 
is  printed  on  fine,  strong,  wonder- 
fully lightweight  World  Indo-Text 
India  paper. 

Contents  include  Concordance, 
Readers' Aids,  full-color  illustrations 
and  maps,  Presentation  Page,  and 
Family  Register. 

Ideal  for  ministers,  teachers, 
older  readers,  and  all  who  prefer 
large  type,  this  World  Bible  is  avail- 
able in  various  bindings  in  both  the 
King  James  and  Revised  Standard 
Versions.  From  $7.50.  Ask  for  it 
wherever  Bibles  are  sold. 
The  World  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Cleveland,  Ohio  44102. 

WORLD  BIBLES 
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Those  frantic  one-day  business  trips 
can  really  strip  your  gears.  You're 
tough  —  but  not  made  of  steel.  Fly 
there  the  night  before.  Unwind  at  a 
Sheraton.  Lose  that  all-wound-up  feel- 
ing at  a  famous  Sheraton  restaurant. 
Treat  yourself  to  a  good  night's  rest. 
Next  day  you'll  be  ready  to  tackle  the 
world.  And  all  that  keyed-up  competi- 
tion out  there.  For  Insured  Reserva- 
tions at  Guaranteed  Rates,  call  your 
Travel  Agent  or  nearest  Sheraton  Hotel. 

Keyed-up 
executives 
unwind  at 

Sheraton 

Sheraton  Hotels 
£?MotorInns(S) 


Special  Features: 

^Beautiful  Cover  Paint- 
ing, in  color,  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
by  Jan  Bruegel  the  Elder. 

*  Stained  glass  window  color  illus- 
tration,  Flight  into  Egypt,  Church  of 
Ste.  Radegonde,  Poitiers,  France. 
*Duotone  color  pictures  of  Sarawak. 
*Meditations  by  S.  Ralph  Harlow,  au- 
thor of  the  hymn,  "O  Young  and  Fear- 
less Prophet";  Mrs.  Harry  C.  Spencer, 
special  for  World  Day  of  Prayer; 
Gordon  Chilvers,  England;  I.  Malek, 
Iran;  Joe  H.  Maw,  Congo;  J.  Richard 
Spann,  U.  S.;  John  Q.  Schisler,  U.  S.; 
Beatrice  Telfer,  Canada;  George  Ped- 
akis,  Crete;  and  49  others. 

CHURCHES :  This  advance  notice  enables  you 
to  order  sufficient  copies  of  this  important  issue 
in  ample  time  to  supply  families  and  members  of 
your  church.  Only  JO  cents  per  copy  in  lots  of 
10  or  more  of  one  issue  to  one  address.  Single 
copy,  150,.    Yearly  subscriptions,  SI. 00. 


J'he  icorUVs   most  widely  used  devotional  guitle 
1908  Grand  Avenue.  Nashville.  Tennessee  3720.? 
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sense  of  belonging  to  everyone  must 

give  character  and  vigor  to  my  mind, 
my  heart,  and  my  actions."  And  still 
he  was  striving:  "My  failings  and  in- 
capacities, and  my  'countless  sins,  of- 
fenses and  negligences'  for  which  I 
offer  my  daily  mass,  are  a  cause  of 
constant  interior  mortification,  which 
prevents  me  from  indulging  in  any 
kind  of  self-glorification  but  does  not 
weaken  my  confidence  and  trust  in 
God." 

Letters  between  Queen  Victoria  and 
the  Princess  Royal,  as  edited  by 
Roger  Fulford,  reveal  the  most  regal 
figure  of  modem  history  as  a  typical 
mother  in  her  attitude  toward  her 
familv.  The  queen  wants  her  Dearest 
Child  (Holt  Rinehart  Winston,  $5.95) 
to  answer  her  questions!  And  she 
gives  the  most  minute  advice:  for 
instance,  she  urges  her  daughter,  who 
became  the  mother  of  Germany's  Wil- 
helm  II,  to  air  out  the  house  and  get 
lots  of  fresh  air  herself. 

The  most  startling  revelation  is  that 
Queen  Victoria,  who  had  four  sons 
and  five  daughters,  had  "no  adora- 
tion for  very  little  babies"  and  hated 
the  thought  of  bearing  children  be- 
cause   she    considered    it    degrading. 

Hector  Bolitho  sees  Queen  Vic- 
toria's husband  as  an  upright  man 
a  good  50  years  ahead  of  his  time. 
His  Albert,  Prince  Consort  (Bobbs- 
Merrill,  $5.95)  tells  about  the  second 
son  of  the  ruler  of  a  tiny,  third-class 
European  state  who  was  chosen  to 
become  "only  the  husband"  of  Victoria 
of  England. 

Whereas,  other  historians  have  por- 
trayed him  as  a  modest  man  adroitly 
pulling  a  few  strings,  Bolitho  shows 
him  as  providing  the  real  strength 
for  the  queen.  He  was  a  mere  20  when 
he  married  his  cousin,  but  even  as 
a  very  young  man  he  vaulted  over 
high  hurdles.  He  became  a  political 
pillar  of  Britain,  proved  to  be  a  bene- 
factor of  business  and  learning,  and 
was  a  true  friend  of  the  workingman. 

The  tragedy  of  Albert's  life  was  that, 
although  he  was  devoted  to  their 
eldest  son  and  daughter,  he  proved  a 
miserable  father  to  the  son,  who 
eventually  became  King  Edward  VII. 

A  measure  of  the  merit  of  Bolitho's 
book  is  that  it  lets  us  see  rulers  as 
human  beings.  It  also  shows  the  world 
a  century  ago  as  less  attractive  than 
it  is  now. 

Meditations  which  Michael  Daves 
[see  Let  Us  Break  Bread,  page  66] 
has  used  during  Communion  services 
appear  in  Come  With  Faith  (Abing- 
don, $2.75).  Developed  from  modern 
drama  and  literature  as  well  as  .Scrip- 
ture, they  speak  of  the  anxiety  that 
rides  man,  the  tragedy  of  being  pos- 
sessed by  our  possessions,  the  cost  oi 
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Liberal  Arts.  Education 
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Graduate    School 
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•    Intercollegiate  Athletics 
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For  information  regarding  other 
schools  and  colleges,  see  pages  56  and 
57  of  your  September  1965  issue  of 
TOGETHER,  and  the  related  article  on 
page  20  of  the  same  issue  entitled, 
"Sending  Your  Child  to  College — No 
Strings  Attached."  Watch  your  No- 
vember issue  of  TOGETHER  for  ad- 
ditional advertisements  and  informa- 
tion   pertaining    to    schools. 

Statistics  show  that  parents  prefer 
church-related  schools  for  their  chil- 
dren. For  a  complete  list  of  Methodist- 
related  secondary,  college  and  theo- 
logical schools,  write  the  TOGETHER 
Advertising  Department,  201  Eighth 
Avenue,  South,  Nashville,  Tennessee 
37203. 

Colleges  need  help.  Quality  education 
is  expensive.  Give  to  America's  best 
friend — give  to  the  college  of  your 
choice. 


(  hristian    discipleship    toda)     when 

in. ul\  is    still    arc    made. 

I  he-  Lord's  Suppei  is  not  a  Funeral 
service,  he  stresses:  "We  are  not 
gathered  to  remember  a  dear  departed 
leader.  We  are  here  to  worship  a 
Risen  Lord  ,  .  ." 

For  The  Treasure  Cheat  (1  lai  per 
&     Row,     $4.95),     Editor    Charles     L. 

\\  allis  culled  [,064  Familiar  and  in- 
spirational quotations,  poems,  senti 
ments,  and  prayers  produced  l>y  great 
minds  over  -. 500  years. 

Arranged  under  such  subject  head- 
ings as  achievement,  aspiration,  Bible, 
brotherhood,  church,  courage,  creed. 
Faith,  goodness,  immortality,  et  cetera, 

most  of  the  material  is  pretty  standard. 
However,  we  do  come  upon  some 
surprises,  like  Lin  Yutang  reminding 
US  that  the  wisdom  of  life  consists 
in  the  elimination  of  nonessentials; 
Artur  Rubinstein  observing  that  "Hap- 
piness can  be  felt  only  if  you  don't 
sel  conditions";  and  Carl  Sandburg's 
wonderful  line,  "A  baby  is  God's 
opinion  that  life  should  go  on." 

The  book  is  like  a  scrapbook,  even 
to  the  cord  that  holds  the  pages  be- 
tween the  covers.  If  you  already  have 
a  standard  book  of  quotations,  this 
will  not  add  very  much  to  it;  but  if 
you  like  to  collect  poems,  prayers, 
and  inspirational  material  from  maga- 
zines and  newspapers,  this  will  give 
you  a  fine  treasure  chest  in  which 
to  put  them. 
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'I    can't    go    outside    and    play 
— I'm    being   punished!" 


For  20  years  or  more,  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  has  been  delighting 
its  readers  with  a  column  called  Dis- 
patches From  the  Farm.  Its  author  is 
John  Gould,  who  lives  on  a  hilly 
Maine  homestead  that  has  been  in  his 
family  since  before  the  American 
Revolution. 

Now  we  have  50  of  Gould's  dis- 
patches   gathered    into    You    Should 
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Students   From   All   States  as 

Long  as  Space  Permits 

For    Information    and    Catalogue 

write 
Director    of    Admissions,    Box    (» 


FACULTY   NOT  SOCIAL 

DRINKERS.  Florida  Southern 
endeavors  to  provide  competent, 
consecrated  faculty  members  who 
are  not  social  drinkers.  Inquiries 
about  faculty  vacancies  wel- 
comed. 
Write  Prei.  Charles  T.  Thrift.  Jr..  Box  F. 


Youth  Venture* 
Toward  a  Vital 

Church 

An  outstanding  anthology  in  which 
the  author-compiler  seeks  to  pro- 
vide youth  with  stimulating  ideas 
and  resources  for  bridging  the  dis- 
tance between  the  contemporary 
church  and  the  world.  240  pages. 

$3.95 


by 

SHEILA 
WOODS 


Order   from    Cokesbury 

ABINGDON    PRESS 

The   Book   Publishing    Department 
of   The    Methodist    Publishing    House 
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Let  the 

Board  of  Missions 

Guide  You  to 

VISIT  MISSION  WORK 

TOURS  PLANNED  1966 

MAY 

(Following  Woman's  Assembly) 
ALASKA  (8-10  days) 
HAWAII  (8-10  days) 
NORTH  PACIFIC  CIRCLE  (30  days) 

AUGUST 

WORLD  METHODIST  CONFERENCE 
A. — With  Ireland,  Scotland  (2  weeks) 
B. — Around  World  (6  weeks) 

SUMMER 

MEDICAL  WORK  OF  FAR  EAST  (3-4 
weeks) 

SPANISH  WORK  OF  SOUTHWEST  (3 

weeks) 

(Central  America  and  U.S.) 

OKLAHOMA  INDIAN  WORK  (1  week) 

For  specific  information  write 
Section  of  Cultivation 
Methodist  Board  of  Missions 
475  Riverside  Drive 
New  York,  N.Y.     10027 


Install  an  Inclinette  and  Stop  Climbing  Stairs  Forever 

There's  no  need  to  sell  your  "two-story"  because 

you  can  no  longer  climb  stairs.  Now  you  can 

"climb  stairs  sitting  down"  by  installing  a  modern 

home  stair  lift  at  a  fraction  of  a 

new-home  price.  Our  informative 

booklet  tells  all  about  Inclin-ator, 

Inclinette,   and  "Elevettc,"   the 

passenger  chair  lifts  and  elevator 

designed  especially  for  home  use. 

Write  today  for  your  free  copy  of... 

Inclinator  Company 

OF  AMERICA 

2307  Paxton  Street,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Start  Sooner  (Little,  Brown,  $4.50). 
They  view  goings-on  in  his  Down 
East  community  with  wry  good  hu- 
mor, and  if  you  have  to  read  in 
snatches  as  most  of  us  do,  you  will 
find  this  book  ideal  pickup  and  put- 
down  reading. 

In  comparison  to  many  Europeans, 
Asians,  and  Africans  who  learn  two 
or  more  languages  because  they  have 
to,  we  Americans  are  woefully  pro- 
vincial in  our  linguistic  ability.  Most 
of  us  are  exposed  to  no  tongue  but 
our  own. 

We  have  an  advantage,  however, 
that  offsets  our  isolation,  and  that  is 
in  the  hybrid  heritage  of  the  English 
language.  Teutonic  dialects,  Norman 
French,  and  Latin  all  have  poured 
words  into  our  vocabulary;  and  it 
is  this  variegated  linguistic  back- 
ground that  Lancelot  Hogben  uses 
to  give  us  a  flying  start  toward  the 
mastery  of  12  other  languages  in 
The  Mother  Tongue  (Norton,  $7.50). 

In  this  unusual  book,  the  British 
linguist  sidesteps  conventional  teach- 
ing methods  and  gives  us  clues  that 
set  us  to  tracking  down  the  familiar 
meanings  that  lie  in  words  that  at 
first  seem  unfamiliar.  He  concludes 
each  chapter  with  quiz  material  that 
holds  some  of  the  same  fascination 
so  many  of  us  find  in  crossword  puz- 
zles. And  when  the  book  is  finished, 
the  surprised  reader  discovers  that  he 
has  acquired  a  minimum  150-word 
vocabulary  in  Dutch,  German,  Swed- 
ish, Danish,  French,  Portuguese,  Span- 
ish, Italian,  Welsh,  Cornish,  Breton, 
and  Gaelic. 

Followers  of  Perry  Mason  will 
recognize  a  lawyer's  method  of 
examining  evidence  in  Did  Jesus  Rise 
From  the  Dead?  (Zondervan,  $1.95). 
In  this  engrossing  little  book,  Albert 
L.  Roper,  attorney  and  dedicated 
Christian  layman,  argues  the  case  for 
the  Resurrection. 

An  opposing  lawyer  would  raise 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  historical 
biblical  evidence  proves  the  Resurrec- 
tion did  happen.  But  Roper's  thought- 
ful discussion  challenges  anyone  to 
reject  as  an  "idle  tale"  this  central 
belief  of  the  Christian  faith. 

Polly  Mark  drew  on  her  own  experi- 
ence to  write  Tani  (McKay,  $3.75), 
the  story  of  a  little  girl  who  reluc- 
tantly left  her  native  longhouse  to 
attend  a  mission  school  in  Sarawak. 
Mrs.  Mark  and  her  husband  both 
taught  in  Borneo,  first  in  a  remote 
mission  station  and  then  in  the  school 
about  which  she  writes. 

Written   tor  girls  about  Tani's  age. 

rani  is  an  absorbing  story  of  a  little 

girl's    encounter    with    a    totally    new 

way  of  life  and  how  she  adjusted  to  it. 

— Barnabas 


Let's  Do  LEATHERCRAFT! 

HERE'S  A  GENUINE 
LEATHER  BILLFOLD 
KIT    AS    A    STARTER 

ONLY         Choice       of 
men's     style, 
^^  ^*  4  t.  :h    5    po:«e:s 
■  I  1^  t  or  ladies'  with 
m  B^k      4    pockets   and 
m  \       coin  purse.  Kit 

#     ■    I      complete. 
^H  \0      Ready    to     as- 
semble.  Design 
embossed.     So 
easy     a     child 
(only  one  per  family)      can   do. 

name,   address  and   choice  of  styles  to: 


WORTH 

$3.50 

COMPLETED 
Send  25j, 


TANDY  LEATHER  COMPANY 

1001  Foch  St.,  Dept.    PH,   Fort  Worth,  Texas    76107 


A  PROVEN  MONEY  MAKER 
FOR  CHURCHES 
AND  CLUBS 


Make  $82  With 
Happy  Home  Dish  Cloths 

Unusually  heavy,   special  weave  for 
extra  scrubbing  power.  Make  big  profits 
—  plus  free  prizes  and  big  bonuses. 
tin  money  needed!   No  risk! 
m  n  m  m  Sample  of  the  finest  dish  cloth 
■  1C  E  E  you've  ever  used. 
Your  group  spends   no   money  —  not  one  penny! 
Send  name  and  address  and  name  of  your  organization 
today  for  full    information   and   free   samples. 

Southern  Flavoring  Dept.  J-225  Bedford,  Virginia 


McGUFFEY'S  READERS 

Reprints    of    the    original    1870    revised    editions    of 
famous  MoGUFFKY'S  READERS.    Exact  copies  of  Hi 
prand    old    readers   now    available    at    the    following 
prices  I'OSTI'AID: 

1st    Reader $2.50     4th   Reader 

2nd    Reader     $2.75     5th   Reader       $3.i 

3rd    Reader $3.25     6th  Reader... 

OLD  AUTHORS,     Dept.   TR-10 


Send  For 
FREE 

DIRECT  PRICE 


FIRST  choice 


DlRECTfrom-FACTORY  savings,  quality  eqa>  K 
ment  and  complete  selection  hare  nl 
modem  Monroe  Folding  Tables  FIRST  CHOC 
with  organizations  the  world  over!  Also  M 
savings  on  chairs,  storage  trucks,  risers.  ■ 
titions.  etc.  Send  lor  FREE  40-Mge  citakH 

THE    MONROE    CO. 

59  Church  St.  ColljJ,  low]  ! 


DE  MOULIN 
ROBES 


Designed  with  grace  and 
dignity  in  your  selection 
of  the  finest  materials 
and  beautiful  colors. 
Masterfully  tailored. 
Sensibly  priced.  Write 
for  free  catalog  and 
swatches.  State  name 
of  church  and  pulpit 
or  choir  type. 
De  Moulin  Bros.  &  Co. 
1103  So.  4th  St. 
Greenville.  Illinois 
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in  Fiction 


With  GERALD  KENNEDY 

BISHOP,   LOS  ANGELES   AREA 


) 


XE  OF  THE  hot  issues  these  days 

what  to  do  about  pornography. 
•rtain  legislators  ride  into   the  fray 

their  white  chargers  proclaiming 
it  we  must  save  our  young  people 
>m  improper  reading.  They  propose 

kinds  of  laws  as  methods  to  deal 
th  the  problem.  But  actually  it  is 
ver  as  simple  as  they  see  it. 
One  thing  that  bothers  me  is  the 
id  of  person  who  is  anxious  to  es- 
ilish  a  strict  censorship  law.  Hardly 
?r  is  he  famous  for  championing 
eral  issues  or  fighting  for  the  free- 
m  and  dignity  of  the  individual. 
)re  likely,  you  will  find  him  back 
the  forces  pressing  for  the  investi- 
:ion  of  everybody  at  the  drop  of  a 
t.  This  ought  to  make  us  mighty 
;picious. 
Another  problem:  Who  is  going  to 

the  censoring?  If  you  will  give  me 

•  power  to  tell  you  what  you  ought 
read  and  what  you  ought  not  to 
d,  I  will  accept  it  and,  of  course, 

•  job  will  be  done  properly.  But  if 
1  want  me  to  give  you  the  same 
>ver,  I  am  hesitant  and  unsure.  I 
ink  from  the  very  idea  of  anybody 
zing  the  authority  to  tell  me  what 
an  read,  what  I  can  think,  and  what 
vie  I  may  attend. 

Dnce  the  principle  of  censorship 
;  been  established,  how  shall  we 
t  ect  when  the  wrong  people  get  the 
.ver  to  censor,  and  some  new  Com- 
ck  comes  along  to  be  the  arbiter  of 

•  literary  taste?  Worse  than  that, 
at  will  we  do  if  a  "Hitler"  gets 
.ver  and  decides  that  some  things 

not  right  for  the  people  to  read  or 
ir?  Once  you  have  adopted  censor- 
p,  there  are  terrifying  possibilities. 
Dbviously  our  laws  must  draw  a  line 
aewhere.  There  is  hard-core  filth 
t  no  decent  society  can  allow  to  be 
tributed.  But  the  line  must  be 
iwn  by  the  courts  and  the  law  and 
:  by  some  man  or  some  group,  self- 
oointed  or  elected.  In  any  case, 
re  must  be  a  very  wide  latitude,  and 

cannot  depend  upon  this  primarily 

reading  guidance. 
Finally,  we  must  take  responsibility 
parents,  teachers,  and  preachers  to 
ablish  good  taste  and  the  desire  for 

best.  There  will  always  be  people 


who  write  had  words  on  the  back  of 
the  barn,  but  they  will  ne\  ei  get  very 
far  so  long  as  we  recognize  them  for 
what  they  are.  The  freedom  to  read 
without  interference  is  a  basic  right 
which  we  must  not  deny.  There  is 
something  about  censorship  which  in 
itself  is  evil  and  nearly  always  cre- 
ates more  problems  than  it  solves.  At 
least,  that  is  the  way  it  seems  to  me 
and  I  feel  better  for  having  said  it. 
Now  we  may  look  at  some  novels. 

You  may  remember  Patrick  Dennis' 
Auntie  Mamc  either  in  its  book  form 
or  in  the  movie.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  this  man  has  a  wonderful 
sense  of  humor,  though  somewhat  un- 
bridled. If  you  read  that  book,  you 
will  know  what  to  expect  in  THE 
JOYOUS  SEASON  by  Patrick  Dennis 
(Harcourt,   Brace,   World,  $4.75). 

There  is  the  same  zany  action  and 
the  same  delightful  disregard  for 
conventions  and  stuffy  people.  This 
time  he  has  written  about  a  precocious 
youngster  who,  along  with  his  little 
sister,  is  caught  in  the  midst  of  a 
divorce  proceeding.  Dennis  views  the 
whole  affair  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  little  boy.  Some  of  his  observa- 
tions will  make  you  laugh  and  some 
of  them  will  make  you  weep.  For  in 
this  strange  world  of  sophisticated  liv- 
ing in  New  York  City,  the  youngster 
finds  himself  trying  to  understand 
what  is  causing  the  breakup  of  his 
home  and  the  destruction  of  his  se- 
curity. With  a  child's  integrity  and 
honesty,  he  describes  all  the  char- 
acters in  the  plot  with  an  insight  that 
is  sometimes  almost  too  sophisticated 
to  believe  and  at  other  times  so  sin- 
cere and  uncontrived  that  we  see  new 
truth. 

I  enjoyed  this  book  very  much.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  some  who  read  it 
will  call  for  the  censor.  Take  it  not  as 
a  moral  tract  but  as  a  picture  of  con- 
temporary life  with  its  tragedy  in  the 
midst  of  prosperity.  However  you  may 
react  to  it,  you  will  find  it  moves 
swiftly  and  entertainingly.  Surely,  it 
will  give  you  some  laughs. 

Let  us  look  now  at  GOD  BLESS 
YOU,   MR.    ROSEWATER   by   Kurt 


Vonnegut,  Jr.  (Unit  Jiinehari  Win- 
ston,  $4.95).    This    is   a    satiiical    look 

at  foundations.  Its  subtle  humor  and 

>  i itic  i s 1 1 1  u ill  mean  more  to  people 
on  the  iiisiih •  iii   these  American  in 

stitutions    than    to    us    on    the   outside 

It  is  a  modern  phenomenon  that  so 
many  great   fortunes  have   been   put 

into  foundations  and  dedicated  to  do 

Ing  good.  They  have  been  tin-  subjeel 
ol  criticism  for  being  un-American, 
subversive  tax-dodj 

Personally,   I   have  felt   that   some 

ol   these  enterprises,  such  as  those  set 

up  by  the  Rockefellers  and  the  Fords 
represent  free  enterprise  and  capi- 
talism at  their  best.  I  low  many  won- 
derful things  have  been  done  by  these 
fortunes.  Often  they  have  done  ex- 
ploratory work  and  made  studies 
which  were  impossible  for  govern- 
ment agencies.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
all  probability,  they  have  taken  on 
foolish  projects  and  spent  money  that 
benefited  the  freeloaders.  My  guess 
is  that  they  would  be  the  first  ones  to 
admit  this,  and  tell  us  that  this  is  the 
price  that  has  to  be  paid  by  anyone 
trying  to  help  mankind. 

Anyway,  this  book  has  a  good  deal 
of  fun  with  a  rich  man  of  a  good 
family  who  simply  wants  to  do  good 
for  people.  It  did  not  quite  live  up 
to  its  advance  notices,  but  this  may 
be  a  purely  personal  reaction. 

WHAT  BECAME  OF  GUNNER 
ASCH?  by  Hans  Helmut  Kirst  (Har- 
per ir  Row,  $4.95)  is  a  book  coming 
out  of  postwar  Germany  and  its  mili- 
tary establishment.  Kirst  wrote  an 
earlier  book  about  Gunner  Asch  in 
the  German  army,  before,  and  now  we 
find  him  the  proprietor  of  a  hotel  in 
a  military  town,  dealing  with  the  offi- 
cers and  men  of  the  German  peace- 
time army. 

We  tend  always  to  think  of  the 
enemy  as  inhuman,  errorless,  and  the 
incarnation  of  mechanical  efficiency. 
Actually,  people  are  not  very  much 
different  from  one  another  and  this 
book  could  be  written  about  some  of 
the  foibles  and  weaknesses  to  be 
found  in  the  American  military  force. 
It  is  good  that  such  books  are  begin- 
ning to  trickle  out  of  Soviet  Russia. 

Kirst's  novel  shows  the  Wehrmacht 
is  made  up  of  human  beings  with  their 
jealousies,  their  nobilities,  their  cow- 
ardice, and  their  heroism.  There  is 
nothing  earthshaking  in  the  story  or 
its  implication.  It  is  just  a  good  yarn 
about  men  in  uniform  who  are  about 
the  same  as  men  in  business  suits.  How 
could  such  people  have  become  Nazis 
and  administrators  of  death  camps? 

Being  a  preacher,  I  must  draw  a 
moral.  None  of  us  is  very  far  from  the 
jungle  on  the  one  hand,  and  prob- 
ably we  are  closer  than  we  think  to 
the  Kingdom  on  the  other  hand.  And 
with  this  I  leave  you.  □ 
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OPEN  PULPIT  /   Drawn  from  sermons  by  Methodist  Ministers 

U&REAK  BREACl 


BY  MICHAEL  DAVES 
Pastor,  First  Methodist  Church 
Holliday,  Texas 


I 


N  JOHN  Steinbeck's  play  novelette  Burning  Bright, 
Joe  Saul  longed  for  a  baby.  He  was  middle-aged  and 
haunted  by  the  fear  of  dying  without  insuring  con- 
tinuance of  his  line.  When  his  second  wife — young, 
beautiful,  and  devoted — announced  she  was  preg- 
nant, he  became  ecstatic.  He  laughed,  danced,  and 
orated.  He  became  a  one-man  celebration. 

Then  he  confided  to  a  close  friend,  "I  want  to  bring 
a  present  to  her — some  preciousness,  some  new  beau- 
tiful thing  to  delight  her,  so  that  her  eyes  will  dance, 
and  she  will  say,  'Who  would  have  thought  that  I 
would  have  a  beauty  like  this!'  Something  like  a  cere- 
mony, something  like  a  golden  sacrament,  some  pearl 
like  a  prayer  or  a  red  flaring  ruby  of  thanks.  Some 
hard,  tangible  humility  of  mine  that  she  can  hold  in  the 
palm  of  her  hand  or  wear  dangling  from  a  ribbon  at 
her  throat.  That's  a  compulsion  on  me  ...  I  must  get 
this  thing.  My  joy  requires  a  symbol."  x 

So  with  Christian  worship. 

Our  Gift  of  Worship 

Christians,  surprised  by  God's  goodness  in  Jesus 
Christ,  are  filled  with  joy,  and  that  joy  requires  a 
symbol.  Worship  most  adequately  symbolizes  the  joy 
of  the  Christian  because  in  worship  we  are  called  to 
give  the  only  acceptable  gift  to  God:  ourselves. 

Every  element  of  worship — not  only  the  giving  of 
material  gifts — represents  giving.  When  we  confess 
our  sins  before  God,  admitting  that  we  are  people  of 
unclean  lips  who  dwell  in  a  land  of  a  people  of 
unclean  lips,  we  make  an  offering.  We  are  offering 
to  God  our  guilt  and  failures  and  inadequacies.  We 
admit  that  we  are  imperfect  creatures  standing  before 
the  holy  God.  When  we  praise  God  through  hymns, 
psalter,  and  doxologies,  we  make  an  offering.  And 
when  the  Scripture  is  read  and  the  sermon  preached, 
this  is  no  less  an  offering  to  God  than  all  the  rest. 

Worship  as  offering  is  best  seen  in  the  Eucharist — 
the  Communion  service.  If  we  trace  the  history  of  the 
Eucharist  to  the  first  century,  we  discover  that  it  was 
closely  associated  with  sacrifice.  The  participants  were 

1  Prom  Burning  Bricht  by  John  Steinbeck.  Copyright  7.9.70  by  John 
Steinbeck.    Reprinted   by    permission    <>/   the    Viking    Press,    Inc.     Editors 


called  offerers  instead  of  communicants.  Early  rules 
directed  Christians  to  bring  bread  and  wine  with 
them  to  the  service  as  part  of  their  liturgy,  or  public 
worship.  In  turn,  deacons  presented  this  lay  offering 
on  the  altar  as  part  of  their  liturgy.  Elements  of  the 
field  were  consecrated  by  the  priest  and  distributed, 
having  assumed  a  new  meaning. 

This  sacrificial  association  has  remained  through 
the  centuries  of  Christian  worship.  In  the  Western 
church,  the  offering  of  money  at  the  Eucharist  re- 
placed the  lay  offering  of  bread  and  wine,  although 
this  custom  is  coming  back  into  use.  In  the  Eastern 
Orthodox  Church,  presenting  the  elements  is  still  one 
of  the  chief  acts  of  the  service. 

In  worship,  what  we  offer — prayers,  hymns,  Scrip- 
ture, sermon,  money,  bread,  wine — are  meaningless 
in  themselves.  They  receive  their  significance  only 
from  what  they  symbolize.  A  parallel  is  the  wedding 
ring,  insignificant  in  itself,  but  which  receives  its 
meaning  from  the  self -offering  of  man  and  woman  to , 
one  another  in  holy  matrimony. 

What  Is  Acceptable 

There  is  only  one  criterion  for  authentic  worship:  , 
worship  is  authentic  ( acceptable  to  God )  when  the , 
participants  offer  themselves  in  obedience.  Material , 
gifts  and  our  liturgy  should  be  seen  as  extensions  of  ( 
our  personalities.  "There  you  are  upon  the  table."  j 
said  St.  Augustine  to  his  newly  confirmed  communi- . 
cants  when  they  made  their  offering  of  bread  and  ( 
wine,  "there  you  are  in  the  chalice."  Augustine  could , 
have  continued,  "There  you  are  in  the  Scripture  les- 
sons; there  you  are  in  the  prayers;  there  you  are  in 
the  sermon;  there  you  are  in  the  offering  plate." 

God  wants  only  the  person.  We  cannot  offer  any  L 
thing  in  place  of  the  self.  God  is  personal,  and  the 
gift  of  the  personal  is  all  that  satisfies  him.  The  self 
is  the  supreme  gift,  and  the  only  one  capable  of » 
representing  our  affirmation  of  God's  ultimate  worth.  >. 
If  we  lay  a  bare  gift  upon  the  altar  while  holding  back  :; 
ourselves,  it  is  an  unacceptable  sham. 

Those  ancient  words  of  the  Communion  ritual  ex- 
press what  should  happen  at  every  worship  service:  j 
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Ynd  here  we  offer  and  present  unto  thee,  0  Lord, 
irselves,  our  souls  and  bodies,  to  be  a  reasonable, 
dIv,  and  living  sacrifice  unto  thee  .  .  ." 

God  demands  nothing  more — and  nothing  less — than 
ie  whole  person,  body  and  soul.  He  has  a  claim  on 
;.  "It  is  he  who  has  made  us,  and  not  ourselves," 
rote  a  psalmist.  God  is  our  creator,  redeemer,  and 
istainer.  He  is  the  one  with  whom  we  have  to  do, 
spending  as  we  do  on  his  grace.  The  sinful  man 
jiores  God's  claim  on  himself  and  so  offers  his  most 

ecious  gift  of  self  to  lesser  gods — sex,  status,  mate- 
alism,  security.  In  short,  he  becomes  an  idolater,  a 

orshiper  at  pagan  altars. 

Seeking  to  substitute  things  for  the  gift  of  self  was 

e  basic  problem  of  Hebrew  worship  at  the  time 
Amos,  in  the  eighth  century,  B.C.   Injustice  went 

ichallenged  by  a  religion  which  had  forgotten  its 
pvenant  obligations  and  had  deteriorated  into  a 
>  ?ad  form.  Most  worshipers  believed  that  as  long  as 

ey  made  regular  sacrifices  in  the  Temple,  they  could 
I  cape  seeking  God's  will  in  their  daily  relationships, 
jmos  announced  God's  judgment  on  their  empty 
I  orship  ( Chapter  5,  verses  21-24 ) : 


ttration  reprinted  from  motive  by  perm  if. "ion. — Ens. 
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"7  hate,  l  despise  your  feasts, 

and  I  lake  no  delight  in  your  salami 
assemblies. 
Even  though  yon  after  me  yam-  burnt 
offerings  and  cereal  offerings, 

I   will  not  accept  them, 
and  the  peaee  offerings  of  your  fatted 
beasts 
I  will  not  look  upon. 
Take  away  from  me  the  noise  of  your 
songs; 
to  the  melody  of  your  harps  I  will  not 
listen. 
But  let  justice  roll  down  like  tenters, 
and  righteousness  like  an  everflowing 
stream." 

The  same  word  of  judgment  is  addressed  to  in- 
authentic  Christian  worship  today.  Worship  is  blas- 
phemy unless  we  offer  ourselves  in  our  total  relation- 
ships to  God.  In  response  to  God,  we  are  called  to  take 
up  a  towel  and  wash  the  dirty  feet  of  the  world. 

The  church  gathers  itself  unto  her  Lord  only  for 
the  purpose  of  being  scattered  by  him.  "Come  unto 
me"  and  "Go  into  all  the  world"  are  both  necessary 
to  the  rhythm  of  Christian  living.  Service  in  the 
world  ratifies  our  service  in  the  sanctuary.  Actually, 
sanctuary  worship  serves  to  proclaim:  "This  is  the 
kind  of  people  we  are  (or  pray  to  be)  in  the  world. 
This  is  the  way  we  understand  ourselves  in  the  light 
of  God's  revelation  of  himself  in  Jesus  Christ." 

Worship  and  Witness 

Shall  we  conclude  that  worship  in  the  sanctuary 
is  unimportant,  since  it  is  validated  by  our  witness 
in  the  world?  Is  this  to  say,  with  the  man  on  the 
street,  "It  doesn't  make  any  difference  whether  you 
go  to  church;  it's  the  way  you  live  that  counts." 

God  forbid!  Worship  at  stated  times  as  the  cor- 
porate Christian  community  profoundly  affects  our 
lives  in  the  world.  We  have  short  memories.  We  need 
constantly  to  be  reminded  of  who  we  are,  how  we 
came  to  be  God's  people,  and  what  God  calls  us  to 
do.  Again  and  again,  worship  reminds  us  that  God 
has  claimed  us  for  himself,  that  we  have  failed  to 
accept  this  responsibility,  and  that  we  stand  in  need 
of  his  love  and  forgiveness. 

Jesus  Christ  is  the  pattern  of  our  self-giving.  The 
theologian  Karl  Barth  calls  Christ  "the  hinge  of  his- 
tory." He  is  also  the  hinge  of  Christian  worship,  re- 
vealing to  us  what  it  means  to  offer  the  self  totally 
and  completely  to  God.  The  Apostle  Paul  described 
the  life  and  ministry  of  Jesus:  ".  .  .  though  he  was  in 
the  form  of  God,  [he]  did  not  count  equality  with 
God  a  thing  to  be  grasped,  but  emptied  himself,  tak- 
ing the  form  of  a  servant,  being  born  in  the  likeness 
of  men.  And  being  found  in  human  form  he  humbled 
himself  and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  death 
on  a  cross"  (Philippians  2:6-8). 

Jesus'  life  was  lived  under  the  cross  of  self-giving. 
His  total  witness  was  a  surrender  to  the  divine  will. 
Jesus  as  the  Christ  reveals  what  it  means  to  love  God 
and  to  make  to  him  an  offering  of  the  self.  D 
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By  RICHMOND  BARBOUR 


D. 


O  YOU  take  part  in  church  activi- 
ties? I  hope  so.  You  are  missing  some- 
thing very  important  if  not.  I  would 
like  to  mention  just  three  great  bene- 
fits for  teen-agers  in  church  participa- 
tion. 

First  and  most  important  is  your 
relationship  to  God.  If  you  do  not 
work  at  your  religion,  you  lose  it. 
When  you  serve  God  through  your 
church,  you  gain  strength  and  serenity. 
You  realize  that  you  are  not  alone. 
You  know  that  God  is  with  you  and 
that  you  can  turn  to  him  for  help 
and  guidance. 

The  second  benefit  is  the  opportu- 
nity our  church  provides  for  you  to  be 
forgiven  when  you  make  serious  mis- 
takes. Every  teen-ager  finds  himself  or 
herself  doing  wrong  things  occasional- 
ly. Maybe  you  are  impulsive.  You  are 
tempted  rather  easily.  Through  your 
church,  you  can  find  the  way  to  for- 
giveness and  redemption.  You  can 
come  to  feel  clean  again.  You  do  not 
have  to  live  forever  with  guilt  and 
fear  as  some  nonchurch  young  people 
often  do. 

Then  there  are  the  social  benefits. 
If  you  are  active  in  church,  you  are 
sure  to  have  friends.  You  meet  other 


nice  kids.  You  go  around  with  a  group 
which  has  high  ideals  and  tries  to  live 
up  to  them.  You  can  have  the  fun  all 
teen-agers  need,  the  kind  that  makes 
you  a  better  person. 

I  have  a  request  to  make.  If  you 
do  not  already  participate  in  church, 
will  you  go  to  see  your  minister?  Ask 
him  where  your  help  is  needed.  Then 
pitch  in  at  the  jobs  he  suggests — in 
church,  home,  school,  or  at  play.  You 
will  never  regret  it,  I  promise. 


& 


I  am  a  boy,  19.  I  live  with  my 
widowed  mother.  I  graduated  from 
high  school  two  years  ago  and  have 
not  been  able  to  find  a  decent  job.  I 
want  to  join  the  Air  Force.  My  mother 
cries  every  time  I  mention  it.  She  says 
I  am  all  she  has.  She  begs  me  not  to 
leave  her.  How  can  I  get  her  to  under- 
stand that  I  cannot  be  tied  to  her 
apron  strings  forever? — R.G.  Please 
try  to  see  the  world  through  your 
mother's  eyes.  She  loves  you.  She 
has  lived  for  you  alone.  You  have 
given   meaning  to   her  life.    She  has 


Cartoon   by  Charles  M.   Schulz.   ©  1964   by  Warner  Press,    Inc. 

"I'm  sorry,  but  I  wasn't  able  to  study  the  lesson 
for  this  Sunday.  The  zipper  on  my  Bible  is  stuck!" 


depended  upon  her  relationship  with 
you.  Of  course,  she  is  worried  about 
having  you  leave.  On  the  other  hand, 
you  have  your  own  life  to  live  and 
cannot  be  tied  to  her  apron  strings 
forever.  I  suggest  you  talk  first  with 
your  minister.  Ask  him  to  have  severs 
conferences  with  your  mother  about 
the  future.  She  needs  to  build  a 
new  life  away  from  you.  Probably 
it  will  take  months,  but  eventually  she 
may  be  able  to  accept  the  fact  that 
you  now  are  grown  and  must  make 
your  own  decisions.  Do  not  give  up 
your  plan  to  join  the  Air  Force.  But 
work  toward  it  by  getting  help  for 
your  mother  so  she  wall  not  need  you 
so  badly. 


oa 


Some  of  the  athletes  at  my  high 
school  smoke.  1  feel  like  a  sissy  be- 
cause I  don't.  My  father  has  told  me 
that  smoking  U7idermines  health.  Is 
my  father  wrong? — M.R.  Your  fa- 
ther is  right.  Ask  your  science  teacher 
for  the  facts.  He  will  be  glad  to  give 
them  to  you.  Probably  he  also  can 
lend  you  some  pamphlets  to  read.  On 
the  average,  heavy  cigarette  smokers 
shorten  their  lives  by  from  8  to  10 
years.  Tobacco  greatly  increases  the  I 
likelihood  of  lung  cancer,  emphysema,  f 
heart  trouble.  hypertension.  and  I 
strokes.  Please,  do  not  ever  start. 


!B 


I  am  19;  my  girl  is  15.  We  want 
to  get  married.  Our  parents  will  not 
consent.  Last  month  we  ran  away.  We 

broke  into  a  cabin  in  the  mountains 
and  spent  a  night  together.  The  next 
day  we  drove  across  the  state  line  and 
tried  to  get  a  wedding  license.  The 
clerk  would  not  issue  one.  We 
returned  home.  My  girl  wants  to  get 
pregnant.  She  thinks  that  then  our 
folks  trill  let  us  marry.  However,  I'm 
afraid  of  that.  Could  I  be  sent  to  jail 
if  she  had  a  baby? — G.B.  I'm  sorry] 
for  what  happened.  You  could  be 
jailed  right  now  for  either  a  state  or 
a  federal  offense.  Do  not  do  what  she 
suggests.  She  is  much  too  young  to 
main-.   Neither  one  of  you   is   ready 
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For  the  responsibility  of  a   home,   .1 

l).il>\,    and    the    life    <>l    an    adult.    So 

wait.  Give  the  girl  time  to  grow  up. 
Almost  certainly  she  will  lose  interest 

in    \ou    soon.    At     15    love    usu.ilK     is 

temporary,  I  hope  she  will  tell  her 
inotlui  what  happened.  She  should 
ask  lor  help  in  returning  to  the  normal 
hie  ol  a  wholesome  teen-ager. 


Qa 


fin  worried  about  my  mother.  Slu- 
rries for  days  at  a  time.  My  father 
onus  a  hardware  store  and  makes 
good  money,  hut  Mama  really  believes 
tee  are  too  poor  to  buy  clothes.  Lately 
she  has  been  talking  about  suieide. 
Daddy  says  that  the  faet  she  talks 
about  it  is  proof  she  trill  not  try  it. 
Is  he  right?  What  can  I  do?—P.S. 
I'm  sorry,  but  your  lather  is  not  right. 
Main  people  who  kill  themselves  dis- 
cuss it  in  advance.  Your  mother  needs 
help  from  a  psychiatrist.  Ask  your 
lather  to  get  your  family  doctor  to 
refer  you  to  one.  Then  your  father 
should  take  your  mother  to  him  right 
away. 


oa 


/  am  11  and  have  made  a  terrible 
mistake.  I  dated  a  man  of  27.  Now  I 
am  pregnant.  The  man  is  unwilling  to 
marry  me.  I  do  not  want  to  marry 
him,  either.  I'm  not  in  love  with  him 
any  longer.  However,  my  mother 
wants  to  force  us  to  get  married.  I 
know  you  have  helped  other  girls  in 
this  fix.  What  do  you  think  I  should 
do? — B.M.  I  have  mailed  you  the 
address  of  a  Salvation  Army  hospital- 
home  for  unwed  mothers  in  your 
city.  I  suggest  you  phone  for  an  ap- 
pointment with  a  case  worker  there. 
Have  your  mother  go  with  you.  Ask 
for  help  in  coming  to  a  wise  decision 
together.  Every  situation  is  different. 
I  cannot  tell  you  what  to  do.  All  I  can 
do  is  report  that  usually  things  work 
out  best  when  the  babies  are  placed 
for  adoption  and  their  young  mothers 
return  to  their  families  to  pick  up 
their  lives  as  teen-agers  again.  Forced 
marriages  often  end  in  tragic  malad- 
justments. 


oa 


/  have  been  reared  in  the  Presby- 
terian Church.  My  girl  friend  invited 
me  to  a  MYF  meeting.  I  liked  it  a  lot 
and  the  next  Sunday  I  went  to  the 
Methodist  church.  The  sermon  was 
very  inspiring.  When  I  got  home  and 
told  my  folks  I  wanted  to  become  a 
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Bishop   Nail   Answers 
Questions    About 


W  hat  is  the  religious  meaning  of  4celehration'  ?  When  we  have 
a  religious  experience,  we  respond  to  God  by  lifting  up  the  reality 
we  discover  about  him  and  by  enjoying  him.  The  old  catechisms 
had  it  right  when  they  said  that  the  chief  aim  of  man  is  to  glorify 
God.  Man's  very  existence  is  a  form  of  praise  of  God. 

So,  celebration  (praise)  involves  play  (without  thought  of  the 
future),  reverie  (mental  play  or  undirected  activity  of  the  mind), 
affection  (appreciation  of  personal  relationship  through  love  and 
enjoyment),  and  worship. 

This  last  has  an  ethical  side,  for  it  is  directed  toward  improvement 
of  self  and  society.  (Without  such  it  could  be  mere  idolatry.)  But 
the  first  principle  of  worship  is  the  joyful  adoration  of  the  Father 
of  us  all. 

W  ho  was  the  first  pope?  The  title  is  not  used  officially  by  Roman 
Catholics,  but  tradition  is  that  the  office  it  represents  goes  back  to 
Peter  as  the  first  bishop  of  Roman  Christians.  Only  gradually  did  the 
Roman  bishop  acquire  priority  and  authority  in  matters  of  doctrine 
and  discipline.  (The  idea  of  his  speaking  infallibly  on  such  matters 
dates  only  from  1870. ) 

Pope  Gregory  the  Great  (590-604)  called  himself  "servant  of  the 
servants  of  God,"  and  this  title  persists  in  the  Pope's  signature  to 
papal  bulls  or  decrees. 

What  is  'comity'?  Because  Christians  are  expected  to  help  one 
another,  to  build  each  other  up  and  not  tear  down,  many  Protestant 
denominations  work  together  in  founding  new  churches  in  new  com- 
munities. They  keep  each  other  informed  as  they  stake  out  virgin 
territory  in  which  congregations  are  to  be  recruited.  They  spot 
church  locations  so  that  there  will  be  no  interference  with  older, 
established  congregations.  They  agree  on  allocations  of  living  and 
growing  space,  usually  through  committees  on  comity. 

As  Martin  E.  Marty  says  in  Church  Unity  and  Church  Mission. 
churches  work  together  "not  by  mere  agreement  over  ground  rules 
and  etiquette  hut  out  of  their  heart  of  hearts,  and  out  of  a  profound 
and  yet  instinctive  decision  in  the  back  of  the  Christian  mind." 

After  comity  comes  a  next  step:  a  forward-looking  and  forward- 
going  program  of  united  evangelism. 

"Every  sermon  worth  preaching,"  Bishop  Nail  thinks  niter  five  years  in  charge  o(  the 
Minnesota  Area,  "deserves  <>  (;»..*/»'»  period.  People  learn  and  grow  when  then  ask  questions." 


Methodist,  they  hit  the  roof.  Dr.  Bar- 
bour, don't  you  think  at  18  I  am  old 
enough  to  decide  on  my  religion  for 
myself?    Do    parents    have    the    right 
to  force  their  denomination  on   their 
children? — V.E.     Parents  have  an  ob- 
ligation to  take  their  younger  children 
to  Sunday  school  and  to  see  that  they 
attend   other   appropriate  church   af-J 
fairs.  However,  when  sons  and  daugh- 
ters  reach    18,    they   are   capable   of 
making  their  own  decisions.  The  Pres- 
byterian Church  is  a  fine  church  with 
many  wonderful  leaders  and  members. 
But  if  you  feel  you  should  leave  it  to 
join     The     Methodist     Church,     yoq 
should  be   permitted   to   do   so.   Thl 
same  principle  would  apply  to  Met 
odist  young  people  who  want  to  b 
come     Presbyterians.      Each     persoi 
should  have  the  freedom  to  choose  h 
church. 


oa 


My   parents   disagree   about   som 
thing  important.  I'm  a  girl,  13,  wit'i 
dark    hair.    My    mother    tells    me    tci 
shave  the  hair  on  tny  legs.  My  father 
says  that  I  should  not  cut  it  off.  A/I 
my   friends   shave   their   legs.    Mama 
finally  got  Daddy  to  agree  on  what- 
ever you  tell  me  to  do,  Dr.  Barbour. 
Do  you  think  I  should  shave  my  legs? 
— /./.     I  see  nothing  wrong  with  the 
practice.   If  the  decision  is  really  up 
to  me,  I'd  say  to  go  ahead. 


<B 


I  am  a  girl  of  14.  I  have  tico  sisters 
whom  I  love  and  a  brother,  11,  whom 
I  hate.  He  teases  me  about  my  boy- 
friends. He  makes  up  crazy  songi 
which  embarrass  me.  I  would  like  to 
clobber  him,  but  my  parents  say  I 
must  not.  Will  he  ever  improve?— 
L.R.  Try  to  be  patient  with  him.  I 
Eleven  is  often  a  pesty  age.  Yourf 
brother  cannot  understand  why  you 
behave  as  you  do.  Probably  he  feels 
interior  and  resentful  when  he  b 
around  you.  He  tries  to  cover  his  feel- 
ing by  embarrassing  you.  When  he 
gets  a  little  older,  he  will  begin  to 
understand  you.  Then  your  relation- 
ship will  improve. 


The  teen-age  years  arc  confusing 
ones  and  you  may  be  searching  for 
answers  to  many  diffi- 
cult questions.  Shan 
your  uncertainties  with 
our  Dr.  Barlwur,  ch 
Together,  Box  423, 
Park  Ridge,  60068.— 
Editors 
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/ho's  That  Bird  in  Your  Family  Tree? 


By  EMILY  C.  HARRIS 


jVER  SINCE  Adam  began  be- 
ting, the  forest  of  family  trees 
continued  to  sprout.  Nearly 
>ryone  pauses  at  some  time  to 
nder  about  his  own  ancestors — 
doctor,  lawyer,  pirate,  or  horse 
ef  who  played  a  fractional  part 
his  physical  creation. 
iome  never  get  beyond  the  point 
wondering;  others  pursue  their 
efathers  through  years  of  pains- 
ing  research.  For  the  amateur 
well  as  the  professional,  explor- 
;  the  field  of  genealogy  can  be  an 
•iting,  rewarding,  and  sometimes 
strating  adventure. 
-,ong  before  I  became  interested 
genealogical  research  as  a  hobby, 


I  loved  to  hear  stories  about  the 
grandparents  I  never  knew — bald 
Grandpa  Miller,  who  lost  one  eye 
from  the  kick  of  a  thoroughbred 
stallion;  frail  little  Grandma  Miller, 
who  kept  a  gun  handy  in  her 
kitchen  as  protection  against  ma- 
rauding Indians;  Bible-loving 
Grandpa  Callaway,  whose  father 
was  a  grandson  of  Daniel  Boone — 
these  were  the  characters  who  de- 
lighted me  far  more  than  Alice  in 
Wonderland  or  the  Bobbsey  twins. 
By  the  time  I  was  grown,  I  had 
written  down  every  scrap  of  in- 
formation I  could  glean  from  the 
memory  of  family  elders.  Unknow- 
ingly, I  had   taken  the  first  basic 


step  in  pursuing  genealogical 
research. 

For  the  beginning  genealogist, 
one  of  the  most  rewarding  experi- 
ences is  often  contact  with  relatives 
who  may  be  scattered  throughout 
the  world.  "Do  you  remember  Aunt 
Agatha's  maiden  name,  or  where 
Uncle  Horace  was  born?"  seldom 
fails  to  bring  unexpected  dividends 
in  the  rediscovery  of  family  ties  and 
mutual  interests.  For  not  until  even 
the  eldest  and  most  patient  of  rela- 
tives begins  to  shake  his  head  and 
confess  that  "I  just  can't  remember" 
is  it  time  to  turn  to  the  many  other 
sources  available. 

At    the    National     Archives     in 
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Washington,  behind  the  same 
heavy  doors  which  protect  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and 
the  U.S.  Constitution,  lie  the  myriad 
files  and  records  of  your  own  an- 
cestors' dealings  with  a  younger 
— but  equally  meticulous — Uncle 
Sam.  On  a  single  rainy  Saturday 
morning  there,  I  viewed  the  micro- 
film records  of  one  great-grand- 
father's Confederate  service,  and 
tracked  down  the  Secret  Service 
payment  vouchers  which  proved 
another's  activities  as  a  Union  spy! 
Living  in  a  genealogist's  paradise, 
within  commuting  distance  of  the 
National  Archives  and  the  Library 
of  Congress,  I've  had  the  thrill  of 
doing  firsthand  research.  But  what 
about  the  barber  in  Cedar  Rapids 
who  would  like  to  see  his  grand- 
father's Civil  War  records,  or  the 
housewife  in  San  Diego  who  wants 
to  prove  her  connection  with 
Alexander  Hamilton? 

J_  OR  the  price  of  postage  and  a 
few  minutes  time,  anyone  can  as- 
semble his  own  do-it-yourself 
genealogy  kit.  A  routine  inquiry 
addressed  to  the  National  Archives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  will  yield  two 
important  brochures — one  describ- 
ing the  genealogical  sources  in  the 
National  Archives  and  how  photo- 
static copies  of  these  records  may 
be  obtained,  and  another  describing 
various  sources  of  genealogical  in- 
formation outside  the  Archives. 

A  similar  request  addressed  to 
the  Library  of  Congress,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  will  bring  a  printed 
bibliography  of  guides  to  genealogi- 
cal research.  One  of  the  most 
helpful  and  amusing  of  these  how- 
to-do-it  reference  books,  Search- 
ing for  Your  Ancestors  by  Gilbert 
H.  Doane,  is  available  in  many 
public    libraries.    With    this    basic 


material,  the  average  person  will 
soon  discover  enough  leads  to 
launch  a  first-class  ancestor  hunt. 

As  soon  as  you  begin  to  make  the 
first  hopeful  inquiries,  you  will  find 
that  your  search  may  lead  in  many 
different  directions.  Let  anyone 
who  dislikes  writing  letters  stop 
before  he  begins!  But  new  and 
interesting  friendships  spring  up 
through  correspondence,  often  un- 
expectedly. Once,  after  reading  a 
fascinating  book  by  a  professor  of 
history  at  Yale  University,  I  timidly 
wrote  to  ask  some  questions  about 
his  studies  of  the  decade  preceding 
the  Civil  War.  His  cordial  reply  led 
to  more  correspondence,  in  which 
he  provided  information  of  great 
value  to  me.  I,  in  turn,  was  able 
to  supply  original  research  from 
family  records  which  helped  to 
illuminate  his  own  study. 

Family  records  of  any  kind — 
Bibles,  letters,  legal  documents, 
scrapbooks,  and  diaries — are  often 
the  most  valuable  and  interesting 
tools  of  the  genealogist.  Despite  the 
flurry  of  spring  cleaning  each  year, 
there  is  usually  one  string-saver 
(bless  her!)  in  every  family  who 
just  cannot  bear  to  throw  away  the 
accumulated  debris  of  past  genera- 
tions. 

One  of  my  most  prized  posses- 
sions is  the  tiniest  of  diaries,  faith- 
fully kept  by  my  grandmother,  in 
which  she  recorded  everything  from 
day-to-day  expenses  to  her  delight 
at  Jenny  Lind's  Kansas  City  con- 
cert. Another  is  a  small  manuscript 
which  my  great-aunt  cryptically 
called  a  "confession"  and  jealously 
guarded  throughout  her  lifetime. 
Some  years  after  her  death  it  was 
sent  to  me,  unopened,  because  of 
my  interest  in  family  history. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  confession,  and 
one  which  occasioned  some  rather 
scandalous  revision   of  the  family 
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His  thoughts  are  slow,  his  words  are  few; 

He  doesn't  jell  or  glisten. 
He  has  a  multitude  of  friends. 

You  should  hear  him  listen. 

— Russell   Newbold 


tree.  Yet  the  genealogist  cannot 
afford  to  be  fainthearted,  for  names 
and  dates  make  up  only  the  skele- 
ton of  the  family  tree — the  bare 
branches  from  which  a  hundred 
tales,  both  good  and  bad,  hang  like 
leaves  waiting  to  unfold. 

Surely  there  has  never  been 
more  painless  way  to  study  Ameri 
can  history  than  to  pursue  yo 
own  forefathers  through  the  adven 
turous  times  in  which  they  lived. 
It  is  here  that  the  genealogist  be- 
comes a  supersleuth,  weaving  the 
fabric  of  a  lifetime  from  the  slender 
clues  of  census  records,  pension 
files,  newspaper  archives,  church 
records,  immigration  lists,  and  simi- 
lar sources. 
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HAVE  reined  the  siege  of 
Boonesboro,  Ky.,  in  1778,  to  find 
Col.  Richard  Calloway  with  the 
wooden  cannon  he  devised  to 
frighten  the  Indians;  I  have  learned 
about  the  hardships  of  die  non- 
slaveholding  Quaker  communities 
in  early  Virginia  to  discover  why  I 
particular  family  migrated  to  Ohio: 
I  have  pored  over  the  campaigns! 
of  the  Mexican  War  to  follow  a 
soldier  who  fought  with  the  Is* 
Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry;  I  have| 
read  the  collected  sermons  of  a 
circuit-riding  Methodist  preachei 
who  long  ago  married  my  great- 
grandmother;  and  I  have  research 
the  terrible  Reconstruction  era 
Texas  to  learn  more  about  a  contr 
versial  U.S.  deputy  marshal. 

In  each  case,  my  primary  inter 
est  was  in  a  particular  person,  and 
only  later  did  I  realize  that  I  had 
absorbed  a  healthy  dose  of  history 
in  the  process. 

I  am  only  a  hobbyist  at  genealog- 
ical research,  and  some  of  my  har>| 
hazard     methods     would    be    the! 
despair  of  the  trained  genealogist   r 
There   are   moments    of   discovery|{ 
when  I  feel  as  brilliant  as  Sherlock i- 
Holmes,   and   moments    of   failure!." 
when   I  wish  wholeheartedly  thal^ 
I'd  never  heard  the  word  "ancestor."  !fl 

"What  does  it  matter,  anyway?" 
friends  sometimes  ask.  I  have  ye$ 
to  find  a  suitable  reply.  I  only  knowj 
that  the  study  of  genealogy  is  a[ 
pastime  as  old  as  history  itself.  Per- 
haps some  of  the  first  real  experts 
might  have  been  able  to  explain  it 
better.  I  wonder  if  anyone  ev 
asked  that  question  of  them.  What 
might  they  have  replied — those 
men  like  Matthew  and  Luke? 
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"( hir  fob  ,  ■  .  is  to  elevate  the 

ideals  of  the  young  people  we  know  and 

have  the  privilege  of  contact  inn"  says 

Frank  Broyles  (left)  whose 

tough  Arkansas  team  took  top 

national  honors  in  1964. 


He 

Coaches 

the 
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HE  MIGHTY  Texas  Longhorns, 
ited  No.  1  in  the  nation,  were  tied 
•7  with  the  upstart  Arkansas 
azorbacks  early  in  the  fourth 
uarter.  Arkansas  had  scored  first 
n  an  81-yard  run  by  punt-return 
iecialist  Ken  Hatfield  and  was 
ading  14-7  when  Ernie  Koy,  the 
onghorns'  magnificent  running 
ack,  hammered  across  the  goal 
ne. 

The  score,  with  less  than  two 
linutes  to  play:  Arkansas  14, 
exas  13. 

The  partisan  crowd  of  65.700  in 
ustin  that  October  night  last  year 


By  JAMES  C.  HEFLEY 

was  about  to  witness  one  of  the 
most  dramatic  and  decisive  plays  of 
the  1964  football  season.  Would 
Texas  go  for  two  points  by  running 
or  passing — or  settle  for  a  place 
kick  and  an  almost  certain  tie? 

Red  haired  Frank  Broyles,  shirt- 
tail  out  and  tie  askew,  calculated 
the  Texas  move  from  the  sidelines 
when  he  saw  Hix  Green,  a  Texas 
pass  receiver,  go  in  to  replace  Koy. 
Apparently  Texas  coach  Darrell 
Royal  had  two  extra  points  in  mind. 

The  Arkansas  coach  directed  his 
Razorbacks  into  a  version  of  their 
famed  "monster  man"  defense  play. 


The  "monster  man,"  fullback 
Charlie  Daniels,  flared  out  to  cover 
the  receivers.  When  Longhorn 
quarterback  Marv  Kristynik  passed, 
"monster  man"  Daniels  was  there 
to  cover.  The  pass  fell  inches  short, 
and  the  game  ended  with  the 
Razorbacks  edging  the  nation's  No. 
1  team,  14-13. 

Texas  went  on  to  end  the  season 
without  another  defeat,  and  upset 
Alabama  in  the  Orange  Bowl. 
Arkansas  won  11  games,  lost  none, 
and  scored  99  points  to  0  for  op- 
ponents in  the  last  five  regularly 
scheduled  games.  The  Razorbacks 
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then  defeated  Nebraska  in  the  Cot- 
ton Bowl  game  on  New  Year's  Day. 

There  are  good,  sound  reasons 
for  this,  Coach  Frank  Broyles 
hastens  to  add — namely  the  as- 
sorted talents  of  the  young  men 
who  appear  for  him  at  various  times 
on  the  gridiron.  A  Razorback  team, 
win  or  lose,  always  seems  to  bear 
the  stamp  of  the  personable 
Georgian  who  has  coached  Arkan- 
sas since  1958.  To  quote  Sports 
Illustrated  after  the  Texas  game: 

"Arkansas'  players  are  lean,  fiery 
types  who  bounce  up  after  each 
play,  spring  from  the  huddle,  and 
pursue  ballcarriers  in  such  numbers 
that  it  appears  whole  fraternities 
have  climbed  out  of  the  stands." 

In  this  manner,  the  Razorbacks 
since  1958  have  won  or  shared  four 
championship  titles  in  the  rugged, 
unpredictable  Southwest  Confer- 
ence, have  competed  in  five  major 
bowl  games  against  nationally 
ranked  teams,  and  have  produced 
five  All- American  players. 

To  climax  all  this,  Frank  Broyles 
was  named  1964  co-Coach-of-the- 
Year  with  Notre  Dame's  Ara  Par- 
seghian,  while  the  Football  Writers 
Association  and  Look  magazine 
were  handing  the  Razorbacks  the 
Grantland  Rice  Trophy,  emblematic 
of  their  rank  as  1964  national  foot- 
ball champions. 

Now  this  is  all  in  the  past.  But 
again  this  year,  Frank  Broyles  will 
be  on  the  sidelines,  shirttail  out 
and  tie  askew,  at  another  Texas 
game  to  be  nationally  televised 
from  Little  Rock  on  October  16. 

That  will  be  on  a  Saturday,  and 
Frank  Broyles  will  be  back  in 
church  Sunday  morning — win,  lose, 
or  draw. 


Ti 


HE  man  who  has  turned  things 
upside  down  in  the  Southwest  Con- 
ference is  described  by  his  first  as- 
sistant, Jim  Mackenzie,  as  "a  real 
Christian  gentleman  and  one  of  the 
smartest  men  in  football  today — an 
original  thinker  who  keeps  coming 
up  with  new  football  ideas." 

The  "monster  man,"  for  example, 
was  not  Broyles's  invention,  but  he 
developed  it,  and  it  played  a  key 
role  in  giving  the  Razorbacks  their 
No.  1  national  rating. 

"It  employs  a  basic  five-man  line 
with  two  linerbackers,"  says  Robert 
Cheyne,  Arkansas  sports  publicity 
director.  "The  defensive  fullback 
plays  a  variable  position,  depend- 
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ing  on  how  the  offense  is  deployed 
or  depending  on  where  the  ball  is 
in  the  field. 

"The  'monster  man'  keeps  the 
offense  guessing;  he  may  play  on 
the  line  of  scrimmage,  fall  back  a 
few  feet  and  then  crash  in,  flare  out 
to  cover  a  pass  receiver,  or  do 
something  else.  Obviously,  he  plays 
a  key  role. 

"For  'monster  man,'  we  want  a 
fullback  who  can  move,  tackle  as 
hard  as  anyone  else  on  the  squad, 
and  is  reckless.  Frank  Broyles  can 
recruit,  train,  and  inspire  that  type 
of  man." 

Members  of  the  Razorbacks' 
coaching  staff  may  handle  details 
during  the  week,  but  at  game  time 
on  Saturday  the  big  decisions  rest 
squarely  on  Frank  Broyles. 

"He  can  make  decisions — bang 
— like  nobody  I've  ever  known," 
one  says.  "And  what  a  memory! 
He'll  say  to  our  offensive  backfield 
coach,  'Bill,  go  get  the  third  quarter 
of  our  1958  game  with  Baylor.  We 
need  that  play  when  we  had  a  pass 
to  Jimmy  Collier.'  The  game  is 
seven  years  old  and  he  can  tell  you 
the  quarter  and  the  play." 

Discussing  his  phenomenal  rec- 
ord at  Arkansas,  Frank  Broyles  is 
quick  to  declare  that  "everything 
was  ready  for  a  successful  program 
when  I  stepped  in,"  thus  giving 
credit  to  John  Barnhill,  former 
Razorback  coach,  now  athletic 
director. 

It  was  Barnhill  who  inaugurated 
a  program  that  finally  lured  the 
best  Arkansas  high-school  players 
away  from  out-of-state  schools, 
where  so  many  had  gone  in  the 
past.  He  raised  the  quality  of 
scholarships  and  improved  facili- 
ties. He  stumped  the  state,  going 
into  every  city  and  hamlet  to  or- 
ganize Razorback  clubs.  Barnhill 
put  Arkansas  in  big  time  football; 
Broyles  is  keeping  it  there. 

A  nonsmoker  and  a  nondrinker, 
Frank  recalls  how  as  a  sixth-grader 
his  father  spied  him  smoking  a 
cigarette  one  day. 

"When  I  was  a  boy,"  O.  T. 
Broyles  said,  "I  worked.  You  play 
games,  and  that's  okay.  But  smok- 
ing and  games  don't  mix.  You  can 
quit  smoking  or  start  to  work." 

Young  Frank,  who  liked  sports 
better  than  cigarettes,  compiled  a 
brilliant  four-sport  record  in  high 
school  at  Decatur,  Ga.  Enrolled  at 
Georgia  Tech,  and  in  a  career 
split  by  naval  sen-ice,  he  earned  10 


varsity  letters  in  three  sports.  Twice 
he  was  named  to  the  All-Conference 
football  squad,  and  in  1944  was 
honored  as  Southeast  Conference 
Player-of-the-Year.  He  played  in 
three  bowl  games,  setting  a  major 
bowl  record  as  quarterback  with 
17  completed  passes  for  286  yards 
in  the  1945  Orange  Bowl.  In  basket- 
ball, he  took  second-team  All-SEC 
honors  twice,  and  in  baseball  was 
one  of  the  conference's  top  pitchers. 
Three  months  after  graduation  in 
1947  as  an  industrial  management 
major,  Broyles  started  coaching  on 
the  Baylor  staff.  He  moved  to 
Florida  in  1950,  joined  Bobby  c 
Dodd's  staff  at  Georgia  Tech  in 
1951,  and  jumped  to  a  head-coach 
ing  job  at  Missouri  in  1957. 
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N  January,  1958,  he  came  to  the 
University  of  Arkansas  at  Fayette-  -- 
ville,  a  beautiful  Ozark  Mountain 
town  of  about  20,000 — and  prompt- 
ly lost  six  games  in  a  row! 

Broyles's  colleagues,  players,  and 
athletic     friends     generally     agreefc 
with  the  sports  writer  who  described; 
the  coach  as  "a  man  with  no  vices p 
except   saving   money,   raising  hist 
family,  and  coaching."  Cheyne  says:|, 

"Frank  isn't  like  a  lot  of  menl 
with  moral  comictions  who  willfc 
take  a  drink  to  fit  in  with  the  crowd* 
Frank  just  won't  do  it.  But  hejj 
doesn't  make  an  issue  of  non-| 
drinking." 

Questioned  about  social  drinking  | 
the  coach  says  simply:  "I  don't  feeli 
that  in  my  profession  or  in  my  faitbt 
I  can  compromise  on  this  point." 

Nor  will  he  compromise  with  hisk. 
players  on  drinking.  At  the  starttj 
of  the  season,  he  spells  out  the  rule: 

"We  will  not  tolerate  a  player  I 
who  indulges  in  alcoholic  beveragM 
during  the  season.  Any  member  of  I 
this  team  caught  drinking  beer  ct\\ 
a  cocktail  will  be  dismissed  fro* 
tire  squad.  NO  EXCEPTIONS!" 

Metiiodist  Broyles  is  frequently 
cited  by  ministers  and  other  church 
leaders  as  an  outstanding  example 
of  one  man's  Christian  attitude  in 
life.  The  Arkansas  Baptist  NetM 
Magazine  used  his  picture  on  the 
cover  and  ran  a  feature  lauding 
Broyles  for  his  application  of 
"Christianity  in  die  everyday  af- 
fairs of  men." 

For  several  years,  Frank  has  aol 
tively  carried  his  Christian  princi- 
ples beyond  the  Arkansas  campus, 
participating    in    many    programs 
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tponsored   by   the   nationwide    IV1 

owship  of  Christian    Athletes. 

"When  I'm  at  an  FCA  camp,"  he 
a\s.  "and  hear  outstanding  athletes 
alking  about  Christlike  living,  my 

eligion  is  at  its  best.  I  consider 
'( '  \  an  arm  of  the  church." 

"Frank  is  an  inspiration  to  any 
.readier,"  says  Dr.  Harold  O.  Eg- 
.(Mispt-ruer.  pastor  of  Fayettcville's 

fentral  Methodist  Church,  where 
\e  coach  has  served  as  chairman 
t   the  ollieial  board  and  chairman 

f  the  pastoral  relations  committee. 
"Though  he  may  get  home  in  the 
ee  horns  from  a  Saturday  road 
ip,  lie  and  his  family  will  he  in 
iinday  school  and  church.  He  has 
elped.  especially  in  the  every- 
lemher  visitation,  to  pledge  our 
lunch  budget.  His  wife  teaches  in 
ie  church  school  and  is  an  officer 
i  our  Woman's  Society  of  Christian 
er\-ice.  gut  most  important.  Frank 
known  around  town  and  the  state 
*  a  faithful  church  member  and 
hristian." 

The  Broyles  home,  on  a  one-acre 
ill  lot  overlooking  a  wooded 
•ction  of  lovely  residences,  is 
loniy  enough  to  handle  six  grow- 
ig  children.  This  is  the  domain, 
10,  of  tall,  dark-haired  Barbara 
royles,  who  recalls  that  during 
ieir  courtship  "Frank  attended  the 
(ethodist  Sunday  school,  then 
irried  over  to  the  Presbyterian 
mrch  to  attend  worship  with  me." 
When  Frank  played  football  for 
eorgia  Tech,  he  knew  marriage 
as  frowned  on  by  the  coach.  He 
id  Barbara  had  to  wait  until  he 
u'shed  college.  Today,  however — 
arhaps  because  of  this  experience 
-Frank  Broyles  welcomes  married 
hletes.  Arkansas'  All-American 
ance  Alworth,  now  with  the  San 
iego  Chargers,  came  to  Arkansas 
>r  precisely  this  reason. 
With  twin  daughters,  7,  and  sons 
f,  15,  12,  and  10,  the  Broyles  home 
a  beehive  of  activity.  "Trouble 
,"  Barbara  complains,  "bees  are 
■ttling  in  our  split-cedar  shingles 
id  keep  stinging  the  kids." 
The  two  enjoy  playing  golf  to- 
other. But  about  football,  Barbara 
infides: 

"I'm  not  even  a  good  Monday- 
orning  quarterback.  Anyway,  a 
otball  coach  has  enough  people 
oking  over  his  shoulder.  I  don't 
/en  try  to  cure  him  of  whooping 
id  hollering  on  the  sidelines  with 
is  shirttail  hanging  out." 
I  At  home,  she  says,  "he  is  usually 


tirst   up  .   .   .  and  when   1   get   up   I'll 

find  football  doodles  and  diagramed 

plays  all  over  the  house.  Otherwise 
he  brings  little  ol  his  work  home. 
The  exception  is  his  players.  He'll 
talk  and  worry  about  them." 

Off  the-  playing  field,  the  Razor- 
back  coach's  duties  stretch  from 
university  conference  tables  to  the 
broad  areas  of  public  relations 
across  the  state.  (If  Arkansas  lacks 
anything,  it  isn't  for  thousands  of 
rabid  Hazorback  rooters  who  make 
their  blood-curdling  "soooooeeee) 
pig!"  heard  every  fall  from  Favctte- 
ville  to  Austin.  Texas.)  An  able  re- 
cruiter, Broyles  makes  the-  banquet 
circuit,  dining  with  supporters 
young  and  old.  but  he  can  accept 
only  a  fraction  of  the  speaking  in- 
vitations he  receives  from  all  over 
the  country. 

Does  the  Razorback  coach  think 
Christianity  helps  him  win  ball 
games?  He  says  his  faith  has  "no 
bearing  whatsoever  on  a  game's 
outcome."  But  he  adds: 

"My  faith  helps  me  in  my  rela- 
tionship to  my  players,  and  that's 
far  more  important  than  winning 
games.  They  know  what  I  believe 
and  stand  for.  They  know  I  won't 
ask  them  to  sacrifice  and  do  some- 
thing I'm  not  doing  myself." 
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N  A  recent  talk  at  a  Fellow- 
ship of  Christian  Athletes  breakfast 
in  Chicago,  Frank  gave  his  col- 
leagues something  to  think  about. 

"I  don't  feel  qualified  to  speak," 
he  declared.  "I've  made  many  mis- 
takes as  a  coach  and  as  a  person 
trying  to  represent  the  One  who 
was  perfect.  I  do  apologize  to  my 
God  over  and  over;  why  shouldn't 
I  apologize  to  you? 

"But  I'm  here  representing  the 
One  for  whom  we  never  have  to 
apologize.  He  stands  before  the 
xvorld  perfect,  without  flaw  or 
blemish.  It  is  his  way  that  we  of 
the  Fellowship  of  Christian  Athletes 
are  trying  to  follow." 

Then  Frank  zeroed  in  on  a 
coach's  responsibility. 

"I  feel  I  have  a  great  responsi- 
bility in  Arkansas.  I  want  the  high- 
school  coaches  and  the  young 
people  to  know  what  I  stand  for. 
Our  job  as  coaches  is  to  elevate 
the  ideals  of  the  young  people 
whom  we  know  and  have  the 
privilege  of  contacting  everyday." 

Those  who  know  Frank  Broyles 
will  agree  he  is  doing  his  part.      □ 
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Together  with  the  Small  Fr 

lack  Cat's    | 

LLOWEEN 

By  RALPH  COLE 
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' AtjK'  «SAT  arched  his  hack  and 
his    most    ferocious.    "Meow- 
row-ujow!"  he  screeched. 

Aw  the  mice  in  the  barn  trembled, 
jln  Tact,  the  noise  was  so  frightening 
all  the  other  farm  cats  ran  away 
jjto  the  night.  Black  Cat  rolled  on  the 
jr  in  glee. 

ijTCall  me  the  spookiest  spook  that 
ver  went   spooking   on   Halloween," 
jortled    Black    Cat.    "This    is    great 
In!   Now  I  shall  join  the  children's 
Jloween  party  and  scare  the  day- 
is  out  of  them." 

lack  Cat  stalked  quietly  toward 
le  farmhouse.  He  could  hear  the 
children  laughing  as  they  bobbed  for 
apples.  Padding  around  the  corner  of 
the  house,  he  stopped  short — face  to 
face  with  the  most  horrible  thing  he 
ever  had  seen! 

Black  Cat  streaked  for  the  barn, 
dived  into  the  haymow,  and  buried 
himself.  The  mice  couldn't  believe 
their  eyes — Black  Cat  afraid! 


tf 


Squeaky,  the  bravest  mouse,  fin 
lifted  the  hay  a  bit  and  asked  Bl 
Cat  what  had  frightened  him. 

"S-s-something  awful,"  sputte: 
Black  Cat.  "On  the  porch  .  . 
m-m-monstrous  head  .  .  .  f-f-fiery  e 
.  .  .  g-g-glowing  mouth  .  .  .  and  th 
snagglv  teeth!  I  just  escaped  with 
life." 

Squeaky  knitted  his  brows  a 
ment,  and  suddenly  his  eyes  lit 

"It   does   sound   terrible,"   he 
sympathetically.  "But  fear  not,  Bl 
Cat.  I  will  show  you  how  to  des 
this  horrible  creature.  First  you  m 
promise   never    to    frighten    or    b 
anyone  again — on  any  night."  Bl; 
Cat  nodded  his  head  until  it  alnn 
fell  off. 

"B-b-but,  how  will  vou  do  it?"  ask 
Black  Cat. 

"I  don't  know  yet,"  said  Squeaky 
"but  you've  heard  how  a  tiny  mouse 
once  frightened  a  huge  eleph 
haven't   you?   Just   leave   it   to   in 
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Head  up,  Squeak)  marched  out  ol 
le  barn.  Black  Cat  crept  along  be- 

ind. 
"If  there  is  one  thing  wo  mite  luw- 

•anu'tl,"  explained  Squeaky,  "it's 
iat  some  fears  protect  us,  and  those 

c  good.  Hut  Other  kinds  of  fears 
2ep  us  from  thinking  straight,  and 
ley're  bad.  And  the  last  kind  is  the 
nd  you  have." 

"Yes,  yes,  yes,"  babbled  Black  Cat. 
gueaky  marched  to  the  comer  ol  the 

>use  and  peeked  around.  "C-c-can 
>u  see  it?"  asked  Black  Cat. 
Squeaky  nodded.  "It  has  a  monstrous 
•ad,  fiery  eyes,  a  glowing  mouth, 
id  snaggly  teeth,  just  like  you  said." 
aek  Cat  shivered.  "Nevertheless," 
mtinued  Squeaky,  "I'll  destroy  it." 
"How?"  asked  Hlaek  Cat. 
"To  get  rid  of  the  spooks  in  our 
es,"  said  Squeaky,  "sometimes  we 
st  have  to  blow  them  out."  And  he 
arched  around  the  corner,  climbed 
ito  the  porch,  hopped  onto  the 
onstrous  thing,  took  a  deep  breath, 
id  blew  into  a  hole  in  the  top.  In 
twinkling,  the  frightening  grin  dis- 
peared. 

"Oh,  my  whiskers!"  exclaimed  Black 
it.  "It's  only  a  pumpkin.  How  foolish 
have  been." 

"How  true,"  agreed  Squeaky.  "Fool- 
1  fears  make  foolish  spooks.  And 
w  I  hope  you  will  keep  your  part  of 
s  bargain."  Black  Cat  nodded 
mbly. 

"All,   what   a   beautiful   Halloween 

*ht!"  declared   Squeaky.  "Shall  we 

ring  some  doorbells  together?"  □ 
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HALLOWEEN  SCENE 

The  weirdest  things,  (oik  say,  art-  seen 

One  night  each  year — its  Halloween. 

Before  you've  lime  to  turn  your  back, 

A  pumpkin  turns  to  toothless  J  at  k  • 

The  cats,  all  black,  run  here  and  there, 

And  ghosts  tell  secrets  on  the  stair.  A 

A  grinning  witch  takes  lots  of  room 

In  which  to  ride  her  ancient  broom. 

The  air  is  full  of  bats  and  owls; 

From  haunted  houses  come  queer  howls.' 

The  spooks  go  marching,  tall  and  stark, 

And  goblins  prance  in  corners  dark. 

I  do  not  say  all  this  is  true — 

I've  never  seen  a  one,  have  you? 

—ANNIE    LAURIE    VON    TUNGELN 


HALLOWEEN  NOISEMAKER 


SHAKE  UP  a  little  rhythm  on  Hal- 
loween with  your  own  skeleton- 
bone  shaker. 

Get  two  small,  individual-size, 
frozen-food  pans  made  of  foil,  a 
spring-type  clothespin,  some  freezer 
or  sticky  tape,  and  8  or  10  dried 
beans. 

Clip  the  clothespin  to  the  rim  of 
one  pan  as  a  handle.  Tape  it  securely. 
Place  the  beans  in  the  pan,  and  put 
the  other  pan  on  top.  Crimp  the  foil 
edges  tightly  around  the  clothespin 
and  seal  again  with  tape. 

If  you  wish,  cut  out  circles  of  plain 
paper  the  size  of  the  bottoms  of  the 
pans.  Paint  them  with  orange  and 
black  designs,  and  paste  them  on  the 
bottoms  of  the  pans  for  decoration. 

—IDA   M.   PARDUE 
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Another  Nurse  Agrees 

EDITH  PARISH  FOGHT,  R.N. 

Union   Grove,   Wis. 

Thanks  to  Helen  Scott  Wylie  for  her 
article  in  Together's  August  Powwow, 
How  Long  Should  Life  Be  Prolonged? 
[page  26].  I  wholeheartedly  agree  with 
her.  Let's  hope  more  doctors  may  come 
to  feel  this  way. 

Let  us  live  like  Christians  so  we 
may  die  like  Christians,  with  songs  and 
rejoicing  and  dignity. 

Discontinue  Interference 

EVERETT  E.  JACKMAN,  Pastor 

First  Methodist  Church 

Geneva,  Nebr. 

I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  appre- 
ciation for  the  Powwow  article  by  Helen 
Scott  Wylie  in  the  August  issue,  How 
Long    Should   Life   Be    Prolonged? 

I  have  been  in  the  ministry  more  than 
40  years  and  have  visited  thousands  of 
sick  people  in  dozens  of  hospitals.  So 
many  times  I  have  seen  the  lives  of 
elderly  people,  of  people  suffering  ex- 
cruciating pain,  prolonged  weeks  and 
even  months  as  they  prayed  to  die.  Let 
us  give  this  situation  new  thought  and 
let  such  individuals  go  to  their  rest 
without  our  continuing  interference. 

Suffering:  A  Test 

MRS.  HERBERT  A.  RICHARDSON 

Wyoming,  Del. 

In  response  to  How  Long  Should  Life 
Be  Prolonged? :  I  am  wondering  if  we 
sometimes  should  take  a  different  slant 
and  ask  ourselves  if  God  is  testing  the 
person  who  suffers.  Do  we  seldom  wit- 
ness persons  who  endure  great  pain 
and  suffering  with  Christlike  humility 
and  trust  in  God?  I  think  we  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  our  principles  of  reli- 
gious thinking  are  being  tested.  By  our 
testing,  we  pass  along  a  brave  and 
beautiful  spirit  to  others. 

Needed:  Unconventional  Ideas 

WILLIAM  G.  RUPP 

Archbold,  Ohio 

Your  August  Viewpoint  has  given  me 
some  small  measure  of  hope.  [See  Are 
Laymen  Princes  .  .  .  or  Pawns?  page 
11.]  The  overorganized  Methodist 
Church  faces  the  problem  of  becoming 
a  bore  to  the  coming  generation.  What 
with   attending   numberless   board   and 


committee   meetings,   the   newcomer  t   '. . 
the  church  is  soon  saturated  with  "in  , 
stitutional     maintenance."     The     nev 
media  of  our  church  are  filled  with  th   ; 
documentation  of  accepted  reports  an 
unanimous   votes    in   favor    of   nothin   >. 
done. 

The   trend   is  now   apparent:    unle 
The  Methodist  Church  can  become 
active,  leading  force  in  the  lives  of  it 
members,  the  decline  will  continue.  T|  ■& 
avoid   becoming   a   shrinking   minority  •  ; 
the  church  must  attract  the  young  witii 
their    fresh    ideas    and    uncon vent  ion 
thinking.   A   complete   overhaul   of  th 
church  machinery  is  long  past  due. 
should  include  elimination  of  all  "goin 
through    the    motions"    type    organiza 
tional    activity.    A   good    housecleanM  E 
might    help   revive   the    church,    crea 
new    interest,    and    set    the    stage 
future   action  and  growth. 

Like  Author,  He's  Perturbed 

HUGH  P.  STODDARD 
Auburn,  Nebr. 

As    a    layman,    I    have    been    deepl; 
perturbed  by  many  of  the  very  thing  : 
mentioned  by  Charles  Merrill  Smith  i 
his  May  article.  [See  How  to  Succeed  i 
the    Pulpit,    May,    page    24.]    For    thi 
reason    I    was    surprised    that    in    th  j 
July  and  August  issues  not  one  lette* 
writer  approved  Author  Smith's  critical 
analysis. 

I  believe,  however,  that  many  per| 
sons  are  fed  up  with  the  type  of  sermon  I 
he  describes  and  would  welcome  son*! 
clear-cut  challenges  by  men  with  stronil 
personal  convictions. 


Comparable  to  Robert  Benchley 

MRS.  AUDREY  KERCHEVAL 

Whittier,  Calif. 

Unlike  the  writers  whose  letters  yotl 
published  in  July  and  August.  I  lovetl 
your  extremely  funny  satire  Hoio  fl 
Succeed  in  the  Pulpit. 

This  marvelously  talented  author! 
Charles  M.  Smith,  displays  pure  writing! 
genius  comparable  to  that  of  the  late  j 
great  Robert  Benchley.  I  plan  to  get  aj 
copy  of  his  book,  from  which 
Together  article  was  taken,  and  I  hq 
you  will  print  more  of  his  fine  woiii 

It  is  a  real  joy  to  know  that  somel 
Methodists  are  not  too  proud  to  pokl 
a  little  fun  at  ourselves  and  that  8S 
good    Christians,  we   certainly   are  notj 
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•quired  to  bo  straitlaced  and  sour. 
I  feel  many  people  avoid  contact  with 
lurch  and  religion  because  they  think 
e  are  a  dry,  humorless,  "square" 
■oup.  Men  like  Mr.  Smith  are  doing 
1  important  work  in  reaching  out  to 
Iks  like  this  and  letting  them  see  that 
mrchgoing  people  can  be  human. 

juth's  Problem  Misunderstood 

MRS.   C.  F.  FERRELL 
Grccneville,  Tenn. 

Regarding  'Next  Time,  Lord.  Send 
el'  [July,  page  39]:  Are  you  all  so 
re'.'  Are  you  really  that  positive? 
In  1952  our  family  moved  to  Georgia, 
that  time  I  had  the  same  dogmatic, 
ejudiced-in-my-own-way  attitude  as 
>ur  magazine  and  today's  "soldiers  for 
/il  rights."  It  took  two  full  years  of 
U-time  residence  in  the  Deep  South 
r  me  even  to  begin  to  understand  the 
pth  and  complexity  of  the  South's 
oblem. 

Maybe  I  am  wrong,  but  I  cannot  see 
B  will  of  our  Lord  in  the  confusion, 
ejudice,  and  gross  exaggeration  on 
th  sides  that  has  resulted  from  these 
uriatic  actions.  Yes,  something  needs 
be  done.  But  is  it  too  much  to  ask 
>m  those  who  would  help  that  they 
st  come  to  understand  the  problem? 
>u  don't  treat  smallpox  by  scrubbing 
;  rash  with  steel  wool. 

ie  Felt  Like  a  Cuest 

SARAH  BENNETT 
'nstituto  Metodista 
Sao  Paido,  Brazil 

This  is  a  long  overdue  note  of  ap- 
eciation  for  the  informative  Method- 
Europa  guide  published  by  Together 
June,  1963  [page  35]. 
n  November,  1963,  I  was  leaving  for 
rope,  very  concerned  because  my 
ties  here  at  the  school  had  not  per- 
tted  me  to  plan  my  trip  as  I  should. 
e  week  I  was  to  leave,  a  package  of 
gether  magazines  arrived,  including 
i  issue  with  the  European  maps.  I 
t  it  in  my  bag  and  studied  it  as  I 
w  to  Rome.  Many  times  during  the 
p  I  felt  more  like  an  honor  guest  of 
i  Methodists  in  Europe  than  a  tourist. 
!  constantly  use  Together's  pictures 
i  articles  in  my  classes  here.  So  not 
y  do  we  enjoy  reading  the  magazine, 
also  find  it  useful  in  our  work. 

ateful  for  Leadership 

SUGENE  A.   SHOEMAKER 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Thank   you   for    the   August    articles 

ding    with   the    validity    of    demon- 

ations  and  the   unusual  ministry  in 

s  Vegas.  The  work  of  Bishop  Lord 

d  the  National  Council  of  Churches 

these  instances  should  contribute  to 

least  three  things: 

..  The   encouragement   of  those   who 

!  interested  in  trying  unusual  forms 


of  ministry  m  order  to  witness  u>  the 
Gospel. 

2.  The  stimulation  of  all  those  who 
are  committed  to  showing  the  relevance 

of    the    Gospel. 

3.  A  strong  proclamation  (hat,  in 
some  ways  at  least,  the  church  is  mak- 
ing a  relevant  witness  to  its  Lord. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  leadership  being 

exerted  in  both  these  situations. 

Every  City  Has  Its  Sin 

MRS.  WILLIAM  LANNOM 

Chicago,  III. 

I  am  extremely  disgusted  with  your 
August  cover  and  the  three  articles 
about  Las  Vegas  [pages  17-22]. 

We  all  know  that  there  is  much  sin 
of  all  kinds  in  every  big  city — probably 
in  small  towns,  too.  I  am  not  condoning 
the  gambling  that  goes  on  in  Las  Vegas. 
It  is  there,  as  it  is  in  other  Nevada 
towns.  But  some  of  our  other  cities 
have  it,  too — under  cover. 

I  especially  was  disturbed  because  I 
have  been  in  Las  Vegas  many  times  to 
visit  my  two  sisters.  Theirs  are  ardent 
church  families,  Christian  in  every 
sense,  and  they  have  grown  to  love 
their  town.  If  you  look  beyond  the 
gambling  and  casinos  as  I  have,  you 
will  find  much  to  praise  in  Las  Vegas. 

Witness,  Not  Promotion 

HARRY  C.   KIELY,   Pastor 

Brightwood  Park  Methodist  Church 

Washington,  D.C. 

The  August  issue  is  excellent,  espe- 
cially the  series  on  Las  Vegas.  I  think  it 
was  particularly  good  that  your  cover 
story  [Chaplain  Among  Night  People, 
page  18]  was  about  a  man  who  is  not 
a  Methodist.  This  emphasizes  that  our 
concern  is  for  Christian  witness  rather 
than   Methodist   promotion. 

Evidence  Was  Lacking 

ERNEST  L.  NEWTON,  Exec.  Sec. 

Nevada  Taxpayers  Association 

Carson  City,  Nev. 

May  I  suggest  that  your  Barnabas 
should  take  a  lesson  in  responsible 
reporting?  By  publishing  it  in  the 
August  issue  [see  Looks  at  New  Books 
page  55],  you  give  credence  to  the 
assertion  by  one  of  author  Wallace 
Turner's  unidentified  sources  that  seven 
Nevada  businesses  are  guilty  of  a  felony. 
I  am  disappointed  that  you  have  re- 
peated this  serious  charge  without  (1) 
some  statement  of  evidence  or  (2) 
identification  of  the  source  as  someone 
who  possesses  the  facts. 

You  assert  that  taxes  on  $24  million 
are  being  evaded.  That  would  be  about 
$12  million  in  taxes.  Do  you  seriously 
believe  that  the  collector  of  internal 
revenue  would  leave  a  stone  unturned 
if  he  had  any  responsible  evidence  that 
such  a  large  revenue  was  slipping  from 
his  tenacious  grasp? 

If  it  is  gambling  you  want  to  attack, 


"Mother,  where  do 
babies  come  from  ? ' 


Let  'The  Story  <>r  Life1  by  Ellis  w.  Whi 
help  you  uuwer  your  child  In  a  reverent 
way.  Mother,  Parenthood  i 
respected,  and  God  honored 
for  di  b  beautiful 

plan    of    Life     this 
HOOK  IS  UNIQUE. 
No    tumbling    of 
words,      because 
EXACT  WORDS 
are     provided, 
in    child     lan- 
guage,    truth- 
fully told  with 
MOTHER  and 
FATHER       in 
the  picture.  No 
evasions,    and 
purposely  brief,  so  as  not  to  tire  the  child. 

OVER  510,000  COPIES  SOLD 
This  CHRISTIAN  APPROACH  to  the  sub- 
ject is  different.  It  gives  the  child  the  right 
start  because  it  teaches  that  sex  is  God's 
plan  for  the  perpetuation  of  life.  This 
results  in  the  proper  attitude  toward  sex, 
a  vitally  important  influence  throughout 
life.  The  book  also  creates  a  new  apprecia- 
tion of  MOTHER. 

The  FIRST  PART  is  for  the  young  child; 
the  SUPPLEMENT  answers  Teen-agers' 
delicate  questions,  saving  embarrassing 
moments  for  both  youth  and  parent. 

MOTHERS  have  remarked,  "Who  but 
this  author  would  have  thought  of  SUCH 
an  approach  to  this  delicate  subject?"  Even 
GRANDMA  eagerly  orders  for  the  little 
ones  to  beat  the  playmates  to  it. 

CHILDREN'S 

REACTIONS 
7  yr.  old  girl:  "God 
didn't  forget  anything, 
did  He,  Mommy?"  Boy 
of  6:  "Daddy,  I'll 
never  be  cross  to 
Mommy  again."  Teen- 
age girl:  "I've  never 
thought  as  much  of 
you  as  I  do  now, 
Mother." 

HIGHLY  ENDORSED 

In  the  book  you'll  see 
endorsements  by  clergy  of  all  faiths,  and 
physicians— Bishop  Ralph  Taylor  Alton, 
Methodist,  of  the  Wisconsin  area,  says: 
"Christian  parents  interested  in  instructing 
their  children  in  the  nature  of  sex  and  its 
purpose  will  welcome  the  combination  of 
frankness  and  reverence  with  which  'The 
Story  of  Life,'  by  Ellis  Whiting,  deals  with 
the  subject.  It  puts  a  valuable  tool  in  the 
hands  of  parents  who  want  to  tell  their 
children  about  the  origin  of  life  in  the  best 
possible  way." 

ORDER  TODAY 
OUR  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE  pro- 
tects you.  Low  Price,  only  $1.25,  postpaid 
($1.35  in  Canada).  You  are  the  sole  judge 
of  its  value  to  you.  If  not  highly  pleased, 
return  in  10  days  for  prompt  refund. 
PRINT  name,  address  &  zip  in  letter,  or 
coupon,  and  on  envelope.  Enclose  dollar  bill 
&  quarter,  M.O.,  or  check 
(Canada  $1.35)  and  mail  in 
nearest  mailbox.  No  COD's 
because  of  time  involved. 

Send  Orders  to: 
STORY   OF    LIFE    PUBLISHING   CO.,    Dept.    5 
912  W.  Lorain  St.,  Appleton,  Wis.  54912   U.S.A. 

STORY  OF   LIFE    PUBLISHING   CO. — Dept.    5 
912   W.    Lorain   St.,   Appleton,  Wis.,    U.S.    54912 

Please  send  me  copies  of  "The  Story  of 

Life,"   each   at  $1.25,   postpaid    (Canada   $1.35). 
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Just  one  bequest 
guarantees 

— life  income  for 
your  loved  ones 

— perpetual  help 
for  your  church 


A  lump  sum  left  to  those  you  love 
through  a  bequest  or  insurance  may 
be  quickly  dissipated.  You  may 
find  under  certain  state  laws  you 
cannot  make  a  bequest  to  the 
church's  work  as  you  desire  it. 

Consider  drawing  your  will  so 
that  gift  annuities  will  be  presented 
to  your  loved  ones  upon  your  death. 
While  they  live,  the  principal  is 
invested  to  produce  guaranteed 
income,  unaffected  by  economic 
climate.  Upon  their  deaths,  it  is 
released  to  do  the  Lord's  work  in 
whatever  mission  field  you  choose. 

To  help  you  plan  for  such  per- 
petual Christian  stewardship,  two 
challenging  new  booklets  are  yours 
for  the  asking: 

"DEDICATED  DOLLARS",  tell- 
ing how  you  may  benefit  from 
Woman's  Division  Annuities; 

"Remembering  the  WOMAN'S 
DIVISION  in  Your  WILL",  cover- 
ing steps  in  making  a  will. 

Address  the  Treasurer,  Dept.  T-105 

WOMAN'S  DIVISION  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  MISSIONS 

OF  THE  METHODIST  CHORCH 

475  Riverside  Dr.    New  York,  N.  Y.  10027 


GOWNS 


CHOIR  -  PULPIT 

STOLES -HANGINGS 


THE  C.  E.  WARD  CO 

NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 


FREE  !     SUCCESS-PROVEN  FUND  RAISING  PLANS 

for  organizations.  Gifts,  candies, 
flavors,  household  necessities.  Profits  to 
100%  plus  beautiful  premiums  and  TV 
stamps.  Also  free  dining  and  kitchen 
equipment.  No  money  needed.  Write  for 
free  catalog  and  details: 

SHELBY   SPECIALTY   CO. 
Elyria    1 ,    Ohio 


SUPERLUXE  DAY-n-NIGHT  MARKERS  $1.95  up 
Ptrlmcl  Personal  Christmas  GHllI 
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Rustproof  aluminum,  baked  black  enamel  background  with 
white  lettering  —  satiny  aluminum  frames.  Up  to  17  letters 
and  numbers  on  name  plate;  6  on  number.  NEW  SUPER- 
LUXE  QUALITY  GUARANTEED  10  YEARSI  Fit,  ANY  mailbox 
-  installs  in  a  minute.  We  ship  in  48  hours  postpaid  or 
COD   plus   postage.     Order   Today' 

Style  SMX  Moilbo«  Marker  (wording  on  one  side)  SI  9J 
Style  MX  Mailbox  Marker  (wording  on  both  sides)  $2.95* 
Style  MFX  Framed  Mailbox  Marker  $3  93' 

Style  NMX  Name  &  No.  Mailbox  Marker  S4.95' 

Style  OMX  Two-Line  Mailbox  Marker  55.95- 

•All     markers     have     wording     an     both     sides     except     SMX 

SATISFACTION    GUARANTEED    OR    MONEY    BACKI 
Spear    Engineering    Company.    442-3    Spear    Bldg.,    Colorado 
Spring..   Colorado   80907. 
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I  suggest  you  go  where  the  gambling  is. 
Nevada's  gambling  is  "small  business" 
compared  with  the  legal  gambling  in 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Florida,  Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania,  and  California.  And 
the  illegal  gambling  in  those  and  other 
states  far  outstrips  the  legal  operations. 

'Careful,  Accurate  Analysis' 

CHARLES  C.  PARLIN,  Secretary 

Methodist   Ad   Hoc    Committee   on 
Union  with  the  Evangelical  United 
Brethren  Church 

New   York,   N.Y. 

The  article  Anticipation  vs.  Apathy 
vs.  Apprehension  [July,  page  47]  makes 
both  a  careful  and  an  accurate  analysis 
of  the  proposed  Methodist-Evangelical 
United  Brethren  Church  union.  It 
should  go  far  in  clarifying  the  problems 
and  the  issues  which  we  are  confront- 
ing. Congratulations  on  a  fine  piece  of 
reporting. 

EUB  Support-  Crowing 

RAYMOND  M.  VEH,  Editor 

Builders  Magazine 

Evangelical  United  Brethren  Church 

Harrisburg ,  Pa. 

Felicitations  on  the  excellent  presen- 
tation of  the  proposed  Methodist-EUB 
Church  union  in  the  July  issue  of 
Together.  I  have  read  it  with  profit 
and  feel  that  it  presents  a  most  compre- 
hensive statement  in  regard  to  our 
proposed  union. 

I  would  question  one  comment:  "Few 
EUB  lay  members  openly  and  enthusi- 
astically support  the  proposal."  I  am 
finding  an  increasing  number  who  feel 
that,  as  they  gain  more  information 
regarding  the  union,  it  is  a  desirable 
prospect.  Personally,  I  am  most  en- 
thusiastic for  it. 

Eagle  a  True  Conservationist 

MRS.  F.  C.  LASKEY 
Blossomdell  Bird  Banding  Station- 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

The  Fallen  Eagle  [July,  page  51]  be- 
trays the  author's  complete  ignorance 
of  nature.  As  primitive  man  had  to  do, 
wild  creatures  must  feed  heavily  when 
nature  provides  abundance.  Thus  they 
condition  themselves  to  withstand  the 
lean  periods  when  food  is  scarce  or 
unobtainable.  They  must  store  fat  in 
the  body  to  prepare  for  cold,  winter 
months.  An  emaciated  eagle  could  not 
soar  very  long. 

Tine  particular  "greedy"  eagle  which 
Together's  article  described  fed  on 
material  which  no  man  wanted  and 
which  would  be  classed  as  waste.  The 
eagle  was  a  true  conservationist. 

For  many  years,  eagles  have  been 
persecuted  and  shot  for  bounties  in 
Alaska  because  man  has  claimed  that 
they  are  exhausting  the  salmon  supply. 
Actually,  man  himself  has  been  doing 
that  in   several   ways,    yet   the   market 
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BOOKS 


'WE    BET    OUR     LIVES"— 50    years    Tr, 
State  Homesteading,    illustrated.   Autograp 
$3.60.  "Many  Voices" — inspiring,  religious 
nature     poems,     homespun     philosophy,     di 
notes.     Autographed,    $3. so.     Jay     W.     Gitchei 
Boulder,   Montana   59632. 


HELP    WANTED 


DIRECTOR  OF  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION.  A    *. 
tractive,  growing  community  of  30,000.  Chure    _ 
membership,    1000-j-.    Good    salary    plus    frinf 
benefits.    Write:     Rev.    Alan    H.    Moore,     Fin 
Methodist     Church,      Westfield,      Massachuscq 
01085. 


DIRECTOR  OR  MINISTER,  CHRISTIAN  E4 
cation,  successfully  experienced,  under  midd 
age  preferred,  new  position,  going  pay,  q 
portunity  unlimited.  Madison  Street  Methods 
Church,  Clarksville,  Tennessee. 


PUBLIC     RELATIONS     DIRECTOR— YOUTH    I 
enthusastic,     vigorous,     must     have     gradual 
training  in  the  ministry,  social  work,  journa 
ism   or    other    professionally    related    fields.   E    |l, 
must    have    an    interest    in    children    and    chB    * 
welfare.    He    should    have    an    ability    to    cots   L 
municate  effectively,  both  verbally  and  in  wxf    " 
ing,    the    mission    of    the    home.    He    must 
effective  in   working  with   people.    Liberal   « 
comprehensive  fringe  benefits.  Apply  to  Met] 
odist  Children's  Home  of  Missouri,  3715  Jamie 
son  Avenue,   St.   Louis,  Missouri     63109. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


URBAN     SEMINARS-LN-DEPTH     exposure    1 
the  city   for  student   and    adult    groups   by  a    . 
inner-city  congregation.  Brochure  and  detail    E 
URBAN   SEMINARS,  2761  N.  Seminary,  Cfc    I 
cago,   Illinois     60614. 


POSITION    WANTED 


\   MARRIED   COUPLE   WANTING   a   home  i    *■'■ 
ranch    that  has    under-privileged    children   till    £ 
need  care,  or  work  as  helpers  with  a  home  i 
ranch.  Contact:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  L.  Burn    6 
Box  25,   Hyattville,  Wyoming. 


TOURS 


LATIN     AMERICAN     MISSION     STUDY    Tot 
January    1966.    Visit   spectacular  tourist   sifl     I 
and    mission    work.    Seminars    with    diplomab    • 
industrialists,      missionaries.      Brochure.      H| 


Robert    Boltlon,    Box    157,    Marcellus,    N.Y. 


Makes  FALSE  TEETH 
up  to  35%  more 

effective 


Teste  in  a  leading  dental  college  prove 
can  now  chew  better,  eat  faster  with 
false  teeth — can  make  your  dentures  avei 
up  to  35c'c  more  effective  —  just  by 
special  FASTEETH  Powder.  Recommended 
thousands  of  dentists,  FASTEETH  helps 
dentures  from  slipping  or  dropping, 
you  feel  more  secure.  You  can  laugh  or  si 
without   embarrassment.  It  cushions  tent 
gums.  Checks  denture  breath.  Get  FASTI 
Powder  at  drug  counters  everywhere. 
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helves  are   never  emptied   oi    canned 

ilmon. 

Mexico  Needs  Water,  Too! 

MRS.  YSIDRO  CALDERON 
Pasadena,  Calif. 

I  was  flabbergasted  to  learn  from 
our  article  Symi's  Fresh-Water  Bo- 
anza  [June,  page  61]  that  saline  water 
ui  be  made  into  good,  useful  water. 
ot  only  that,  but  this  already  has  been 
3ne  on  a  Greek  island  faraway  from 
le  United  States,  while  right  here  on 
it  own  border  nothing  has  been  done 

aid  the  stricken  Mexicali  cotton  val- 
y  between  Baja  California,  Mexico, 
id  Arizona.  The  Colorado  River  there 
too  saline  for  use  and  is  killing  cotton 
ops  on  which  these  people  depend  for 
livelihood. 
In  recent  years  the  drought  has  been 

bad  that  the  cotton  harvest  has  been 
lined  and  hundreds  of  people  thrown 
to  poverty.  Why  couldn't  this  techni- 
1  miracle  be  brought  to  this  area?  It 
Duld  help  establish  better  relations 
•tween  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 

'hat  Did  Paul  Mean? 

MRS.  JOY  HINK 
Higginsville,  Mo. 

Your  June  Viewpoint  [Who  Is  Re- 
onsible?  page  10]  seems  to  have 
ached  Southern  sore  spots.  Cecil 
iburn's  response  [Another  Relevant 
ragraph,  August,  page  63]  was  a 
fensive  one,  perhaps  rightly  so.  No 
e  can  deny  that  the  South  has  suffered 
;at  hardships,  not  all  of  them  self- 
licted. 

But  is  the  Bible  to  be  used  as  a  rug 
der  which  to  sweep  our  moral  dirt? 
ies  Paul  in  his  letters  to  the  Galatians 
d  Philippians  really  say  that  to  be  a 
ristian  one  must  avert  his  face  from 

things  ugly,  evil,  sinful?  Are  cruelty, 
ustice,  civil  and  moral  wrongs  to  be 
ded  simply  by  turning  away  and 
nking  of  more  pleasant  things? 
I  By  calling  our  attention  to  such 
ints,  Viewpoint  will  urge  us  to  cor- 
•t  wrongs  and  thus  bring  the  day 
•ser  when  we  have  nothing  to  think 

but   things    "lovely"    and    "of    good 
)ort." 

'hen   Is  a  Law  'Just'? 

D.  F.  SEAVER 
Emporium,  Pa. 

3ishop  John  Wesley  Lord,  writing  in 
Defense  of  Demonstrations  [August, 
ge  12],  answers  the  question  "Is  law- 
making right?"  by  citing  part  of  one 
•agraph  in  the  Methodist  Discipline 
ich  apparently  favors  lawbreaking 
hen  arbitrary  authority  is  sought  to 
imposed  under  laws  which  are 
ther  just  nor  valid  as  law  .  .  ." 
'robably  there  is  no  law  in  existence 
it  all  citizens  feel  is  "just"  or  "valid," 
t  what  would  be  the  bishop's  reaction 


ThOUghtfully  Designed  Complete  medical  care  •  Choice 
of  menu  at  each  meal  *  Adequate  transportation  •  Sound  religious  pro- 
gram-Recreational  facilities   WESLEY  MANOR 

RETIREMENT  VILLAGE    OF  FLORIDA 


A  live  million  dollar  surburban  community  accommodating  300  retirees  located  on  an  arm  of  the  picturesque 
St.  Johns  River.  Here,  complete  care,  Including  medical,  is  available  in  beautiful  surroundings  for  congenial 
people  over  the  age  of  62.     Full  information  is  available  in  our  free  multicolored  brochure. 


SEND  THIS 
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TODAY/ 
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WESLEY  MANOR 

RETIREMENT  VILLAGE 
JACKSONVILLE,  FLORIDA  32223 

I       a  retirement  facility  of  Jacksonville  Methodist  Home,  Inc. 
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Fight  them  all 

Heart  Attack 

Stroke 

High  Blood  Pressure 

Rheumatic  Fever 


Give  Heart  Fund 


^srasp? 


High    quality    12    oz.    and    16    oz. 
packages   and    bulk.   Just   try   our 
tasty  pecans!  You'll  agree  with  our 
customers  over  the  nation  who  say 
they're  the  best  they've  ever  eatenl 
DEAL  FOR:  *  Family  Enjoyment  in  Doz- 
ens of  Ways  •  Business  and  Personal  Gifts 
•  All  Fund  Raising  Projects 
Pool  Your  Orders  for  Quanti,y  Discounts 


WRITE  NOW:  H.  M.  THAMES  PECAN  CO. 
P.  O.  Bo*  1 588,  Mobile.  Ala. 


'    MORE  IMPRESSIVE 
CHRISTMAS  PROGRAMS 

A  complete  selection;  all 
colors  and  shades.  Send  to- 
day for  FREE  catalog:  C-13 
(Choir  Robes  and  Accesso- 
ries); J-13  (Children's 
Robes);  P-13  (Pulpit  Robes); 
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Without  a  will,  your 
lifetime  of  Christian 
stewardship  can  be 
wiped  out  overnight 

All  your  life  you've  been  prudent  in 
your  use  of  this  world's  goods.  By 
regular  saving  and  modest  investing, 
you've  assured  your  family  a  life  free 
of  worry.  You've  always  given  back 
to  God  through  His  church  a  portion 
of  His  good  gifts. 

But  suppose  you  leave  no  will? 
What  happens  at  your  life's  end? 
Depending  on  local  laws,  the  state 
may  provide  only  meagerly  for  your 
loved  ones.  Your  church  may  receive 
nothing  at  all. 

The  World  Division  urges  you  to 
seek  competent  legal  counsel  in  draw- 
ing a  will  which  will  protect  those  you 
love,  and  also  perpetuate  your  life- 
time of  stewardship  through  the 
church.  Write  today  for  complete 
information  on  the  many  forms  your 
bequest  may  take,  along  with  the 
booklet,  "Well  done  ..." 

WORLD  DIVISION 
OF  THE  BOARD  OF  MISSIONS 
OF  THE  METHODIST  CHURCH 

Dr.  Ashton  A.  Almand,  Treasurer, 
Dept.   T-105 

475  Riverside  Dr.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10027 


Your  gift  speaks  for  America 
when  you  feed  hungry  people 
with  $1  Food  Crusade  packages 
through  CARE,  New  York  10016. 


EARN  MONEY  FOR  YOUR  GROUP 

Sell  the  finest  quality  pecans,  walnuts,  mixed  nuts 
or  salted  peanuts.  Make  up  to  $150  selling  200 
packages  at  competitive 
prices.  Packaged  in  one 
pound  see- thru  bags. 
Write  for  information. 
ACE  PECAN  CO.  Dcpt.  I  18 
2055  Lunt  Ave 
Elk  Grove  Villnoe.  III. 


if  others  chose  to  recognize  only  the 
laws  that  they  liked  and  disregarded 
those  they  considered  unjust  or  invalid? 
It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  Bishop 
Lord's  attitude  toward  those  who  broke 
the  Prohibition  laws  during  "the  great 
experiment."  Many  people  sincerely  be- 
lieved the  laws  unjust,  but  it  is  doubtful 
the  bishop  would  have  upheld  indivi- 
duals who  broke  those  laws  on  that 
ground. 

'Why  Only  Selma?' 

ELMER  N.  HASSELL,  Pastor 

Farmville  Methodist  Church 

Farmville,  Va. 

Regarding  Bishop  Lord's  Selma 
march: 

Why  only  Selma?  Why  not  Rochester 
and  Philadelphia  last  year?  Why  not 
Chicago  this  year?  Or  why  not  Las 
Vegas  or  any  other  area  where  needs 
are  apparent?  Is  there  so  little  to  be 
done  in  Washington? 

Leaders  Share  Blame 

SAM  SCHWIEGER 

Shreveport,  La. 

All  who  love  The  Methodist  Church 
are  concerned  because  it  has  not  been 
keeping  pace  with  the  population  gain 
in  recent  years.  Also  some  of  its  former 
evangelistic    zeal   seems   to   be   ebbing. 

For  this  slippage,  laymen  must  take 
much  blame,  but  some  also  rests  on 
the  church  leadership.  Proof  of  this 
weakness  of  some  leaders  was  never 
more  clearly  demonstrated  than  by  the 
fuzzy  reasoning  of  Bishop  Lord  in  his 
In  Defense  of  Demonstrations. 

Apostles  Set  the  Precedent 

JOHN  W.  AMES 

Mountain  View,   Calif. 

When  a  person  has  the  fortitude  to 
demonstrate  his  convictions,  he  should 
be  commended  rather  than  censured. 
But  if  he  is  censured,  it  certainly  is  his 
right  to  defend  his  position.  When  man's 
law  is  at  variance  with  the  law  of  God, 
the  apostles  established  a  precedent 
for  Christians  to  follow:  "We  must  obey 
God  rather  than  men"  (Acts  5:29).  I  am 
glad  Bishop  Lord  has  made  his  defense 
clear  to  Together's  readers. 

Most  Urgent  Issue:  Peace 

MRS.  H.  W.  McCLARY 

Shelton,  Wash. 

I  have  read  my  August  copy  of 
Together  carefully  and  find  nothing 
touching  even  remotely  on  the  issue  of 
greatest  urgency  to  us  all — the  growing 
war  in  Viet  Nam.  What  has  happened 
to  the  Methodist  "Race  for  Peace"  that 
we  heard  about  a  few  years  ago?  [See 
Methodists  Challenged  to  Join  'Race  for 
Peace,'  January,    1962,   page    71.] 

Women  are  not  necessarily  specialists 
in  international  affairs,  but  we  are 
specialists   in   nurturing   life.   We   have 


spent  years  teaching  our  children  tha 
arguments  are  not  settled  with  club 
and  knives.  We  should  be  the  first  t 
write  by  the  thousands,  even  million.* 
urging  our  government  to  seek  othe 
alternatives  to  war  in  settling  the  diffim 
cult  problem  of  how  Viet  Nam  is  to  b 
governed. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  the  will  of  th 
American  people  that  we  continue  t 
accelerate  the  war  in  Viet  Nam,  leavin 
the  initiative  for  a  negotiated  settlemer 
to  the  other  side.  Has  the  church  give 
up  the  struggle  for  abundant  life 
reserve  its  strength  to  bury  the  dead? 


Grandma's  Tramp — 'Neat' 

MRS.  JOHN  W.  BUNDY,  JR. 
Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

Each  month  my  preteen  daughte 
Mary,  grabs  my  Together,  leaving  mi 
to   wait,  not  always  patiently. 

One  day  recently  I  was  eating  m; 
lunch,  belatedly  getting  my  chance  t 
look  over  the  July  issue  when  she  cam 
running  in,  propped  her  elbows  on  th 
table,  and  in  typical  high  pitch  askec 
"Say,  did  you  read  Grandma's  Tramft 
[July,  page  19].  Boy,  that  was  neat! 

I  managed  to  swallow  my  sandwicl 
but  was  too  startled  to  correct  he 
grammar.  I  could  only  gulp  and  agret 
"Yes,  it  sure  was  neat."  Then  she  waj 
gone,  leaving  me  to  digest  my  lunch- 
and  more. 

She  had  shown  me  she  was  able  t 
grasp  the  essence  of  this  article;  and! 
decided  that,  despite  your  controversia 
art  and  some  of  the  opinions  expresses 
contrary  to  mine,  as  long  as  my  chil 
could  glean  such  gems  without  parent* 
preaching.  Together  would  have  a  re> 
served  place  in  my  living  room. 


Congeniality  Was  Restored 

GEORGE   W.   GOODLEY,    Pastor 

Peniel  Methodist  Church 

Wilmington,  Del. 

I  was  much  interested   in   the   new  , 
article  about  the  split  in  old  Chesten  ^ 
Bethel  Methodist  Church  near  Wil 
ton,    Del.,    back    in    1849    over    a   ne 
hymnal.    [See  Hymnal   'Tadpoles'  Sf 
Church,  August,  page  9.]   The  splinte  n 
group    founded    Siloam    Church,    ji 
across   the  state   line   in   Pennsylvar 
one     mile     north     of     Chester-Bethe 
Siloam,  my  boyhood  church,  celebrat 
its  100th  anniversary  in  1952. 

As  a  child  I  heard  from  time  to  time 
that  Siloam  had  started  as  a  result  a 
a  controversy  over  music,  but  no  one 
knew  the  details.  Some  said  it  was  ova  " 
installation  of  an  organ.  No  one  seemed! 
to  know  which  group  wanted  or  whick 
opposed  the  innovations. 

I  can  add  that  the  two  neighboring 
congregations  have  been  congenial  for 
many  years,  holding  joint  Memorial  Day 
parades  and  services  for  many  a  year 
Undoubtedly,  both  will  be  enthusiastkl 
about  the  new  Methodist  hymnal. 
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Now  ready!  lifter  eight  years  of  intensive  work ... 


THE  BOOK  OF  WORSHIP 

As  authorized  by  the  1964  General  Conference 


s  official  book  of  rituals,  offices,  aids  to  worship,  and  services  in 
historic  tradition  of  The  Methodist  Church  is  designed  for  use 
:ongregations  and  by  individuals  in  the  development  of  a  deeper 
otional  life.  It  includes  many  new  features. 

'HE  BOOK  OF  WORSHIP  offers  an  excellent  background  for 
rogram  of  spiritual  enrichment  on  the  part  of  every  individual, 
ated  by  The  Methodist  Church's  official  Commission  on  Wor- 
i,  it  includes:  the  Acts  of  Praise,  Psalter  and  Canticles,  service 
lestions,  and  many  other  interesting  and  inspirational  features. 

HE  BOOK  OF  WORSHIP  will  enrich  your  spiritual  life  and 
ide  a  meaningful  interpretation  of  the  practices  and  traditions 
le  church.  Whether  in  private  or  group  devotions,  it  offers  a  total 
erstanding  of  your  faith.  Bindings  are  in  liturgically  correct  colors. 


THE  BOOK  OF  WORSHIP  is  now  available  in 
three  liturgically  correct  colors.  Regular  cloth  edi- 
tions are  in  purple  or  red;  the  deluxe  edition  is  in 
black  imitation  leather  and  features  a  purple  ribbon 
marker,  gold  gilt  edges,  and  flexible  cover. 


FILL  IN  AND  MAIL  TODAY! 

Rush  me  the  indicated  copy(s)  of  The  Book  of  Worship. 

No.  227   purple  cloth   binding  @   $2.25  each. 

No.  228  red  cloth  binding   @  $2.25  each. 

No.  229  black   imitation   leather   @   $4.50  each. 

□  Payment  enclosed       □  Charge       □  Open   an   account 

SEND  TO 

Street  or  RFD  


City 

Zip  Code 


State 


Add  state  sales  tax  where  it  applies 
Postage  extra — average  15;  per  book 


Portland 
Cincinnati 


Order  from  the  Regional  Service  Center  serving  your  area 

1661  N.  Northwest  Hwy.  Fifth  and  Grace  Streets  1910  Main  Street 

Park  Ridge,  III.    60068  Richmond,  Va.     23219  Dallas,  Texas    75201 

West  Tryon  and  Wren  201  Eighth  Ave.,  South  85  McAllister  Street 

Teaneck,  N.  J.    07666  Nashville,  Tenn.     37203  San  Francisco,  Calif.    94102 


Shop  in  person  at  these  Cokesbury  Stores      i 
*        Los   Angeles       *        Dallas        •        Chicago        •        Kansas   City        »        Detroit 
Atlanta      *      Richmond      •      Baltimore      *      Pittsburgh      *      New   York      *      Boston 
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TamperedATempld 


Faced  by  a  new  building  committee,  the  filmstrip  hero  fears  a  new  remodeling  ordeal. 


"L 


.N  THE  LAST  40  years  I  have  been  expanded,  re- 
modeled, redecorated,  refurnished,  redesigned,  and  re- 
planned  more  than  any  other  building  in  town." 

If  buildings  could  talk,  is  there  any  doubt  which  one 
might  voice  such  a  plaintive  lament?  No  doubt  about  it, 
in  most  towns  such  a  statement  most  likely  would  come 
from  a  church. 

Buildings  cannot  talk,  of  course,  but  thanks  to  an  imag- 
inative new  filmstrip  prepared  for  the  Department  of 
Architecture  in  the  Methodist  Board  of  Missions'  National 
Division,  all  of  the  often-rebuilt  church  buildings  now 
have  a  spokesman.  Hero  of  the  cartoon  film  is  a  church 
named  The  Tampered  Temple,  who  tells  his  all-too-typical 
life  story  in  a  33  lA  rpm  phonograph  record  which  accom- 
panies the  film. 

Although  the  cartoon  art  is  presented  with  some  whim- 
sical good  humor,  the  message  of  The  Tampered  Temple 
is  altogether  serious.  Its  intended  audiences  are  congrega- 
tions who  are  preparing  either  to  remodel  an  existing 
church  building  or  to  build  a  new  structure  from  the 
ground  up.  The  film's  key  theme:  the  need  for  careful 
advance  planning  to  suit  all  purposes  for  which  the  church 
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will  be  used— worship,  education,  fellowship,  service.  And! 
as  The  Tampered  Temple  script  points  out,  since  it  is  inw 
possible  for  a  congregation  to  foresee  all  changes  which! 
will  take  place  in  the  lifetime  of  a  building,  its  basic 
design  should  be  flexible  enough  to  allow  future  change* 
without  major  remodeling. 

A  fellowship  hall,  for  example,  should  be  built  so  that  n 
can  be  arranged  for  an  occasional  large  banquet,  or  divided! 
to  accommodate  several  smaller  dinner  meetings  simul-j 
taneouslv.  Or  the  same  room  might  be  sectioned  off  fi 
classrooms  on  Sundav  mornings  but  used  as  a  whole 
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dramatic   productions  staged   conventionally   on   a   raifl 
platform  or  surrounded  by  their  audiences  "in  the  round 
"Look    toward    the    future,"    urges    Norman    G.    Byalj 
director  of  the   Department  of  Architecture.   "Too  man; 
church  buildings  are  obsolete  before  thev  are  built.  Manjj 
building  committees  apparently  are  unaware  of  change! 
that   have   taken    place   in    church   architecture   and  t 
reasons  behind  them.  Unless  committees  are  willing  to  ta 
the  time  to  study  their  needs  and  formulate  a  program,  the1 
resulting  building  may  not  be  an  effective  tool  in  the  hands 
of  tomorrow's  leaders."  —  Paige  Carld^ 
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As  a  church's  leadership  changes,  so  do  the  demands  on  its 
building.  The  Tampered  Temple,  cartoon  hero  of  a  new 
Board  of  Missions  fUmstrip,  explains  his  40-ijcar  evolution 
through  the  addition  of  a  gymnasium,  installation  of  a  stage 
for  dramatic  productions,  and  erection  of  an  adjoining  edu- 
cation unit.  "What  we  do  in  our  churches,"  the  script 
emphasizes,  "should  not  he  determined  by  the  buildings  we 
erect.  Our  buildings  should  be  shaped  by  our  worship  and 
work."  The  admonition  applies  not  only  to  fellowship  halls 
and  classrooms  but  to  sanctuaries  as  well.  A  flexible  de- 
sign (the  one  below  might  be  an  example)  will  enable 
future  generations  to  adapt  the  building  to  new  patterns  of 
worship  without  remodeling,  often  an  expensive  process. 
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In  farm  areas,  helping  out  a  neighbor,  and  being  helped  when  you  need  it,  is  neces- 
sary— especially  at  harvest  time.  Sharing  this  way  creates  a  certain  warmth  and 
good  will  in  the  folks  involved.  People  everywhere  enjoy  this  satisfaction  when  they 
show  Together  to  a  friend  who  hasn't  seen  it.  Together  is  something  that  should  be 
shared.  Your  friends  will  appreciate  both  your  kind  thoughtfulness  and  reading  a 
Christian  magazine. 


ALL  METHODIST  FAMILIES  NEED 


Together, 


IN  THEIR   HOMES 


TOGETHER,    201    Eighth    Avenue.    South,    Nashville,    Tennessee    37203 
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